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Ayont the seas an' faur awa' 

The Prince an' his young oarsmen sailed. 
** O how shall laddies try a fa' 

Where thrice their faithers tried an' failed ? " 

The graybeards wagged their silver pows : 
" Ye winna heed the voice o' eild." 

Twal oars swung in the creakin* thows, 
An' through the surf the boatie spelled. 

They laughed aloud. ** Fu' weel we ken 
Auld age's crouse an' cauld advice ; 

But bairns may win whaur bearded men 
Have tried an* come back beaten thrice." 

Their grannies graned, their mithers grat, 
Men did their day's darg lookin' glum ; 

But aye their sisters, spinnin', sat 
An' sang o* blither days to come. 

O ower the seas an' hame again 

The Prince an' his young oarsmen sailed ; 
*' Because we're bairns, no' bearded men, 

We've won whaur thrice our faithers failed." 
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CHAPTER STR/INGERS IN A 

FIRST STRANGE LAND 

IT was a long journey through a bleak, uninteresting 
country. Mrs. Malcolm and her son had a whole 
compartment to themselves all the way from Glasgow, 
and George was free to run about the carriage as he 
pleased. He was a sturdy little fellow of some eight 
years of age, and was all excitement to see everything. 
The only drawback was that he could not look out of 
both windows at the same time ; so he had to compro- 
mise by running from the one to the other, climbing on 
to the seat, and flattening his face against the glass. To 
help himself in this he had taken off his cap, baring a 
head that was abnormally large, and, being covered with 
thick, curling, dark brown hair, looked larger than it 
actually was. Looking at him sitting on the seat, one 
mighjt have imagined that he was merely resting its 
unwieldy weight against the window. 

By and by he got tired of looking outside. There 
was little to be seen beyond an occasional tree, black 
and stunted, and every little while tall, smoking chimney- 
stalks shooting up beside gray mountains of rubbish. 
He turned and looked to his mother, who had been sit- 
ting very, very quiet, yawned, and climbing down from 
the seat, crossed to where she sat. Then after leaning 
for a little by her knee, he got up beside her, nestled to 
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2 GEORGE MALCOLM 

her, and fell fast asleep. He did not waken till the 
train had stopped at a black, noisy station. But this 
was only to let them get into another train, and away 
they went again, rattling and jolting past more chimney- 
stalks, more rubbish heaps, more dreary leafless trees. 
So they went on for half the day, now in one train, now 
in another, now resting for a while at a busy station 
where hundreds of people bustled about and nobody 
knew them. It was all new and strange to George, and 
for a time interesting, but he was very tired long before 
they reached the little wayside station which, his mother 
said, was the end of their journey. But when he got out 
all he saw was the barren-looking station-building, partly 
of wood, partly of brick. Round and round he looked 
on every side: there was not another house to be seen, 
only fields and frowning fir woods with a gray streak of 
road between, reaching so far that he could not see the 
end of it. 

**Is this the place, mother?" he asked in a awed 
whisper. ** Does uncle live among the trees?" 

**No, dear; we are not at Cuthil yet." She was evi- 
dently as tired as George, and spoke wearily, yet with 
an effort to be cheerful. ** We'll see about our luggage 
first, and then we*ll drive to the village." 

They walked to the end of the platform, George 
stumbling as he went; for his legs were stiff and sore. 
An old man, who had already got hold of their luggage, 
nodded to them as they approached. * * Good-day, mum, " 
he said. ** You'll be Mrs. Malcolm? Ay, I was to meet 
ye an' gie ye a hurl alang. Is this a' your luggage — a 
kist an* a pockmanty? " 

" Yes, that is all. And — how is uncle? Was he not 
able to come himself? " 

** Weel, ye see, mum, he's gettin' frail, and haein' the 
shop to mind, he couldna' manage, so I yoket an' cam* 
to meet ye. He's gaun to do without auld Kirsty, now 
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STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND 3 

you're comin' to keep house for him, an' he's ahent the 
counter himsel* the day, but he doesna come muckle 
speed." 

Mrs. Malcolm sighed. She saw in a flash the life she 
would have to live at Cuthil. Still, she had not come 
expecting to lead a life of ease, and she was prepared for 
the worst. She had had little or no communication with 
her mother's brother for many years, and what she had 
seen of him long ago, when she was a child, had not at all 
impressed her in his favour. The house he lived in, how- 
ever, belonged to her, and her husband had helped him 
greatly in setting him up in business. Moreover, he was 
the only friend outside of her native village to whom she 
could turn now, and to her native village she had deter- 
mined not to return. Here, if nothing else, she would 
be assured of life and shelter at least, and of a home for 
her child. 

As she thought of this her eyes sought the face of the 
little one at her side, and her hand grasped his more 
firmly. Everything would be borne bravely for his sake; 
any labour would be light, provided it made life happy for 
him. 

George was all the while watching the old man with 
wondering eyes. "Who is he, mother?" he asked. 
** This is not uncle?" 

The old fellow heard, and with a smile looked down on 
the child. He had a pair of twinkling gray eyes, that lit 
up his face when he spoke. 

** No, my laddie," he said ; *'I'm neither your uncle 
nor grand-uncle.' An' for that matter I'm no' a bit sorry 
that I'm no' him. I'm just drivin' ye till him. I'm 
Andrew Graham, the Cuthil carter." 

"How do you do, Mr. Graham?" the child said, hold- 
ing out his hand. **I like you, and I think the big but- 
tons on your jacket are very pretty." 

Andrew regarded the serious face with amazement for 
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a second ere he knew what to reply. *' I'm weel, thank 
ye, weel," adding in what was meant to be an aside to 
the mother; **he's a droll laddie; justa wee gentleman." 

** Shall we get into your cab now?" George pursued. 

** A cab, laddie? Na; there's no cabs in Cuthil." 

»*A'bus?" 

'*No, nor 'buses either. It's just a cart. But I've 
brought a sack o' hay that'll mak' a braw saft seat; just 
wait till I fling your luggage inower." 

It was a still October afternoon, with the slightest 
suspicion of frost in the air, when it is a pleasure to be 
in the country, and George enjoyed the drive in the cart 
so much that for a time he forgot about being worn-out 
and sleepy. This was a new experience for him, and 
far better than driving in a cab. He could sit up and 
see the horse and look far along the road, watching the 
trees and bushes coming nearer and nearer until they 
passed away behind. It would have been better had 
mother got in beside him, but she preferred to walk, 
after sitting so long in the train, which was strange. 
But George could see her on the footpath, and he kept 
her informed of all the wondrous things she should notice. 
Andrew let him hold the whip, and he felt himself almost 
a man. When he grew up he would be a carter. He 
swung the whip about, and flaunted it now and again in 
the faces of cattle that came to gaze over the hedge on 
them as they passed. But they had great spreading 
horns, and they did not mind the whip a bit, only blinked 
on him with dreamy indifference and snorted with con- 
tempt. 

On and on, and up and down, the cart rumbled and 
jolted, till he felt it bump, bump, bumping up to his 
shoulders; it was grand. If only he could have sat in 
front like Andrew, with his legs dangling outside, his joy 
would have been perfect. But Andrew would not allow 
that; he was not big enough yet. Some day, however, 
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he resolved, he would come when he was grown up and 
sit so, holding the reins in his hands and driving all over 
the world. At present he sat as high as he could on the 
sack of hay and asked Andrew about everything he could 
think of. And Andrew had a great deal to tell him. 

He showed him the exact spot where Forbes's horse 
fell in the ** winter o' '57, when a' his dishes, plates an' 
basins, cups an' saucers, were smashed to pieces." The 
only thing picked up whole had been the lid of a mustard 
pot, and **auld Nance Riddle had it yet." Further along 
the road, when they came to the wood, he pointed out 
squirrels at play about the branches of the trees, and 
George would have liked to stay and play with them. 
But the cart rumbled on, and there were many other 
wonders waiting to be seen. Close to the end of the 
wood Andrew pointed to a tree standing by itself in the 
middle of a little glade. ** It was on that very tree that 
Matthew Home hanged himsel*," he explained. 

** Hanged himself! " George did not known what hang- 
ing meant, but he caught the solemnity of Andrew's tone, 
and was impressed. **Why did he hang himself?" he 
asked. 

Andrew shook his head. **Ye're a droll bairn," he 
remarked. **I've often wondered that mysel', for 
Charley's Sink is a mile an' a half nearer, an' he bid to 
hae passed it on his way here. It's deep enough too, if 
he'd ta'en thought; but after buyin* the rope it would 
hae been a waste o' siller, no doubt, no' to use it. Still 
anon I've often wondered." 

Then George found other things to talk about, and 
other things still, until he had exhausted his list of ques- 
tions, and was reduced to one, which he put again and 
again, every time more wearily. Were they far from 
Cuthil now? Then he got tired of cracking the whip, 
tired of holding it, tired of sitting on the sack of hay, 
and creeping down, he stretched himself out on it. 
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Andrew flung a sack over him, and the wraps Mrs. 
Malcolm had brought with her, and presently George 
was sound asleep. 

When he awoke he was sitting in a chair by the side of 
a fire. The rugs were still wrapped round him, but he 
was cold, and he still felt the bumping and jolting of the 
cart in his shoulders. On the other side of the fire, and 
in the cosiest corner of the dimly-lit room, sat a great 
and grim-looking figure in a heavy jacket, green with 
age, and wearing a red nightcap that hung down to his 
shoulder. George regarded him at first with wonder, 
and then with shrinking fear. In the wall behind his 
head was a little square window, whose four diminutive 
panes he could just count through a faded green curtain. 
By the side of this window hung a lamp, that with the 
help of the shivering fire struggled against the foggy 
darkness of the room. George shivered, partly with 
cold, partly with dread, and he tried to draw the rug 
closer about him, but the old man opposite did not move, 
did not lift his eyes from the fire, only sat smoking a 
short clay pipe, which he held to his lips with one hand, 
the elbow resting on his knee, while the other hand 
stretched towards the fire till the clawing fingers almost 
touched the ** ribs." One side of the face was in shadow, 
but George could see that it was unwashed, and that the 
cheeks were not red but blue, while gray whiskers, 
straggling down from the ears, met and tangled under 
the chin. The child looked at him, letting his eyes 
wander from the beetling eyebrows to the gigantic boots 
that birstled inside the fender. Who was he? And how 
had he himself come here ? He tried to look round the 
room, but it was too dark to see anything. All the light 
was gathered round the fire, as if it were struggling 
against being chilled into darkness; and his eyes came 
back again to the face of the — ogre. Yes, surely this 
was an ogre, and George was his prisoner. But why 
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had mother brought him here? and where was she 
now? 

The kettle, hanging from the swing over the fire, began 
to sing, and diverted his attention for a second or two; 
but it did not sing cheerily like the kettle at home, and 
it looked so black that he felt almost afraid of it as well. 
'* Eh — ah — oh," it croaked, and George sobbed, so loud 
that he started and stared terror-sticken on the ogre, 
fearing he might have heard and would now turn and rend 
him. But the ogre smoked stolidly and did not turn. 
Perhaps he was deaf. There was a sense of relief in the 
supposition. He would try him and see. "Where's 
mother? " he asked, but he spoke in such a whisper that 
he hardly heard himself. After a minute's suspense he 
tried again, " Where's mother ? " 

This time he spoke so loud that the sound of his voice 
frightened him, but still there was no answer. He 
stared fixedly on the grim face again; then he tried to 
count the queer black rings that stained the little table 
set between them, until the rings began creeping all 
about, up and down and across, melting the one into the 
other and separating again, and now he knew he was 
crying. 

** Where's mother?" he wailed. Then he shivered with 
fear and heard the beating of his heart, for the ogre had 
heard. He turned and stared on him, screwed himself 
in his chair, and spat in the fire. That was all. and the 
smoking began again. All this time George's eyes were 
heavy, and he would certainly have closed them again in 
sleep had he not been so interested in this great sombre 
figure with the red cap, who seemed to fill half the room 
and to take all the warmth out of the fire to himself. 
He had never seen a being like this before, and he 
watched him with great and growing wonder. Why did 
he not speak? Perhaps old men who wore red night- 
caps and smoked clay pipes were too old to talk to 
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children. And why did his lips say, "Smack, smack, 
smack," all the time he was smoking? That was not 
the way men smoked in Glasgow. 

At last the poor child could bear it no longer. He 
flung the rugs from him, stuck his knuckles into his eyes, 
and sobbed, ''Mother,*' he shrieked, ** mother, mother! " 

Swift steps on the stair and across the floor answered 
the summons, and presently George was gathered in his 
mother's arms and clinging round her neck, ''I'm here, 
Doddy," she whispered. **Your mother is here. She 
was just upstairs, making your bed for you. You don't 
know what a dear little bed you've got to sleep in, with 
the stars peeping in on you and the little branches 
tapping on the window." 

** Did you think I was lost?" she asked, after his out- 
burst had ceased. ** I left you sleeping sound, and I 
don't think you have spoken to uncle yet? " 

George looked from her face to the silent figure that 
had so terrified him. "Is that uncle?" he asked fear- 
fully. 

"Yes, dearie; now you must go and shake hands with 
him." 

He slid down, or rather he was gently lifted down 
from her knee, and he stepped over to the old man. 
Though still trembling, he knew his mother was watch- 
ing him, and he tried to be as brave as possible. "How 
do you do, uncle?" he said, timidly offering his hand. 
" I have come to see you from Glasgow." 

The grizzled head screwed round and smiled evilly on 
the upturned, pleading face. " Weel, have ye got ower 
your tantrums, young girnie?" it asked. '*See that ye 
hae no mair o' sic capers, or it '11 be the waur for ye. 
Though I'm your mother's uncle, John Murdoch, 
licensed grocer, weel kent an' weel respected ower a' the 
parish o' Cuthil, 1*11 stand no greetin' bairns. Mind 
that. Awa wi' ye ! " 
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"Now, Lebe," he said, addressing the mother, "the 
kettle's boilin*; ye can male' a cup o' tea. I'll no' bother 
wi' ony mysel'. The doctor orders me toddy at nicht — no' 
a pleasant dose, and it's a dear, dear medicine forbye." 

He resumed his smoking and gloomed at the fire. 
"Dear, dear! " he muttered to himself, "an' now another 
twa mouths to fill. But though the hand o' the Lord be 
heavy, His servant, John Murdoch, '11 be the last to 
complain." 

George had crept back to his seat, and his mother 
moved about with a heavy heart. 

" Ye'll find bread an' milk i' the press," the old man 
growled, "an' butter enough if ye're carefu' wi' it. 
Master Girnie there deserves no better than dry bread; 
an' good enough for him. Bread an' water," he mum- 
bled, with something that was both a grunt and a chuckle. 
" Some that's sib wi' him have no better fare. Put 
down a tumbler for me. I'll help mysel'." 

As soon as the cups were set, George lifted his chair 
to the table. The fare was not inviting — a fragment of 
jaundiced butter, bread, and a cup of watery tea. But 
he had tasted nothing for hours and was famishing. 
Still, he noticed there was something wrong. 

"Where's the table-cloth, mother?" he asked, looking 
again at the black discs on the table. 

The old man turned on him. "What!" he roared; 
"set you up wi* a table-cloth! I wonder if your father's 
eatin' aff a table-cloth the now? " 

"O uncle! " Mrs. Malcolm moaned. 

"An' what's that ye're after now?" he went on. 
" Doun wi' the bread, this minute. Ye young heathen, 
would ye break bread i' this house without thankin* the 
Lord for His mercies? What upbringin'! what up- 
bringin'! ' 

"He's tired to-night," the mother explained, "and 
very hungry." 
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" That's no excuse. The Lord forgi'e ye both! Now, 
are ye ready? Doun wi* the bread, will ye? No a bite!" 

He dragged off his nightcap, spread his arms over 
the table, and lifted his face to the ceiling. '*0 Thou 
wha art the Giver — " he began at the top of his voice, 
then stopped, opened his eyes, and asked in a whisper, 
"Was that onybody chappin*? Bide a wee," he ordered; 
** the mercies '11 keep." 

Putting on his cap again, he turned to the little win- 
dow behind him, opened it a chink, and, peering 
through, held conversation with someone outside. 
** Sevenpence," he said. ** Could ye no' ha'e come afore 
the shop was shut? An' a penny for the bottle. Ye 
have the bottle? Clean? " 

From a jar in a little press under the window he filled 
a pewter measure, emptied it into the bottle, which he 
handed out again. Then he jingled some coppers into 
his trouser pocket, and sitting down to table resumed 
his grace. A long, rambling, tedious grace it was, full 
of parochial information, and soaking in unctuous self- 
righteousness, but George did not understand a word of 
it, and was glad when it was done. He made as hearty 
a meal as a famishing boy could from the paltry fare, 
and was hungry after the taj^le was cleared; but he pre- 
tended he had had enough, and uncle agreed with him. 
It was their first point of agreement, yet young as he 
was, the boy was thankful, for he instinctively under- 
stood that this was a person to be conciliated at any 
cost. 

After supper he went to his corner of the fire again, 
while his mother washed and put away the cups and 
saucers. Uncle lighted his pipe, set his feet again 
inside the fender, and absorbed the heat of the dying 
fire. Before being allowed upstairs to bed, however, 
George had to listen to the reading of a chapter, albeit 
with nodding head and drowsy understanding, and to 
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yawn through another dreary prayer. But at last he 
was free, and a quarter of an hour afterwards he was 
sound asleep, tucked cosily in his own little bed, which 
must have jumped accommodatingly all the way from 
Glasgow for him; while his mother knelt at the bedside, 
and, with head buried on the pillow, wept and prayed. 



CHAPTER JOHN MURDOCH, 
SECOND PUBLICAN AND PHARISEE 

IT is a pleasant thing in the morning to start wide 
awake from a dreamless sleep, without the slightest 
sense of drowsiness, and to feel before even the eyes are 
opened that the room is flooded with sunshine. George 
Malcolm wakened all of a sudden this Sunday morning. 
The bed was just large enough to fill a corner of the 
room between the gable wall and the attic window, which, 
facing the south and being without curtains, was laying 
great slanting bars of light upon the floor and across the 
foot of the bed. For a time he was puzzled to know 
where he was. He looked round the strange room and 
tried to remember. Roof and walls were perfectly white 
and destitute of paper. There were only two chairs, one 
with his clothes on it, in front of the boarded-up fireplace, 
another standing by a great press with open doors that 
reached from floor to ceiling. By and by he was able to 
see inside this press, and then he discovered that it was 
abed; but there was nobody in it. Beyond this bed 
stood a double basin-stand, black with age; in the corner 
opposite, a chest and a traveling trunk. Ah, he remem- 
bered now! They had brought these from Glasgow, and 
he was staying with uncle in Cuthil. 

He had wakened fresh and full of the gladness of 
morning, which is a joy that comes unbidden, and stays 
only till sluggard memory wakes to link the darkness of 
the night that is gone with the lightsomeness of the new- 
born day. When he thought of uncle, the sunlight 
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seemed to die out of the room, and his heart sunk within 
him. He had no desire to get up now, and would have 
liked if he could have fallen asleep again and never have 
wakened more. The mind of a child is very easily im- 
pressed, and the impressions last a lifetime; and if his 
imagination be readily touched by things of sweetness 
and light till he spends his days in a paradise of flowers, 
it is touched quite as readily by fear and dread until days 
drag wearily and the thought of to-morrow be a terror 
worse than death. He turned his face in to the pillow, 
and drew the clothes over his head as though he would 
hide himself from the callous sunshine. 

Presently a bell began to toll. He heard it far, far 
away, coming across seas, and mountains, and valleys, 
and calling him to get up and come into the open air. 
It was not in a hurry either, like the bells that jangled 
in Glasgow, and he began counting the tolls — one — 
two — three — four— speaking just like the staid old clock 
that ticked so solemnly in the lobby at home. Then he 
forgot about uncle, and with eyes closed he saw again 
the old clock, and watched it till it struck seven, when 
he would hear father's key in the door. What a nice bell 
it was to speak to him so quietly about home! He would 
like to see it; and he would like to look out of the window, 
too. So he sat up; then he saw that he was in his own 
bed, and that he had been sleeping in his own night- 
gown, the blue one with the white spots that he liked 
best, because it was like the sky at night, filled with stars. 
And when he was at last really out of bed and stood by 
the window, what a sight it was he saw! A long garden, 
with rows of tall flowers, their round faces, yellow and 
orange and crimson, all glistening in the glorious sun- 
shine. Beyond the garden were fields with sheep and 
cattle in them; long lines of hedges crossing and re- 
crossing, and dividing the world into triangles and 
squares; clumps of trees and strips of forest, and, 
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farthest away of all, a green hillside sloping gently to the 
clouds. 

He held his breath with wonder. Surely this was fairy- 
land! Then the bell stopped ringing, slowly and ever 
growing fainter, until he lost it altogether, and heard 
only the ivy-leaves rustling outside the window. 

*' You'll get cold, dear." 

His mother bent over him, and George turned and 
flung his arms around her neck. He had not heard her 
come upstairs, so lost was he in the beauty of the land- 
scape. 

** Your feet are cold, Doddy." 

She kissed him, holding him firmly in her arms, and 
gurgled over him with a sound suspiciously like a sob. 
*'Now, we'll have to get washed and dressed and go 
downstairs. Are you not hungry for breakfast yet? " 

"Yes, mummy; I'm hungry now. I didn't know I 
was hungry when I was looking out of the window. It's 
a fairy place, isn't it, mummy? " 

*' Would you like to stay here?" she asked. 

** Shall I play in the fields?" was his answer. He 
spoke evasively, like one trying to parry a question. 

** Surely, dear." 

** And count the sheep? " 

** Yes, if you wish." 

** And hear the church bells?" 

**0f course, dear; every Sunday. You'll hear them 
again to-day. And now we must hurry, or we shall be 
late for church." 

When she sat brushing his hair, they spoke again of the 
fields and trees and the hills, and George planned expedi- 
tions innumerable. 

They w^ould walk across the fields and see the cows and 
the sheep; they would climb the hill, and standing on the 
very top of it, look over the other side; when they came 
home they would rest in the garden among the flowers. 
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She let him prattle on, seeing his visions and dreaming 
his dreams; her dreams and visions were sadly different. 

'* You haven't told me yet if you would like to stay 
here," she reminded him. 

He turned and looked anxiously into her eyes. 

"With — with uncle?" he asked, and her question was 
answered. There was no mistaking the tone of his voice 
or misreading the look of apprehension in his eyes. 

She bent and pressed her cheek to his. 

*' With me, Doddy," she whispered; "with mummy." 

"Yes, mummy." The tone of voice was changed at 
once, and he was in his dream-world again. "And we'll 
go walks every day till — till father comes back." 

She rose with a start. "Now go down and say good- 
morning to uncle: run, dear," she added persuasively, 
" and mummy will be down in a little." 

He went away somewhat reluctantly, but going down- 
stairs he was comforted. For the railing was a thick 
rope, and that was new to him. That would be a splendid 
thing to play with when he played at ships on a rainy day. 
And how nice and smooth it was to grip! 

But on the last step he stopped with a start, and both 
hands clutched at the railing; for without a word of 
warning a great roar came from the kitchen as from some- 
one in pain. " Doh — oh! " it said. Then it burst into a 
croaking kind of song that was at once exultant and 
melancholy, and George sighed with relief, for he knew 
it was uncle singing. That was all — and quite enough. 
For the voice rasped through the room, rattled the win- 
dow, and must have been heard plainly in the street. 
John Murdoch was not a man to do things by halves, 
and certainly when he praised the Lord he did it with all 
his lungs and all his strength. 



" Snares, fires, and brimstone, furious storms 
On sinners He shall rain ; 
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This, as the portion of their cup, 

Doth unto them pertain. 
Because the Lord most righteous doth 

In righteousness delight, 
And " 

The singing ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and 
George crept timidly into the kitchen. 

When he entered he saw uncle standing at the little 
window, and his back was towards him. The red night- 
cap had been discarded, while the white sleeves showed 
that he was wearing a dress shirt. His trousers were 
black and glossy, and altogether he looked more pre- 
sentable than George had seen him the night before. 
His sparse hair was carefully brushed, and George con- 
cluded from that that the face must have been washed as 
well. But he could not see it, for the window was open, 
and the old man was peering out and holding a whis- 
pered conversation with someone outside. This was a 
woman — an old woman, as George could see by the 
frilled mutch. Evidently they were quarrelling about 
something, for although they spoke in a low tone there 
was suppressed anger in their voices. 

"Eightpence," he was saying as George entered. 
"Ye ken my price on the Sabbath-day. It's no' any 
owercharge when ye consider the risk I run; an* it's just 
done to gar ye mend your ways an' put an end to this 
ungodly traffic." 

** It's a case o' needcessity," the woman urged. 

"An' a case o' mercy on my part to serve ye," he 
answered. 

The woman sighed. George could hear her where 
he stood. "Ye might tak' sevenpence for ance," she 
pleaded. 

"Eightpence," he growled savagely. "Tak' it or 
want. Whaur else can ye get it ? " he asked with a sneer. 
" Black D'rymple, that man o' sin, '11 no' obleege ye." 
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"An' brawly do you ken that," she returned vindic- 
tively, **an trade on it." 

"Some folks have no conscience," he muttered, 
"kennin' the risk I run to obleege them, and grudgin* an 
honest price for it. It's ower cheap at the money. 
Eightpence! " 

The woman yielded, placed the money down reluct- 
antly. " Ye're a hard man," she sighed. 

He picked up the money and pocketed it before 
attempting to serve her. "Ye ought to ha'e minded 
this on the Saturday night," he mumbled, more to him- 
self than to her. "The Lord forgie ye for buyin* it on 
the Sabbath day." 

"An* yoursel', for sellin'," she retorted. 

"Woman," he replied reproachfully and sternly, "I 
can pray for mysel' when I need His pardon; an' — 
praised be His name — that's but seldom. But this is an 
obleegement, and the Lord *11 mind it to my credit, 
kennin* weel my principles." 

He had been filling a measure while he was speaking, 
and now, when he turned to set a bottle and filler on the 
table, George saw that his face had really been washed, 
and that his cheeks were no longer blue. He did not 
feel afraid of him now. 

" Good-morning, uncle," he said, stepping across the 
floor. " Your face is not dirty now." 

The old man started, and half the contents of the 
measure was spilled on the table. He opened his mouth 
to speak, but words would not come. Had George seen 
his face then he would have fled in terror, but he was 
looking curiously at the table and studying the position 
of the bottle. 

"I know now," he cried, with the delight that comes 
of a great discovery. " It's the bottles and tumblers 
that make them. I saw the rings last night and " 

" Ye wasterfu* sinner! Ye see what you've garred me 
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do? " The old man had at length found his voice, and it 
was loud and terrible. 

George was frightened and crept back to the chair. 

'*Wastin' the mercies," he wailed pathetically; *'an* 
on the Sabbath mornin*. What a beginnin' for the week! 
Fourpence worth lost: the half o* the measure. Eh, 
bairn, ye'll come to a sad end. Ye — ye — oh — ye — what I 
could say if it wasna the Sabbath mornin'. What I could 
ca' ye if it wasna to sin my soul wi' swearin'." 

** Haste ye, haste ye !" the woman urged. " Fill it up 
again an' let me awa*. It's a case o* needcessity." 

He turned and served her with trembling hands, 
mumbling to himself all the time. Then he sat down 
and gazed ruefully on the wet table. It was some time 
before he could bring himself to wipe it dry. It seemed 
such waste — and even after he had done so, he sat with 
the rag in his hand, alternately sniffing at it and shaking 
his head at poor George who sat in the chair opposite, 
cowed and trembling. It was not till he had got his pipe 
between his lips, and was smacking and puffing with 
indignation, that his mumbling ceased. 

After a bit George found the courage to speak. 

** Did I make you spill it, uncle?" 

** Did ye " The old man's anger burst out afresh. 

**Do ye need to speir, ye misguided sinner? That's 
about as bad as leein*. God forgi'e ye; God forgi'e ye! " 

** Then— I— I should pay for it, shouldn't I ?" 

** Ay, should ye; ay, should ye. Ye have some glim- 
merin's o' right about ye." 

**I have a sixpence in my pocket," George informed 
him. 

** Have ye, laddie? " There was a change in the tone 
at once. **Let me see it. Ay, it's a sixpence. There 
was fivepence worth lost, I'se warrant." 
' ** You said fourpence, uncle." 

*' Did I say fourpence, laddie ? That just shows how 
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canny I am wi* ye ; an* no gi'en to exaggeration. There 
was fivepence worth lost if there was a drap. Now I 
dinna like to tak' money frae bairns; but if it '11 be a 
lesson to ye, ye're getting aff cheap. I'll tell ye what I'll 
do. I'll put the sixpence by, an* I'll gi'e ye a penny for 
the kirk-plate. So you'll be payin* for the loss an' doin' 
a good work at the same time.** 

George took the proffered penny and examined it curi- 
ously. Then, **0 uncle," he cried, **it*s a French penny. 
I have one like it in my box.*' 

"What! ** The old man jumped to his feet, and shak- 
ing a fist at the little window, roared : "Thelimmer! the 
limmer!" he ejaculated, "she has done me, after a*. 
She has done me, after a*. She has got it at sevenpence 
on the Sabbath mornin*. An' a'body kent Essie Be'ridge 
had that French penny. Eh, the limmer, to cheat like 
that on the Lord's mornin*. But cheatery '11 choke her. 
The Lord '11 punish her. Dinna let her aff canny. Lord; 
cheatin* ane o* your chosen servants, an* on your ain 
mornin', Lord. Mind that! *' 

He paused, and with see-sawing arm beating time, ad- 
dressed the croaking kettle in a melancholy drone: 

** The wicked borrows, but the same 
Again he doth not pay. 
Whereas the righteous mercy shows 
And gives his own away." 

The quotation brought relief, and he sat down mutter- 
ing. **Ay, ay, Dauvit, that's true," he reflected woe- 
fully. ** Man, Dauvit, but ye kent your fellow-men 
brawly — an* women too, the limmers. 'Gives his own 
away?' Ye' re right there, Dauvit. It's me that kens 
that." 

George looked on, bewildered. What a queer, fierce 
old man this was, and how well acquainted he was with 
God and with Dauvit — whoever he was! When at last he 
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had quietened down and was sucking consolation from 
his pipe, he leaned across to the boy and whispered, 
** Never mind the penny; just drap it into the plate. 
Nobody *ll notice; an' forbye," he added sophistically, 
***the earth is the Lord's an' the fulness thereof,* an* 
He'll maybe count foreign money about as good as our 
ain. An' dinna say a word about the sixpence. I was 
gaun to tell your mother how wasterfu* ye had been, but 
it would just mak* her angry; so I'll no say a word about 
it. I'm a mercifu' man, ye see. Weesht! That's her 
comin' doun to mask the tea. But dinna be feared. I'll 
no' tell her, for it would just vex her." 

George was very quiet at breakfast, although uncle did 
his best to make him talk, even went the length of saying 
something in joke, though he corrected himself immedi- 
ately afterwards by drawing down the corners of his 
mouth and raising his eyes towards the ceiling as he did 
when saying grace. But George felt that he was keeping 
a secret from his mother, and he had always been ac- 
customed to tell her everything, especially when he had 
done anything wrong. Why he should not tell her about 
the spilling of the whisky and the sixpence he could not 
comprehend. Yet he knew uncle meant that he was not 
to tell her, and a secret from his mother weighed on his 
mind. Moreover, the breakfast was not inviting. He 
had always had something nice at breakfast in Glasgow, 
but here there was nothing but weak tea, bread and 
butter, and a miniature slice of cold ham. Certainly it 
was out of all proportion to the magnitude of the grace 
that preceded it. Uncle's plate, no doubt, was filled 
with ham, but mother and himself were only allowed a 
tiny morsel. 

** Cauld ham's no' for young folk," uncle said when he 
handed the plate, adding, irrelevantly it seemed to 
George, for there was nothing else on the table, **nor 
fried ham either, for that matter; but see an' mak' a 
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hearty breakfast, laddie, for there's no cookin* in this 
house on the Sabbath day, an' it's a lang time till tea." 

There was, however, a cloth on the table now, and that 
was something to be thankful for. It was the table-cloth, 
indeed, that made uncle so far forget himself as to in- 
dulge in unsabbatarian levity. Something about a white 
cloth and fine linen for the Sabbath morning it was that 
he said, but he apologised to the ceiling immediately 
afterwards, and looked exceeding grave for the rest of the 
meal. 

When his ham was finished George looked around the 
table and missed something. **I should like some mar- 
malade," he ventured, and uncle gasped. He was in a 
rage again, and George was sorry he had spoken. They 
had been friends for half an hour, and now he had, quite 
unintentionally, broken the treaty of peace. 

** Marmalade! " the old man roared. **Eatawa*, an* 
thank the Lord ye' re no* beggin' yer bread frae door to 
door." 

Mrs. Malcolm suppressed a sob, but she drank her tea 
with tears. 

Yet, after all, the half hour at breakfast was perhaps 
the least miserable part of the day. After it was finished 
George wished to go out to the garden, but was forbid- 
den. He was made aware, in the first place, that the 
flowers did not belong to uncle. He let the half of his 
garden to Matthew Venters, **a silly body that wasted 
good growin* ground on useless flowers, senseless trashi- 
try." For the use of this half of the garden Matthew 
delved and sowed and weeded, planted and transplanted 
the other half for uncle, who, being a man who under- 
stood that the earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof, 
aided and abetted Providence in the matter of potatoes 
and cabbages. In the second place, George was made to 
understand that the Sabbath day was not to be desecrated 
by considerations of earthly things; and flowers were of 
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the earth, earthy. Uncle would give him a book to read 
the while he had a pipe, then they could read a chapter, 
sing a psalm, and it would be time to set out for church. 
And the book George got to read was the Shorter 
Catechism. It was no use protesting that there was a 
book in the chest upstairs he would like better; it had 
pictures in it. The Shorter Catechism was the only 
book outside the Bible that was suitable for Sunday read- 
ing. Not only was he to read, but he was to commit to 
memory both questions and answers. After uncle had 
had his smoke he would hear him say the first three. 
Poor George tried his best, but it was terribly hard work, 
and sitting still in a high chair with an ogre smoking 
near, and ready to frown at the slightest movement, soon 
gives a child the fidgets. Mother was putting away the 
breakfast things and tidying up generally — that was a 
work of necessity; uncle was smack — smack — smacking 
his lips, and holding his hands on the Bible lying open on 
his knee, while George sat muttering the words to him- 
self, repeating them again and again, and trying to get 
them fixed in his memory, but there were birds chirping 
in the garden, although he could not see them through 
the curtained window, nor did he dare turn to look to 
the street through the bigger window at his back. Oc- 
casionally he heard the sound of footsteps outside, and 
even the voices of children. Some of them were laugh- 
ing, and he wondered if they had already said their Cate- 
chism and were now allowed outside. 

When mother found time she sat down beside him, and 
that made matters pleasanter. ** Can you say them, 
dear?" she asked. 

**I'll try, mummy." 

He got through the first easily enough, but in the 
second he completely broke down. '* I don't know what 
it means," he wailed; ** I can't understand it." 

Uncle tapped his pipe on the white jamb and stuck it 
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into his vest pocket. ** Understand it! " he echoed in 
amazement. " I dare say noM It would be presumption 
to try. But ye*ve gotten ower the first, an* we'll leave 
the second for the afternoon." 

** Yes, Doddy," mother said with a smile that was meant 
to cheer him, ** we'll learn it together in the afternoon. 
Will that do? " 

She fondled his hair, and leaning forward, kissed his 
cheek. " You have done very well, dear! " 

The uncle snorted, grunted something against earthly 
affections as he turned to the table, and laying down the 
Bible spread his arms round it. 

" Tak* the door aff the sneck, Lebe," he ordered, 
**an* lift the window a bit; it makes the room airier." 

This done, the reading began, loud enough.to be heard 
by anyone passing. Afterwards George and his mother 
sang the Twenty-third Psalm. The tune was new-fangled, 
uncle said, ** though it couldna spoil the psalm," he was 
gracious enough to admit. Then followed his prayer, 
and by the time he had finished, the church bell was ring- 
ing. That was worth listening to, and George counted 
the tolls again, and again heard the ticking of the old 
clock at home, and the click of father's key in the lock. 



CHAPTER THE SABBATH DAY 

THIRD IN CUTHIL 

CUTHIL was a very small place, hardly large 
enough to be called a village, although the inhabit- 
ants always spoke of it as ** the town," and by the farm' 
servants and shepherds, who did their shopping here on 
the Saturday night and worshipped in its kirk on the 
Sabbath day, it was accounted ** terrible thrang.*' Yet 
it was so small that even George was disappointed, 
although he was delighted with its queer little houses and 
the long gardens stretching behind them like estates in 
perspective. Yet, in spite of its being so small, what a 
number of shops it had. Almost every door had a sign 
over it, while one or two of the bigger shops had shutters 
for their windows. From uncle's door to the kirk, which 
was but a leisurely ten minutes' walk, he counted no less 
than thirteen signs. For Cuthil was the centre of the 
parish and the abode of merchants and tradesmen. 
Moreover, standing as it did where two highways crossed, 
it was always in touch with the great world outside, 
while some half-dozen farm-roads, byroads, and kirk- 
roads converged on this important centre. The most 
pretentious house in the place was the Cuthil Arms Hotel, 
albeit it was only a two-story building with attics. But 
it was self-contained, and had a court-yard, outhouses, 
and stables. Built at one of the corners of the cross- 
roads, it was a convenient halting-place for carriages and 
carts, whether going north or south, east or west. 
Opposite the Hotel was the smithy, and beside it the 
joiner's shop. The two other corners were not yet built 
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on, although at one of them, lying rotting inside the 
hedge, was a notice board which had once announced 
that **this desirable site was to feu." This had been 
erected just shortly after an enterprising builder had 
added a story and attics to a dilapidated thatch-roofed 
cottage, covered the roof with slates, white-washed the 
walls, and thereafter had had the house licensed and 
named **The Cuthil Arms Hotel" What the Cuthil 
Arms were, nobody could tell, for there was no family of 
that name in the district. But that was a small matter, 
and the name had an aristocratic ring about it. 

That was in the days when Cuthil rubbed its eyes and 
tried to persuade itself that it was a thriving place. A 
coal mine had been sunk about a couple of miles distant, 
and great things were expected. The town was sure to 
grow, and in the course of time would have a town council 
of its own, and its streets named and numbered. One 
enthusiast, who lived in a little wynd, a cul de sac, leading 
off the main road, actually had had a zinc plate nailed just 
under the thatch eaves of his cottage, and with his own 
hand had painted thereon, ** Victoria Square." But now 
the zinc plate hung by a single nail and the lettering was 
obliterated. The people had never taken kindly to 
** Victoria Square," and preferred the name they had 
known from childhood, **The Brock Wynd.*' None of 
the great things that had been expected, and that this 
one enthusiast even anticipated, ever happened. The 
board announcing that the eligible site was to feu had 
been erected certainly, but the expansion of Cuthil had 
gone no further. And even that, after all, was a mere 
outspoken expression of jealousy on the part of a landlord 
who grudged to see a two-story, white-washed hotel on 
land that was not his. The notice board had brought a 
third laird on the scene, who discussed with his factor the 
advisability of cutting down the trees in the fourth corner, 
but had cautiously waited, and Cuthill still had its wood. 
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The sinking of the pit brought neither more inhabit- 
ants nor more trade to the village, for the miners squat- 
ted down round about the mine in long uninteresting 
rows of brick, which they, being unimaginative men, 
called simply the coal-town of Cuthil. There they started 
a co-operative store, and what a store of their own estab- 
lishing could not provide them was not worth having, 
unless it was brought in a van to within a yard of their 
doors. In a word, Cuthil was too far distant for their 
everyday purchases, and too near to reap any pecuniary 
benefit from their Sunday traffic. So Cuthil had neither 
their company nor their custom, and consoled itself with 
the reflection that it was better without them. Colliers 
were radicals and poachers. So said the aristocratic 
merchants of Cuthil, most of whom had been hand-loom 
weavers at one time and chartists. 

The village lay in a hollow, to which the road from the 
north dipped and rose again in a short steep brae, from 
the head of which could be seen a great expanse of coun- 
try stretching from the base of the hill on the left to a 
whisp of loch on the right, with a ridge of low-lying hills 
just beyond. 

It was just at the head of this brae that the church 
stood, with the kirk-yard lying on a slope and enjoying a 
southern exposure, the tombstones — most of them green 
and gray with age — all from dawn to dark, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, grimly facing the sun. The 
new and raw-looking building on the other side of the 
road was a Board School, built, one might well have im- 
agined, merely to intensify the feeling of age and rever- 
ence that came to one regarding the church. Only the 
breadth of the road between them, yet divided the one 
from the other by centuries! They pictured a staid and 
courteous gentleman of the old world tolerating the com- 
pany of a vulgar upstart. 

George looked at the school as they passed it that 
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Sunday morning, and wondered what building it was. 
The six large windows facing the road frowned back on 
him, while the closed doors, one at each end, looked 
massive enough and forbidding enough to be the doors 
of a prison. Over one of them was carved in the red 
sandstone the word **Boys," over the other ** Girls"; 
and he imagined this must be a place where children 
were locked up when they were naughty. The only 
thing in any way ornamental about the building was a 
little belfry rising over the middle of the front wall, but 
there was no bell inside, and it looked sadly unfinished. 
Sparrows had found convenient nesting-places under its 
slated dome, and flew out and in between its four preten- 
tious pillars, chattering and quarrelling as though they 
might do as they pleased on the Sabbath morning. How 
delightful, he thought, to be a sparrow — on Sunday! 

** That's the school, Doddy," mother whispered, and 
he looked at it again, still wondering. 

Uncle heard and grunted. One might even by a stretch 
of imagination have said he smiled. ** Ay, that's the 
school," he repeated; **but ye'll ken about it the 
morn. Mr. Gordon's a man amon* a hunder, an' he'll 
keep ye in order. No sparin' the rod wi' him! for though 
he be college-bred he kens his Bible an* lives up till't — i' 
the school. No' that he's worth the money the School 
Board spends on him," he grumbled to himself; **but 
still anon we might hae waur. It's a downright scandal 
makin' a man like me that has no bairns pay for the 
schoolin' o' other folks*. But I'll hae my share out o't 
now, an' I'll see that Mr. Gordon does his duty by ye. 
Laddies are a' the better o' their lickin's — some mair than 
others. If I'd been fool enough to marry an' bring 
bairns intill the world, there's twa things I would hae 
brought them up on — the belt and the Bible; physical 
and speeritual trainin' to keep them to the paths o* vir- 
tue. An' speakin' o' virtue, here's the kirk. He's but a 
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cauldrife cratur* i' the pulpit, but bein* an elder, I do my 
best for him, an' keep him weel telled o* his fau'ts. Ay, 
Lord, he has haen a good friend in me." 

They were now at the gates of the churchyard, and the 
old man, taking the child by the hand as he entered, 
looked round on the groups assembled amongst the tomb- 
stones with an expression that might have spoken of 
Christian resignation, had it not been so blatantly self- 
complacent. 

Mother tried to slip a penny into George's hand, but 
he held his fingers closed and shook his head. 

** It's for the church plate," she whispered; but George 
answered that he had one of his own. ** Uncle gave me 
one this morning," he said. 

Uncle caught at what was passing, and rewarded the 
boy with a nod of approval. 

"That's right, laddie," he said: '*aye tell the truth 
an' ye'll grow up to be respec'et. What do the folks 
here say about John Murdoch? His word's as good as 
his bond. That's respect. . . Ay, baud the penny fast 
till ye get to the plate an' slip it in canny, no vainglori- 
ously, as do the Pharisees." 

But George was not now listening to uncle. As soon 
as he was in the churchyard he turned to look on the 
people who were there assembled. All the way to church 
he had not seen any other face than uncle's and mother's, 
and he had been vaguely wondering if they three were to 
be the only worshippers. But, lo! here was the congre- 
gation already gathered together in the kirkyard talking 
in different groups, some standing, a few sitting on the 
flat tombstones, others sauntering about as if they liked 
to hear the long grass rustling about their feet. Yet 
surely all the people were not here! Where were the 
women and children? He could see only men — very, 
very old men — dressed just like uncle, in long frock-coats 
and broad-brimmed beaver hats, all of them awkwardly car- 
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rying gigantic umbrellas tied tightly in the middle like 
uncle's; and younger men wearing jackets and felt hats. 
But when he looked beyond the churchyard wall he saw 
fields and trees, and far away a silver riband of loch laid 
at the foot of distant hills. 

"Look! mother, look!" he breathed. ** Vender's a 
pond!" 

** Ssh! " mother said, and uncle frowned. 

Next he saw, close to the side door, the old man who 
was ringing the bell. From the belfry the rope hung 
down outside the church wall, and the old beadle did his 
work in the open air, where he could hear, and even take 
part, in the conversation going on round about him. 
When they came near the old man smiled on him, and 
then George recognised his friend, the carter. **Good. 
morning, Mr. Graham," he cried, and that displeased 
uncle ; for John Murdoch was a religious man and set his 
face against the talk in the churchyard. But Andrew 
Graham did not mind the old man's frown in the least. 
Holding the rope with one hand, with the other he patted 
George's head. "God bless ye, laddie," he said rever- 
ently and with a pleasant smile; then to Mrs. Malcolm, 
" A braw mornin*, mum ; an' I'm blithe to see ye both out 
an' none the waur o' your journey." 

"Come awa'," said uncle sternly; "this is no a day 
to be bletherin' about mornin's an' journe3rs." And 
George, much against his inclination, was dragged into 
church. 

It was only after he was seated and had time to look 
about him that he discovered what had become of the 
women and children. They were sitting all round about 
him; for it is only men who may claim the privilege of 
conversing about the crops, the weather, and meaner 
things before entering the House of God. 

The service was a long one, but George was interested 
in all he heard and saw, and did not feel it wearisome. 
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The quaint old church and the quaint old people who 
filled it were altogether in keeping — they belonged the 
one to the other — while the solemn earnestness of the 
singing, the reverential stillness, and the impressive voice 
of the aged minister made scene and circumstance pic- 
turesque and poetical to the imagination of a child. He 
looked and listened, seeing and hearing like one in a 
dream. Church and congregation became a picture in his 
eyes — more indeed of a picture than a reality; men and 
women were shadows, not real human beings. More- 
over, the pew he sat in was in the gallery, and through a 
window at his side he could see again trees and green 
fields and the silver slip of loch. Birds twittered and 
doves cooed, while a great branch of ivy, climbing round 
the lintel, sent leaves to peep inside and to tap gently on 
the panes. At a window on the other side of the gallery 
sat a boy and a girl who looked outside as often and as 
long as they pleased, and George would have liked to do 
so too. But he was afraid of uncle, and contented him- 
self with an occasional peep. 

When he entered the church the bell was still ringing, 
and he heard as well the rasping of the rope on the wall. 
When it stopped all the men came in and took their seats. 
Everything was beautifully arranged for them, so that 
they could get an empty seat for their hats and bulging 
umbrellas and a corner for themselves in the pew behind; 
then the very old men took a pinch of snuff, and the 
younger ones looked as if they would have liked to do so 
too, but refrained. It was not till this was done that 
Andrew Graham showed the minister the way to the pul- 
pit and shut him in. Then the service began. 

The only very peculiar thing in the whole proceedings 
was that uncle sat during the singing when the rest of the 
congregation stood, and stood at prayer while everybody 
else sat. But uncle explained this on the way home. 
The explanation was not very clear to George. So far as 
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he could gather, it was because uncle was a Pillar that he 
had to stand during prayer. 

** Geordy Fordyce was wont to stand," he said : *'but 
I'm the only ane now — the only Pillar left" 

He turned on the child, and asked almost fiercely 
whether he had noticed anybody else standing. " Now, 
tell the truth. Ye wouldna see ony other body in a' the 
kirk stan'in' i* the prayers ? " 

George thought a minute. ** Ye — yes, uncle," he an- 
swered timidly; **the — the " 

**What?" Uncle was astonished and angry. **Did 
onybody else daur ? Tve watched for years an' kent I 
stood alane. Watch an* pray, the Bible says, an* it's a 
wise sayin'. Whaur was he stan'in' about ? Whaur did 
ye see him ? Now tell the truth." 

He had stopped in the middle of the road, and was 
glaring so fiercely that the poor child was frightened. It 
seemed to him that the simplest thing he said roused this 
man to fury. **The — the minister," he stammered, 
**in— the— pulpit." 

The old man turned from him with a grunt. ** Him ! " 
he ejaculated. ** He doesna count. But a' the same, if 
your een had been steekit, as they ought to hae been i' 
prayer, ye wouldna hae seen him. It's different wi' me, 
for I'm an elder, an' forbye I can look without folk ken- 
nin' my een's no steekit." 

However, he was mollified, and spoke less sternly. 
** Ay," he muttered to himself, **but I was the only ane 
i* the congregation. Of course the minister bid to stand, 
but it's no a matter o' principle wi' him, just use an' wont, 
that's a'; an' I'm a stan'in' reproach to the sittin' sinners 
ilka Sabbath day. That's the master's words. 'John 
Murdoch's a stan'in' reproach,' he says, an' the master's 
a man o* lear an' kens what he's speakin* about." 

Mrs. Malcolm had listened to this conversation, hardly 
knowing whether to laugh or to sigh. Uncle beheld her 
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eyes now and gloomed. ** Come awa','* he growled. ** I 
like to be hame first. It's no for the senior elder to be 
desecratin' the day, haverin' about earthly things i' the 
kirkyard. Poor, sinfu* craturs," he called them, ** hangin' 
about headstones an' crackin' o* craps an* the weather. 
They may be carried there soon enough, an' it's little 
they'll hae to say, then." 

The church bell began to ring again as they were walk- 
ing home, but it only rang for about a minute this time, 
and George was sorry when it was done. 

** That's the bell for the Sabbath-school," uncle told 
him; **but nobody belangin' me '11 ever be allowed there. 
They sing hymns, silly clinkin' clashes that they are, with- 
out either body or soul, an' no music to speak o'." 

** Would you like to go to the Sunday-school, Doddy ? " 
mother asked, but uncle did not give him time to answer. 
**Dinna put ill thoughts intill the bairn's head," he 
warned. ''.He'll learn his quastions as weel at hame, an' 
we'll praise the Lord i' the Psalms o' Dauvit; no' in sic 
fusionless jingle as they rant up there, wi' choruses like a 
baudy sang," 

And when they reached home George had to sit down 
to the Shorter Catechism again. But mother helped him 
now, and that made it pleasant. Uncle spread the opened 
Bible out on his knees and smoked, smack — smack — 
smacking self-complacently, till his head drooped on his 
breast, and his lips smack — smack — smacked in dream. 

On Sundays John Murdoch had an early tea, and it 
was hardly finished when the schoolmaster dropped in, 
and was introduced to his prospective pupil. 

**Ye'll find him gey far back," uncle said; "but rub 
it intill him. ^'11 no complain." 

** Trust me," answered Mr. Gordon with a grin. 

He was a short-necked, thick-set man, with freckled 
face and stubby red beard. His left eye being slightly 
smaller than the right gave a peculiarly sinister expres- 
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sion to the face. Looking at him for the first time, one 
might have imagined, had it not been that the eyes glit- 
tered rather than twinkled, that he had stopped in the 
middle of a wink, caught in the act. From the first 
George felt as much afraid of him as he was of uncle. 
When he smiled, which he did frequently, the under lip 
tightened, while the upper lip lifted over a row of white 
clean-cut teeth. It was a smile without warmth, vindic- 
tive and cruel. Yet the lips were the lips of a sensual 
rather than of a passionate man. 

**If ye find him dour, Mr. Gordon," uncle continued, 
** ye ken how to tak* the dourness out o* him. Dinna be 
sweir when ye begin." 

** There's only one effectual cure for stubbornness," 
the schoolmaster said, **a good biceps," and laughed as 
at a capital joke. George looked at him, wondering 
seriously what he was laughing at. 

"You don't know about the biceps, eh?" he asked 
gaily. 

The child shook his head. 

** Ah, but we'll explain all that to you next week," he 
said. "Object lesson, practical illustration — that's my 
method of teaching. It would be a shame to keep you 
in ignorance." 

Again he laughed, and again George wondered what 
he was laughing at. 

"You've a big enough head, anyhow," he commented, 
crossing to where George sat. " We ought to get some- 
thing packed into this, John." 

"Glasgow blind," John muttered, "a big head an* 
nothing in'd! — Is't the same again, Mr. Gordon?" 

"Yes, John; the same again. And are you forfd of 
reading, eh? Do you know what I study every morning? 
No? Dumbbells. The only study I keep up. Splendid 
study for a teacher." 

This was evidently a better joke still, for uncle laughed 
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as well this time. But George did not see the joke, and 
was ashamed to be found so stupid. 

** And what's this you're studying now? The Shorter 
Catechism! Ah, your uncle knows what is good for 
you." 

**He*s been awfu' neglec'et in Glasgow," uncle sol- 
emnly declared. **He hadna heard tell o' the Shorter 
Catecheesm till he cam* here. Whaur's your mother, 
laddie? She's no awa* out, is she? " 

** She's upstairs," George answered, and he was weary- 
ing for her to be beside him again. 

** An' how faur are ye on noo? Are ye up to What is 
Sin yet? Here ye are, Mr. Gordon," he broke off^ set- 
ting a tumbler on the table for him. **Ye'll find that's 
good stuff." 

**The better day, the better drink," the schoolmaster 
commented. His teeth glittered again, and his right eye 
looked for a moment as small as the left. 

**It*s the Sabbath day," uncle observed, speaking unc- 
tuously, "an' ye can settle the morn. Are ye up to 
What is Sin ? " he asked again. 

** That's the next question, uncle." 

'*0u, ye're gettin* on," uncle admitted. ** Learn 
What is Sin, an' the master '11 hear ye afore he gangs. I 
learned that ane when I was a bairn," he remarked, as 
Mr. Gordon lifted a chair to the table, **an' I've never 
forgotten it. Any want of conformity unto, or transgression 
of Man, there's a fine satisfyin' sound in thae words 
that appealed to me. It's my favourite that, an' God 
having out o* His mere good pleasure,** 

" What is Sin?** Mr. Gordon repeated with a snig- 
ger. ''A question we're never tired of answering. 
Here's to you, John!" 

The two men sipped and smoked, and George sat try- 
ing to get the satisfying sound into his memory. When 
mother came down she acknowledged Mr. Gordon's 
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greeting with a distant bow. Seating herself beside 
George, she helped him so that he was able to answer 
perfectly to the schoolmaster before he went away. 

'*Oh,"he said, ** you're doing grand. If you get on 
at that rate, I'll be getting out of training. Eh? " 

"Ou," uncle observed, **ye'll do your best by him, 
Mr. Gordon. Mind what Solomon says, an' he was a 
wise man as far as bairns are concerned, though when it 
cam' to women he lost his head — maybe mair. . . No, 
no, Mr. Gordon. Weel, if ye will insist, I canna refuse, 
though it's an obleegement, an* ye could settle the morn 
as easy as the day. I'm a man o' faith and willin' to 
trust. Guid nicht, guid nicht, an' haste ye back." 

He turned to George when the schoolmaster had gone, 
**Weel, what think ye o' Mr. Gordon?" he asked. 

**Is that man a schoolmaster?" Mrs. Malcolm in- 
quired. 

" He's a grand man," he chuckled, ignoring the 
mother's question; ^'a grand man for laddies like you. 
But ye'll find that out for yoursel' the morn; an' he im- 
proves upon acquaintance," he chuckled. 

** He's a beast! " Mrs. Malcolm muttered to herself. 



CHAPTER TRACKING A 

FOURTH FRENCH PENNY 

THERE was quite a company gathered, Peter 
Orrock the smith, Tam Niven the joiner, four very 
old men who had all been weavers in their day, and the 
carter, Andrew Graham. Just at the back of the smith's 
garden was a strip of ground, where in the summer 
months the younger men played quoits and the elders 
looked on. A seat was set against the wall of the 
garden, and on it three of the old men were seated. 
The other, the youngest of these octogenarians, leaned 
on the dyke beside them, while the smith, the joiner, 
and the carter lounged about with their hands in their 
pockets, and pipes in their mouths when they had 
nothing to say, or stood at a respectful distance facing 
their older friends when they had anything of impor- 
tance to communicate. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and of course was not a 
time for argumentative talk. Moreover, they had just 
finished a tea-dinner, and took things quietly. A good 
meal deserves respectful treatment, and rumination after 
dinner is an excellent digestive. From where they 
stood they could see the road as it dipped down to the 
hotel and rose again towards the church, or they might, 
if they so minded, take a peep into the gardens beside 
them and comment on flowers and fruit. 

After he had got his pipe lit, the smith talked to the 
others of what was doing in the world outside of Cuthil, 
and gave them, bit by bit, a summary of Saturday's Scots- 

36 
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man. His brother from Balgowrie had paid him a visit 
on Saturday afternoon, and left a copy of the paper 
behind him. 

" I had a grand nicht wi' it," he told them; **and was 
at it again this mornin'. Man, yon's an awfu' lot o* 
readin' for a penny." 

** Ye wasna owerby last nicht," the joiner commented. 
** Ay, that explains. D'rymple was wonderin'. But ye 
micht hae brought your paper wi* ye an' let us hae gotten 
a glisk o' it. It wouldna hae been so dry wark as readin* 
at hame.** 

**I wasna i' the fettle last nicht, Tam, an' was content 
to sit by my ain fireside, though I'll no allow it was so 
dry as ye think.*' 

He took the pipe from his teeth, and the company, 
recognising a joke, smiled. 

Phineas Leitch, better known in Cuthil and round 
about as Whinny Leitch, the youngest of the old men, 
seeing Orrock put away his pipe, took the opportunity 
to hand him his mull. *'Ay, Peter,*' he remarked, 
" ye*ll never hae seen onything i* the papers about hiz 
four yet? *' 

**No, man," the smith answered, speaking reluctantly, 
** I havena seen ony mention o* ye yet, but I'm no giein' 
up hope. Whinny. We'll see ye a' in print yet, I'se 
warrant." 

Jeems Melville, the oldest of the quartette, shook his 
head. ** If it be na comin' soon," he said ruefully, ** it'll 
be amon* the Deaths ye'll need to look for it." 

** Hoots!" the joiner objected. "What are ye gaun 
on about? I'm lookin' for it amon' the Marriages 
mysel' ! " 

**Ay, Tam, ye're aye the same," Jeems moralised; 
**ye will hae your joke." 

"An' what for no?" Tam asked. "As lang as ye're 
young enough to enjoy a joke. How auld is it ye are? 
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I aye get mixed up about it, an' canna tell whether it's 
ninety-six or sixty-nine." 

"Tam, Tarn," the old man protested, **it*s my son 
Andrew ye*re thinkin' on. 1*11 be ninety-seven come the 
twenty-fift* o' January." 

**Ay," Whinny concurred; **an' Abel ninety-one, an' 
Gilbert eighty-seven, an' mysel* eighty-five." 

** Three hunder an' fifty year amon* the four o* ye," 
the joiner commented; ** it's something to brag about." 

Whinny nodded approvingly. " That's just what the 
young chap said i' the summer," he reminded him. ** I 
found out he was a chap that put things i' the papers, 
an' so I telled him about hiz four, an' that's what he 
said : three hunder an^ fifty year amon! the four, ^* 

** Didn't he promise to put ye in?" Andrew Graham 
asked, and answered for himself, **I mind o* it fine. 
He was stan'in' just here whaur he could get a glisk o' 
the loch atween the double dykes when he said it. If I 
was him the now, you would be me when we were 
crackin'. Whinny. I mind o't fine. It was Saturday 
afternoon, an* I was waitin' my turn to get my hair 
docket." 

'* That's so," the smith solemnly testified; ** Samuel 
was trimmin' mine when ye were crackin', an' the chap 
was mair taen up wi' the whummled pail I was sittin' on 
than wi' your crack. I wondered at the time if he would 
keep his promise. But he may put ye a* in yet. I'll 
keep an eye on the papers an' let ye ken for certain." 

** Three hunder an' fifty amon' the four," Whinny 
repeated; **it's no ilka day they have the like o' that to 
print." 

'*An' how faur might we walk this mornin'? " Abel 
Beveridge, aged ninety, inquired. 

**Down to the Meal Mill Brig," Melville pondered. 

'*An' back, Jeems," the second youngest, Gilbert 
Guthrie, reminded him. 
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" Twa mile, there an* back," the smith wound up. 

** That's eight mile amon* the four o* ye," Tarn Niven 
calculated, and the old fellows looked up in surprise. 
This put the walk in a new light, and they were aware of 
having performed a feat. 

Only Andrew Graham could not see it. ** Havers!" 
he commented. ** Eight mile frae here to the Meal Mill 
Brig an' back? I wonder at ye, Tam, measurin' miles 
wi* your footrule. What do you say to that, Adam? " 

The question was addressed to Adam Russell, who 
had sauntered up and joined the group. Adam was an 
elder, and walked soberly and sedately on the Sabbath 
day. The air was still mild, and he had doffed his coat 
and appeared amongst them in his shirt-sleeves. He 
looked round the company, and passed Andrew's ques- 
tion over as though he had not heard it. 

"Ay," he remarked, speaking with an air of great 
mystery, **ye*ll no hae heard about the collection the 
day? " 

All eyes were directed to Adam at once. It was not 
so much the words as the tone in which they were 
spoken that roused the interest of the listeners; and 
beholding Adam's face, they knew he had something of 
grave importance to communicate. He was not a man 
to waste words in frivolous conversation, and all were 
impressed. Even the old men forgot about their ages 
on the instant, and were as young as any in the company 
in their thirst for news. 

**The collection?" Orrock echoed. "It wasna a 
special collection the day, Adam?" 

" I thought the kirk made a special collection ilka 
Sabbath," Niven remarked, speaking drily, "an' an extra 
special after every pay-day." 

"Weel," Adam answered pointedly, "it mak's no 
difference to you, Tam, special or ordinar', for ye never 
gang beyond the bawbee." 
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** Sometimes no' that length," Tam answered non- 
chalantly, " an* on thae days it's extra special. But gang 
when I like, I commonly gie mair than I carry awa'." 

Adam regarded him reprovingly, while the older men 
shook their heads and tried to look grave. 

**Tam will hae his joke," Jeems Melville repeated. 
"He*s an awfu' hand, but ye canna tak' a' he says for 
gospel. " 

**Tam*s fonder o' the kirkyard than the kirk," was 
Andrew Graham's opinion. ** Funerals is his Sabbath 
days, an' a kistin' is his only prayer meetin'. Ye come 
into the world without countin' the cost, but ye've to 
scrape and save to get out o' it, an' the joiner kens which 
pays him best — births or burials." 

**What about yoursel', Andrew?" the joiner good- 
humoredly asked. ** You that drives the hearse? " 

" This is serious talk," Whinny moralized; "terrible 
serious to hiz four auld folk listenin'." 

** But what has a* this haverin' about coffinin's an* fun- 
erals to do wi* the day's collection?" the elder asked. 
**An' I was at the plate mysel'; that's how I ken about it," 

'* Was it terrible sma* the day? " Tam inquired. 

Adam did not think the question worth answering. 
** When we counted the money," he said solemnly, ** what 
do you think we got i' the plate? " 

'* A sixpence! " Tam hastened to reply. 

**Weel, if we did, Tam— an' I'll no say we didna — it 
wasna yours. " 

"No," Tam answered, unabashed; ** though I did 
mak* a mistak' like that ance wi' a shillin', but I passed 
the plate for the twenty-three Sabbaths followin', so it 
was no great loss after a*." 

**Tam will hae his joke," old Melville repeated. '* As 
weel try to keep a cat frae fish-guts as Tam Niven frae 
his joke." 

Adam was annoyed at the seeming want of interest in 
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his news, and showed he was. " It*s ill-timed, jokin* 
on the Sabbath day," he declared, **and this is no' a 
jokin* matter. Fancy countin* the plate i' the session- 
house, an* findin* — what think ye? " 

**I*ve heard stories about buttons,*' Tarn ventured, 
but Adam interrupted. 

** Haud your tongue! ** he cried. '* This is a serious 
matter. Look; that's what we found! " 

He held out a coin on the palm of his hand, and the 
company looked at it curiously. Then old Melville 
picked it up, and it was passed from hand to hand. 

"It's Isa Be'ridge's French penny," Orrock declared 
unhesitatingly. " I ken it by the nick." 

**But she wasna at the kirk the day," the elder told 
them, and the mystery deepened. 

**No," Andrew Graham considered, **her man's no 
better the day, an' she couldna be expected to leave him. 
I noticed her round at John Murdoch's back window this 



mornin'." 



** That's whaur the penny has come frae, " Whinny cried. 
** Depend upon it, it was drappet in by John Murdoch." 

**No, man," Adam admitted. **It couldna be him, 
for I was at the plate the day, an* saw John fling in his 
threepenny piece. John doesna howd the like o' that." 

** No ill to howd, either,** Andrew Graham thought. 

**Does John Murdoch aye put in threepence?" Abel 
Beveridge asked in astonishment. ** That's no* the John 
Murdoch I was wont to ken.*' 

** Ye mind o' him when he was a young man?" Crom- 
bie asked. " He could aye swallow his ain share — an* 
mair — on the Saturday night; but when it cam' to the 
lawin', John was sound asleep, an' no power on earth 
could waken him." 

*'No sound but the clink o' glasses an' tumblers," 
Whinny added, **but the very mention o' siller to pay 
taen the senses frae him." 
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**John Murdoch," said Adam, "puts in siller every 
Sabbath day, an' that's different frae the feck o' ye." 

"A five-bawbee difference," the joiner sneered. 
** Silver's expected aff an elder, an* he canna win below 
the threepenny ! " 

** It's no the threepenny we're speaking about," Adam 
interrupted almost angrily. ** Wha put in that French 
penny? " 

** Wha ever did it," said the joiner, ** just made a mis- 
tak* o' a week. The collection for the Foreign Missions 
is next Sabbath, isn't it? " 

** Tam will hae his joke," old Melville chuckled again; 
but Adam had lost his temper by this time. 

" What has the Foreign Missions to do wi' it? " he 
roared. "I want to ken wha put in that French penny." 

** Were ye meaning to gie them it back? " Tam asked. 

"Be serious, be serious for ance!" Adam told him 
reproachfully. "It's no' a joke this." 

" Think it's a burial, Tam," Graham advised, "an' the 
coffin no* paid yet." 

Orrock handed back the coin after it had been the 
round of the company. " For ae thing," he deliberated, 
" it doesna come frae Isa Be'ridge, for she wasna at the 
kirk the day, and it was hers no further gone than last 
nicht, as far as we ken. But she was at John's back 
window this mornin' — we'll no say what for, it bein' a 
case o* needcessity, as ye might say — an' we'll tak* it for 
granted the penny cam' into John's hands. The next 
thing is, how did it come into the kirk plate? " 

" Did ye notice what the lady put in? That's Mrs. 
Malcolm, his niece frae Glasgow," Whinny asked. 

Andrew Graham fired up at this. " She's as good a 
bein' as lives," he declared. "I'll no believe it o' her; 
an' if it was the bairn that put it in, it was John Murdoch 
that gied it to him." 

" Lent it to him," Tam Niven corrected. " Ye couldna 
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fancy John Murdoch gieiri onything — savin' maybe a 
prayer." 

** A gift you might be none the waur o*," the elder told 
him, **bletherin* like this on the Sabbath day, no' to 
mention spoilin' an interestin* crack." 

**I would rather stand it aff yoursel', Adam, if it cam' 
to the warst, though ye div get wandered whiles amon' 
saints an' sinners." 

"He means no harm, Adam," Melville said in soothing 
tones. ** Tam will hae his joke, ye ken." 

''Jokes be — be — be " Adam angrily replied. "It's 

enough to mak* a body swear." 

"Ay, it would be the laddie that put it in," Orrock 
reflected; "an* if so be it was him, John Murdoch's to 
blame." 

" Awfu* charge against an elder," Tam muttered sotto 
voce, " by a brother elder " 

" It's no' me that's chargin' him wi' it," Adam passion- 
ately corrected; "an' what's mair, I'll no' do it. I cam' 
here to get sympathy ower that penny, an' a' I've gotten 
is havers an' blethers. Guid nicht, Jeems," he cried, 
addressing the oldest man; "I'll be stappin'. I'm 
thinkin' it's about time ye were movin' yoursel', seein' 
the company ye're in. It's wearing darkwise, onyway." 

Tam watched him moving down by the side of the 
garden and smiled to himself. "There's a strong free- 
masonry amon' elders," he reflected. "He didna think 
it was goin' to be brought hame to John Murdoch." 

"I would be the last to blame Mrs. Malcolm, mysel','* 
Whinny remarked, addressing himself particularly to 
Andrew Graham. "I mind o' her ae summer playin' 
about here as a bairn, an' a blithe bit lassie she was. 
Her an' her man were here thegether ance. That '11 be 
twel' — ^about twel' year syne. " 

"Ay," Abel Beveridge agreed; " twel' year past i' the 
summer. It was just the time that John Murdoch 
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begoud business i* that shop. The house was left to her, 
ye'll mind, an' it was her man that set John up in busi- 
ness. He laid out a hunder pounds on stock an' fittings, 
I've heard, an' forbye that, John has been sittin' rent 
free since syne." 

'' John Murdoch couldna mak' saut to his kail at the 
loom," Melville reflected. **He was a lazy man a* his 
days, an' a wastrel into the bargain, until he taen up shop; 
syne he taen up religion, an' ye ken the man he is now." 

**No* a bit changed," Tarn grunted — **for the better 
at ony rate. He was a wastrel then, an' he's a miser 
now, an* there's michty little differ atween the twa; for 
they both think only about sel* — an* sellin', if I may 
say so." 

Orrock shook his head. '* I pity the mother an' 
bairn," he said, ** if, as I hear, they be come to bide. 
They'll hae their trials, though the house be her ain an' 
the business her man's." 

**When I used to be on the road," Melville mused, 
** I was wont to ca' on her mother in Invercolm, an' on 
her mother-in-law there too, an* did good business wi' 
both. George Malcolm was a young chap then, an' a 
fine lad he was." 

'* She's no' a widow," the joiner continued in a mys- 
terious whisper, **asye would notice for yoursel's the 
day. An' what's she doin* here without her man? Do 
you ken, Andrew? You brought them frae the station." 

The carter looked exceeding solemn. **He's in ill 
health, John telled me, ah' he's awa' abroad. She's to 
bide here wi' the laddie till he come back. Isn't that 
the story, Peter? " 

The smith, thus appealed to, looked as solemn as 
Andrew. ''Ay," he mused; "he's awa' abroad, as far 
as I ken. It maun be an awfu' change for the wife an' 
bairn, for they keepit a braw house in Glasgow, I've 
beard — an' servants." 
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** She'll hae the feck 0' the wark here," Beveridge 
declared, "for he*s doing without Kirsty now, an' he's 
o' little use i* the shop himsel'. He's ower lazy, an' I'm 
doubtin' if John Murdoch be the man to mind an 
obleegement wi' ony other feelin' than anger." 

** He's a droll laddie," Andrew told them, seeking to 
change the conversation. **But I'm doubtin' if he'll get 
on wi* John Murdoch, a' the same." 

** There's something queer about it a'," was Melville's 
opinion. ** I canna understand it," 

** What's queer? " Orrock asked sharply. *'Tam an' 
me that reads the papers reg'lar would surely ken if 
there was onything queer." 

**Weel," Melville answered; **it's queer how she 
comes here instead o* gaun to her good-mother's in 
Invercolm. She's weel enough ofiF, an' the twa o' 
them, mother an' bairn, would hae been made welcome 
there." 

** She'll be thinkin' she has some claim on John Mur- 
doch," Tam Niven answered; **but she's mista'en if 
she thinks John '11 see it in that licht." 

" Didn't Colin Webster help him wi' the shop as weel 
as Mr. Malcolm?" Crombie asked. **I mind o' Colin 
sayin' something like that to me ance. It wasna' that 
muckle, five pound or seven pound or thereabout." 

'*He did that," the smith growled, **an'as far as I 
ken, the money's no' paid back yet. A' the same, that 
doesna hinder John Murdoch frae ca'in' Colin an infidel." 

"This world's an awfu' lunatic asyluni," Tam re- 
flected; "but we canna mak' a better o' it. That's the 
way, I suppose, we're aye telled to mak' the best o' it we 



can. 



The old men rose and hirpled away together. It was 
getting dark and the air was becoming chilly. " Good- 
night, laddies," they said. 

"We'll need to be followin' their example," the joiner 
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reflected. **Look, yonder's the master; he'll just hae 
come frae John's: ye ken what he gangs there for. Ay, 
man, but it's a queer thing about that French penny. I 
wonder if it was the bit laddie that drappit it in, after a*. 
Are ye awa'? Guid-nicht, then." 

He stopped at the head of his own garden and 
scratched his head, as if to help him to a clearer under- 
standing of this mystery. **It*s a queer business a'the- 
gither," he muttered aloud. '* Whaur did the bairn get 
Isa BeVidge's French penny? That's the question. " 



CHAPTER 

ALIAS CANMORE 
FIFTH 

GEORGE had been but two nights and a day in Cut- 
hill, yet he had already lost hold of his former life. 
He was like one wakened from a pleasant dream and 
confronted with the sternest realities of life. If he was 
sure of anything at all on Monday morning, it was that 
his name was George Malcolm, but when he appeared at 
school the boys decided with one voice that he was to be 
called ** Canmore," and he was more mystified than ever. 
All the eight years of his life he had known no other 
name than George; his father had always called him 
George; so had his mother and the servant Grace. But 
that was in Glasgow, and here in Cuthil there was no 
servant, and father was away. Perhaps it was quite 
right that he should have another name here, for every- 
thing was different and the whole world was changed. 
Still it was hard to be deprived of a name that he 
thought belonged to him, and to be called by another he 
had never heard before. Even when its meaning had 
been explained to him, he failed to see why the name 
should be his, and ventured to protest against the unani- 
mous finding of the school. His name was George Mal- 
colm, and he did not wish to be called Canmore. They 
could ask his mother; she would tell them. The boys 
laughed at this. What had his mother to do with it? 
She was not at school. ** Canmore " was the name they 
had selected for him, and Canmore he was to be called. 
It was his right and proper name. 
All this was decided at an informal meeting in the 
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middle of the day when the boys had little time for dis- 
cussion. They were famishing for dinner, and the aroma 
of broth was meeting them at the gates of the play- 
ground. But though they had to leave him unconvinced, 
they let him know that they were not yet done with him, 
and that they would settle the matter at their earliest 
convenience. 

Accordingly, as soon as school was over in the after- 
noon, they took him aside quietly and argued him into 
a more reasonable frame of mind. Their logic was 
unanswerable. In a corner of the playground they 
gathered in full force, setting George in their midst, and 
not only demonstrated to him the appropriateness of the 
name, but justified themselves in their selection of it. 
There were other names that they might have called him, 
but surely ** Canmore " was the aptest of all. 

The first thing they did was to take off the Balmoral 
bonnet he wore and make him try on, one after another, 
the caps of every boy in the school. It was a convincing 
test, and, to poor George, a humiliating proof of his 
worthiness. Not one of the caps could he pull over his 
head. Long before he had tried the last he was con- 
vinced the boys were right, and meekly admitted his 
deformity. It seemed to him that his head was growing 
larger with every cap he tried; he felt it heavy on his 
shoulders, and there was something inside ever beating 
it bigger. Still, though he at last appeared to be amen- 
able to reason, the boys could not let him off; the ordeal 
had to be gone through. He had drawn it upon himself 
by refusing to answer to the name they had given him, 
whereas, had he known history, he would have accepted 
it as a distinction. They did not give royal names to 
everybody, although they had a **Long Shanks" and a 
'* Fiery Face " amongst them. For history was taught 
in school, and the boys had a way of their own for 
summarising their knowledge of it. Perhaps it was an 
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unconscious striving to make their historical characters 
real. 

This proof of the appropriateness of the title, however 
convincing it might be to George, was only the first part 
of the ceremony. After he had been compelled to try 
on their caps, they proceeded to try on his. Every boy, 
from Adam Blair, who was the Ex. VI., to Gavin Syme, 
the smallest boy in Standard I., had to take his turn and 
file past with George's balmoral hanging to his ears. It 
was a comical spectacle and all enjoyed it but George, 
who could only stand and look on, taking it seriously and 
soberly as was expected of him. "A mouse lookin' out 
below a divot,'* Adam Blair declared when it came to 
Gavin Syme's turn, and the whole school applauded. 

After all this had been gone through George was 
asked his name, and he had to answer **Canmore." 
There could be no doubt about it now. Canmore was 
the name he should be known by in Cuthil. So the 
matter was settled, and then Adam Blair, as a reward for 
labours, proposed a game. ** Kickbonnety," he sug- 
gested, and George's balmoral was the one selected. In 
the first place he was a new boy and a stranger; sec- 
ondly, he had dared to question their authority, on a 
point that had a long pedigree of precedents; and lastly 
and principally, his bonnet was new and sorely in need of 
kicking. 

Half an hour later, when it was brought back, he did 
not inquire too curiously about the ribands: he noticed 
that all the caps were ribandless in Cuthil. It was a 
strange place, and, of course, would have fashions of its 
own. 

** Now," said Adam Blair, wiping with the abused 
bonnet his perspiring face, ** we'll gi'e ye your name 
right." 

He handed the cap to Long Shanks, who disappeared 
with it, coming back in a minute's time, and holding it 
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as if it were a basin. George saw that it was full of 
water, and also that, after its journeyings round and 
round the playground, it was leaking badly. 

The boys gathered round him, grinning but silent. 

*' Malcolm Canmore," said Blair in his most solemn 
tones, **I baptize thee in the name of " 

George was blinded first with a spray of water, then 
with his own tears, before the bonnet was flung uncere- 
moniously on his head, and a stream of water was trick- 
ling down his back. 

This was too much. He shrieked with passion, and 
seizing the cap, dashed amidst his tormentors with impo- 
tent fury. Before Adam Blair could dodge the blow the 
dripping bonnet caught him full in the face again and 
again, and George was clinging to him with one hand and 
kicking at his shins, all the while howling with the rage 
of utter desperation. 

The conflict, however, was a short one. Adam 
quickly freed himself from such a mite of an antagonist, 
held him for a moment by the coat collar, shook him, 
and flung him contemptuously on the ground, where 
George lay and sobbed as if his heart would break. The 
boys shouted with derision and turned away. One of 
them struck up a chorus and they all joined in: 

** Grcctie, greet ie bairnie, 
Mammie's lambie-loo ! 
The cat looket at me 
An* cried, *' Mew, mew ! *' 

But George did not heed, did not even hear. Why had 
his mother brought him to Cuthil at all? This was a 
strange and wild place to him, and the whole world was 
turned upside down. 

He lay still, his face pressed against the hard ground 
as if he would seek to bury himself and be done with the 
troubles of life for ever. Gradually his body ceased to 
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be shaken with sobbing, but he did not rise. It was not 
so much the sense of humiliation in the eyes of those 
rough schoolboys that hurt him. That was merely the 
last straw in a load of affliction. The whole world of his 
childhood had slipped away from him in a day, and he 
was an outcast and an alien in a land of strangers. 
Everything he knew, everybody he loved, and all who 
loved him, had been snatched away from him, and he was 
left forlorn and desolate in the hands of enemies. Only 
two days ago had he left his home in Glasgow — and how 
far off Saturday morning already was. It was the last 
day in the life of George Malcolm whom he remembered 
happy in a happy home, talking with the servant, walking 
out with mother on sunny days, or playing in the nursery 
with his soldiers and horses when it rained outside; 
watching, when Leerie passed along the street lighting 
the lamps, for his father's return, and running to the 
door to meet him when he heard the sound of his key in 
the lock. But his father had gone away. Where he had 
gone to George did not know; only, mother said he would 
come back again, but not for a long, long time, and he 
did not seek to question her further. When she spoke 
to him about father, there were tears in her eyes and she 
kissed him. So he knew he was not to ask questions, 
but to keep quiet and be brave. Then Grace the servant 
had gone away too, and mother had brought him here, 
where nobody knew him, and now he himself was another 
boy whom they called Canmore. 

He lay still, even after his sobbing had ceased, keeping 
his eyes closed and pressing his face to the ground. For 
he felt that, if he looked up, he would find the whole world 
laughing at him and taking pleasure in his misery. Not 
only the world of men and women and children, but even 
the trees and the school, the hedges and the houses, 
would all be grinning and chuckling over his degradation. 
A child may not actually think of such things, but he 
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feels the horror of them none the less; and it is in sooth 
just because anguish is to him a matter of feeling which 
he cannot reduce to thought or translate into words that 
it grips him so poignantly. He may give vent to his 
feelings in sobs and moans, but he does not seek to 
analyse them. He suffers; that is all he knows, and the 
misery of it all is to be alive. It is sometimes said that 
childhood's grief is short-lived, that its tears are quickly 
dried; but there are sorrows of childhood that last a life- 
time, wrongs suffered that will be wrongs till the hour of 
death; and unquestionably the most terrible experience 
that may befall a child is the discovery of his isolation — 
the discovery that he is an Ishmaelite, with every man's 
hand against him. Not till he resents the injustice and 
in turn raises his hand against every man can there be 
any joy in existence at all, and that is merely the dour 
and sullen pleasure of fighting against Fate. But by the 
time he has reached that stage he has become callous and 
hardened, and is another boy entirely. He is not the 
boy he was, for he has lost his childhood at a blow and 
will never be the same again. 

Such an experience was George Malcolm's in coming to 
Cuthil. For the past two days he had hardly known 
himself; he had lost his individuality and was become 
somebody else. Now this last act, this grotesque carica- 
ture of baptism, had completed the tragedy, and he was 
cut off and sent adrift from his happy life in Glasgow. 
That was all a dream, and this was the real life. George 
Malcolm was lost, and henceforth he was to be Canmore. 

He must have lain a considerable time, for the play- 
ground was deserted when he started to his feet, and 
already it was almost dark. It was the sound of the 
school door closing and the turning of a key in the lock 
that roused him. He gave a terrified glance at the 
schoolmaster crossing the playground, and took to his 
heels. His sobbing had begun again and his eyes were 
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heavy with tears, but on he went as fast as his legs could 
carry him, not back towards the village but away from it, 
past the church and down the brae; caring little whither 
he went, so long as his back was to the school and Cuthil. 
He was tired, but did not know it, and stumbled as he 
ran. He tripped over a stone and plunged headlong into 
a ditch by the side of the hedge, but he picked himself 
up again and held forward. Then he heard the sound of 
a cart rumbling along the road, but when he met it he 
passed it without even lifting his eyes from the ground ; 
it was going towards Cuthil. 

Andrew Graham pulled his horse up and called to the 
childish figure fleeting past him, but George did not hear, 
and in the gathering darkness was out of sight ere 
Andrew had dismounted. 

** That's michty queer," the old man muttered. 
" Surely that was the wee gentleman; an' he was greetin', 
too." 

He looked about him, up and down the road, but all 
was still. "I dinna think I was dreamin'; Tm positive 
certain I saw a bairn runnin* by and greetin' as he ran. 
Woa, Rose; woa, lass!" 

But Rose was nearing home and had set off herself, 
protesting against being stopped for nothing. **Woa, 
lass! Weel, tak* your ain way. Maybe it was just a 
shadow an' you ken better than me; but if it was, this is 
no canny." 

Meantime George had run till he could run no longer, 
and he sat down by the roadside. Everything was going 
round and round, and the stars, coming out, looked down 
on him with watery eyes. Some of them sent lines of 
light, miles and miles long, straight down to him, and 
they touched his cheeks and played around his sleepy 
eyes. For these were God's stars, and they were kind to 
him. They were the same stars that he had watched 
from his bedroom window in Glasgow, and they knew him 
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and were sorry for him because he was in Cuthil They 
must have missed him from the window at home, else 
why had they come all this way to look for him? What 
kind, kind stars they were! But he was cold and his 
teeth were chattering, and his eyes wanted to sleep. Yet 
even as they were closing something cold touched his 
hand, and then a warm tongue began to lick his cheek. 
So he opened them again, and with uncertain hand patted 
a dog's head. 

"Good doggie, good doggie!" he said, and it whined 
and danced about him. But he didn't know that that was 
just its way of bidding him rise and come home. Instead 
of doing so he lay out on the grass, and the dog whined 
louder than ever to him, licked his face again and then 
his hands, and its tongue was nice and warm. Then the 
stars gathered round and kissed him, reaching out their 
long arms to say good-night ere, one by one, they all 
went out. 



CHAPTER 

A GOOD SAMARITAN 
SIXTH 

WHEN George again opened his eyes he looked 
round a room that was strange to him. He did 
not know where he was nor how he had come to be there. 
For a time, the fight and the school and uncle andCuthil 
were all forgotten. He only knew that he was cosey and 
comfortable, sitting all wrapped round with blankets and 
a heavy bedcover in a great armchair drawn up close to 
a blazing fire. In another armchair opposite sat a tall 
man with a black beard and a bronzed face. He was 
reading, George noticed, and wondered whether the book 
was a Bible; and, alas! feared it might be. For all at 
once he remembered uncle and knew he was in Cuthil. 
Yet it was not uncle's room ; it was too warm and bright 
for that. The lamp and the roaring fire filled the room 
with light and warmth, and he could see clearly into 
every corner. 

Behind the stranger was a bed standing against the 
wall where uncle's little window would have been, and on 
the ochred walls there were pictures in beautiful reds and 
blues and yellows, with names printed under them. But 
the only word George could make out was the word grocery 
which was in big letters on every one. At either end of 
the mantelpiece stood a fierce-looking china dog with a 
golden chain round its neck and golden spots on its 
breast. Between them were ranged groups of horses and 
sheep, which had once been black-leaded and polished, 
but were now so dull that they could not reflect the light 
of the lamp. Their bright polish had sunk, and they 
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were sadly in need of being oiled and varnished. On the 
table, which was as black as uncle's, stood a black bottle 
and a cup. 

All these things he saw without trying to take notice 
of them, for his eyes were on the bearded face of the big 
man opposite. How strong he looked, and how quietly 
he turned the pages of the book as he read! Everything 
was seen as in a dream; all he was actually conscious of 
was a feeling of warmth and comfort, and he had a desire 
just to sit still and hear the music of the fire, which was 
the only sound in the room. By and by his eyes caught 
sight of clothes steaming over the fender, and he recog- 
nised his own jacket and vest and knickers. And how 
dirty they were! The knickers were thick with mud, and 
one sleeve of his jacket was black from shoulder to cufif. 
He had forgotten about falling into the ditch, and now 
the sight of the mud perplexed him. Perhaps these were 
not his clothes, after all ; for he was not aware of having 
taken them off. But opening the blankets to see what 
he was wearing convinced him. He had on a shirt that 
was not his — a shirt big enough to have been his father's, 
and nothing more. 

The stranger, however, had heard George moving, 
and closing his book, he looked over. **Weel, my 
laddie, have ye wakened up a' richt?" he asked in a 
pleasant voice. 

George saw the dark eyes smiling on him, and was not 
a bit afraid. The whole expression of the face was kindly 
and the voice sympathetic. **I don't remember falling 
asleep," he answered; **and I don't know where I am." 

"Never mind that the now, laddie. We'll tell ye a' 
about it as soon as ye' re better." 

" Am I ill? " he asked in alarm. 

** I hope no', laddie; but I just cam' upon ye in time, 

or Weel, it's hard to say whaur ye might hae 

been." 
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George sat quiet for a minute, trying to piece into a 
sequence the events of the night. 

** Try another drap o* this medicine," the stranger ad- 
vised. '*It has been i' the house for years, and it was 
good to begin wi', so it maun be better now." 

He had risen while speaking, and was now holding a 
cup to the child's lips, who drank drowsily. ** How warm 
it is! " he murmured. 

"Ay, it's a grand heatin* thing, brandy; a braw medi- 
cine for them that keep it as a medicine — a* right in its 
ain place." 

"How did I come here?" George asked. He felt 
cosier than ever now, and sat up to enjoy a talk. 

His friend whistled, and a dog came and stood at his 
knee. " Speir at Birse here," he answered ; "it was him 
that found ye first." 

Then it was that George remembered lying down on 
the grass to sleep, and of a dog licking his hands and 
face. Yet it didn't look a kind dog, either. Its hair, 
short as it was, appeared unkempt; it had only the stump 
of a tail, which it was now trying its best to wag; while 
one of its cars was irregular in shape, and something 
shorter than the other. 

"Good doggie, good doggie!" he cried, and Birse 
crossed over, laid its head on his knee, and looked up at 
him with inquisitive eyes, all the while wagging its stump 
of a tail most vigorously. 

" Good doggie, good doggie ! " he repeated. " Did you 
lick Doddy's cold face and make it warm? I mind it all 
now," he said, looking over to Birse's master. "I was 
running away to Glasgow." 

"Glasgow, laddie?" the man echoed; "that's a lang 
way frae Cuthil." He shook his head and smiled sadly. 
" My laddie, ye would never win to Glasgow." 

" Shall I never get back to Glasgow? " he asked almost 
tearfully. 
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** Is that whaur ye belang to? Ay, you'll be the laddie 
that's come to bide wi' John Murdoch, then? " 

'*Yes; with uncle." 

'* It would be you that put that French penny i* the 
plate yesterday? *' 

"Yes," George answered proudly; ** I put it in." 

''That was surely a queer thing to do, laddie? Had ye 
no* ane o' our ain pennies to put in? " 

'* Uncle gave it to me," he answered; " and he told me 
French pennies are as good as ours to God." 

'* That's like John Murdoch," the man muttered; ** but 
it was Isa Be'ridge's penny, and how did he get haud 
o' it? " 

*'He got it from the limmer," George parroted, "when 
she paid for the whiskey. She was trying to cheat uncle, 
but, you see, God made it all right again, because it was 
an ob-leege-ment** 

**An obleegement," the man repeated to himself. 
*' Thae kind o' obleegements '11 bring John into trouble 
yet." 

"She wanted to get it for sevenpence," George told 
him. 

"And he charges eightpence, eh?" 

"Yes, on the Sabbath day." 

The man laughed outright, George did not know why, 
but the laugh was so hearty that he laughed too, and even 
the dog jumped up and looked from the one to the other, 
wagging his stump of a tail. 

After a short silence the man leaned forward, resting 
his elbows on his knees, and began talking to him confi- 
dentially. "What way did ye think o* runnin' awa* to 
Glasgow?" he asked. " Do ye no' like Cuthil, the little 
ye hae seen o* it? " 

The boy shook his head. 

He turned to the fire and spoke like one thinking aloud. 
" It's maybe no' to be wondered at either," he reflected. 
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** you bidin' wi' John Murdoch. Ay, poor laddie, yeVe 
to be pitied." Then to George he added, '* But ye*ll come 
to like Cuthil ance ye see how bonny it is in the summer. 
And your mother's wi* ye, isn't she? " 

*^Yes." 

** Ay, and if she doesna ken about this runnin' awa*, 
what a state she'll be in! What am I to do? Did ye 
just fling out o' the door an' tak* to your heels?" 

**I ran away from school," was the answer. "No- 
body's kind in Cuthil, and the boys call me " 

"Ah, but we'll a' be kind to ye now, laddie. You just 
be a man and never mind." 

" I like you," George burst out; "you are very kind; 
and I like Mr. Graham. What's your name ? " 

" My name's Colin. A'body kens Colin, the drystone 
dyker; and there's no' mony nowadays can build like him." 

"You're a good man; aren't you, Mr. Colin ?" 

Colin appeared to be staggered at the question. 
" Weel, nothing by-ordinar', laddie; just maybe what ye 
would say passable, as folk gang in Cuthil. But I'm no' 
Mr. Colin, just plain Colin." 

" Do you pi^y? " was the next question. 

Colin stared at the child and smiled, but George looked 
so serious that he too became serious. "I canna say 
that I have a gift that way," he pondered. "I would 
sooner put up a mile o' dyke than put up a petition. My 
laddie, to be truthfu', I'd better say no to that question 
at ance." 

"I'm glad," was the unexpected reply, and Colin re- 
garded this strange specimen of childhood with amaze- 
ment. 

"Then you don't learn the questions," George pro- 
ceeded, "and don't know What the Scriptures principally 
teach, nor Man*s chief end,** 

" No, bairn. I'm ashamed to say I've forgotten them, 
though I bid to hae kent them ance," 
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** Nor What is sin ? *' he pursued. 

Colin shook his head. ** Ower weel, laddie; ower weel. 
It's only bairns that dinna ken that ane." 

"But I know," George told him. '* Uncle made me 
say that one to the master last night, after the whiskey 
was done." 

'* A fit time for it, no doubt." 

^^ Sin" he said solemnly, **« any want of conformity 
untOy or transgression of the law of God, It's a nice short 
one, but I don't know what it means." 

** And a good thing ye dinna. Never mind the meanin' 
o' that ane. It '11 come soon enough." 

** If the boys kicked your bonnet," was the next ques- 
tion, " and then filled it with water and poured the water 
over your head, and called you Canmore, would you run 
away ? " 

" No* me ! It's coarse fun, no doubt, but it's just fun, 
after a'. And Canmore's a braw name for a laddie wi' a 
fine big head like you. That was the name o' a king, and 
ye ought to be proud o' it." 

"Do you like big heads?" 

"If they be fu' o' brains, they maun Jje better than 
little anes. Ay, I like a big head, and a big heart 
better." 

"But I don't want to be called Canmore," George 
objected. 

" That may be," Colin mused; "but a'body gets nick- 
names hereabout, and ye've just to tak' them whether ye 
will or no'. Some o' the folk here ca' John Murdoch — 
that's your mother's uncle — Holy Willie j and he likes the 
name grand, him no' kennin' a word o' Burns. Then 
Holy Willie ca's me the Infidel. It pleases him, and does 
me no harm. We a' get bynames in Cuthil." 

George was now regarding his friend curiously. "Then 
Colin's not all your name," he cried. " Your other name 
is Webster." 



^ 
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Colin nodded. 

** You're the infidel uncle prays for. ^ Lord^ stretch 
forth thine arm against the scorner and the unbeliever. Smite 
the mouth of that infidel Colin Webster^ wha brings Thy serv- 
ants into contempt,* " 

** A braw prayer," Colin commented; "rale like John 
Murdoch." 

**And will God smite you on the mouth, Colin?" the 
boy asked. 

"I dinna believe it, laddie. What was He gaun to do 
sparrin' wi' a dry-stone dyker ?" 

" But isn't God very fierce in Cuthil ?" George asked 
in a whisper. 

Colin shook his head. ** Eh, laddie, ye're bein' learnt 
an ill lesson. But what else could John Murdoch 
learn ye? Put a' thae thoughts out o* your mind, and 
just think about bein' a man, and bein' kind to your 
mother." 

George looked down and caught sight of the dog lying 
curled up on the mat outside the fender. It was sound 
asleep, and he was again feeling drowsy himself. The 
big fire, the soft blankets, and the warm draught were 
having an effect. ** May I go to sleep now? " he asked. 

For answer Colin rose and tucked the clothes more 
tightly about him, then patted his head, and sat down 
again to his book. When he knew by the regular 
breathing that the child was again fast asleep, he got up, 
lifted his cap, and slipped to the door. 

The dog had sprung up to accompany him, but he 
pointed to the boy and said, " Watch ! " Birse wagged 
his tail, and sat down again at George's feet. But, 
before the door was opened, he had pricked up his cars 
and fixed his eyes on his master's face. Colin held up a 
warning finger. "Quiet, now," he ordered, "an no' 
wauken him. What is it ye hear? " 

He listened himself, standing with his hand on the 
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sneck of the door, and presently he could distinguish the 
regular beat of footsteps on the road outside. 

''They'll be out lookin* for him," he thought aloud; 
"a woman's foot and a man's — Andrew Graham's, I'll 
wager." 

Opening the door noiselessly, he slipped out on tiptoe. 
In about a minute's time he returned, leading the way as 
quietly, and bringing with him Mrs. Malcolm and Andrew 
Graham. 

"Dinna wauken him, mum," he said, pointing her to 
the chair he himself had just left. 

She bent over her boy, and then raised thankful eyes 
to Colin's face, but could not speak. 

Colin turned away from her awkwardly. "Sit down 
for a minute," he advised. "Ye're sair putten about; 
an' I'll help ye to a drap o' brandy. ... Ye mind when 
ye brought the two bottles, Andrew? Ay, it's wearin' 
on for nine year syne. He would just hae been about 
his age, had he lived. And now he's lowin' i' the bottom- 
less pit, if ye believe what the ministers tell ye. But it's 
a damned lie." 

He had grown quite excited, but at once calmed down 
again. " Excuse me, mum," he said apologetically. 
"I'm no* mysel' when I think on that time; and his 
mother followin' him, broken in body and mind, leaving 
me a broken man. Here, tak' it up; it '11 do ye good." 

Andrew sat down on a chair by the bedside, and for a 
while there was silence in the room, save for the ticking 
of the clock and the breathing of the child. Then Colin 
told in a whisper how Birse had brought him to where 
the child lay sleeping. " The kettle was boilin' when I 
cam' in wi' him," he said; " so, as soon as I got his clo'es 
aff, I got his feet in warm water an' bathed his hands. 
Syne I gae him a drap brandy, though he was sleepin' a' 
the time, an' row'd him in the blankets just as ye see 
him. He waukened up a' right half an hour syne, no' a 
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bit the waur, and he's just aff to sleep again afore ye 



cam* in." 



'' I cannot thank you," Mrs. Malcolm said, with tears 
in her eyes. 

"Hoots! haud your tongue about it." Colin spoke 
almost gruffly. '* It's nothing." 

'* How will we get him hame ? " Andrew asked. 

Colin gathered the boy's clothes together, tied them 
up, and handed them to Andrew. "You look after his 
clo'es," he said, "and I'll mind the bairn." 

He lifted George in his arms, blankets and wraps and 
all, without disturbing his sleep. " He'll be as warm 
as a pie a' the road up," he said. " Screw down the 
lamp, Andrew. Now, mum, if ye're ready, we'll be 
steppin*." 

"But," Mrs. Malcolm objected, "you cannot carry 
him all that distance. He's too heavy, and — and " 

Colin smiled. " Double the weight, double the dis- 
tance wouldna put me up or down; would it, Andrew?" 

" Colin's a' right," Andrew assured her. 

"And think on the pleasure to me, mum," Colin con- 
tinued. . . . "That's right, Andrew. Leave it in a 
peep. ... A lanely widower without a bairn to mind 
him o' her that's dead and gone! I'm wantin' a word wi' 
John Murdoch, onyway. Now, Birse, watch!" 

It was a clear, still night, the cloudless sky spangled 
with stars that sparkled like brilliants. Not a sound 
was heard save an occasional rustle of twigs whispering 
in sleep, and now and then the sigh of a falling leaf. 
Colin took the middle of the road, and swung along with 
the easy stride of one accustomed to walk across fields. 
Mrs. Malcolm kept close by his side all the way, grateful 
for his help, yet almost envious of his strength, and 
grudging him the weight of her child. Yet how tenderly 
he carried him, sleeping as sound in those giant arms as 
in his own bed, tucked in by a mother's loving hands. 
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Colin Webster's cottage stood a mile and a half outside 
of Cuthil, and they did not speak a word the whole way. 
When they came to Murdoch's door, Andrew Graham 
bade them good-night, but Colin carried his burdetl 
right upstairs, and it was not till then that Mrs. Malcolm 
tried to thank him, but words would not come. Colin, 
however, understood what she would say, and put her at 
ease. "He would just hae been o' his age," he said, 
pointing to the bed, "had he lived. He was our only 
bairn. Ay." He moved awkwardly to the door, holding 
his cap in his hand. " 1*11 get my blankets when ye*re 
ready," he added; "but dinna be in a hurry. I'm gaun 
to hae a crack wi' John afore I gang." Then she heard 
his heavy feet on the stair. 

John Murdoch sat in his favourite chair smoking when 
Colin entered the kitchen. He greeted his visitor with a 
stare, but did not offer him a seat. Colin, however, did 
not heed the old man's surly silence. He wheeled a 
chair round, and sat down facing him. 

John scowled, but said nothing, and Colin, stretching 
his feet towards the uninviting fire, began complacently 
to fill his pipe. His silence irritated the old man, who 
saw that he was expected to speak first. 

"What devil's business is a' this? " he surlily asked. 

"That's just what I was wonderin', John. Devil's 
business it certainly is, and I'm glad to hear ye own 
tiirt. Wha, think ye, can hae frightened the bit laddie 
to run awa'?" 

"Run awa'?" John echoed. "Whaur was he to run 
till? To his father?" he asked with an evil sneer. 
" This is the only hame he has on earth! " 

"God help him!" Colin commented. 

John glared at him, something of rage and something 
of fear in his expression, but contented himself with a 
solemn rebuke. " Dinna tak' His name in vain, Colin 
Webster. It doesna sound well aff your lips." 
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** Maybe no','* Colin answered quietly; "but it was 
said in a' reverence a' the same." 

"He's a child o' sin," John declared to the guttering 
fire. 

" Weel," Colin argued, " if so be he's his uncle's bairn, 
a' the mair reason that you should look after him." 

"Look after him? Wha says I dinna? Spier at the 
master. I made him learn six o' the Questions afore I let 
him to bed last night. He'd never even seen the Cate- 
chism in Glasgow. It a godless place, an' that shows the 
upbringin' he has haen." 

"Six Questions!" Colin repeated aghast. "Poor 
laddie! He has mair need o' a run in the caller air." 

"Caller air's a' weel enough through the week," John 
contended; "but it's out o' place on the Sabbath day. 
If ye get six days o't, you've little need o' it on the 
seventh — though you, bein' in outer darkness, ken no bet- 
ter. Is't no' the scandal o' the parish that you trail awa' 
to the Pitullo Plantin' to sniff the caller air ilka Sabbath 
day? " 

" At ony rate, ye canna say I fill my belly wi' the east 
wind, John, for it's a fine sheltered place." 

" Colin Webster," John protested, " that's blaspheemy, 
comin' frae you, a man that hasna darkened the kirk door 
for years." 

"Weel, John, you darken it regularly, I'll be bound; 
ye darken the kirk itsel'; ye darken the light o' day; 
your religion's a blight and a darkness, but I'm damned 
if ye'll darken this bit laddie's life." 

He brought down his fist on the table with a blow that 
made it shiver. 

John Murdoch took his pipe from his lids, and stared 
horrified on the younger man. — "Have I lived," he 

asked, "to hear sic profanity in this godly " 

Colin cut him short. " I've heard the rant afore, John; 
and it's just a waste o' time. Let us come to the 
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point. But crackin's dry wark, so we'd better weet our 
whistle." 

He tabled a shilling, and John's hand went out to it 
instinctively. ** Ye ken I canna refuse an obleegement, 
Colin," he said in a changed voice, "an* ye just play on 
my good-natur*. If it be a sin, the Lord's mercifu*, an' 
understands that I just do it out o' kindness o' heart. 
D'ye want the sevenpence or eightpence?" 

** Your best," Colin answered shortly, "and be quick 
about it." 

As soon as the glasses were filled Colin began again. 
** I've an account to settle wi' you, John, and I maun hae 
it settled this night." 

John set down his glass with trembling fingers. " It's 
impossible, Colin," he whined. "Ye ken I'm a poor 
man, and now there's twa mair mouths to fill. Times 
have been awfu' hard — no' that I would complain against 
the hand o' the Lord — but though I'm poor I'm honest, 
an' ye'll be paid in time." 

" It's aye the same story," the other bluntly told him. 
" Nothing but wait, wait continual. Weel, I'm content 
to wait, but only on ae condition. " 

John Murdoch looked relieved, and took a sip of 
whiskey. " That's but reasonable," he admitted ; " only 
no ungodly condition, Colin." 

"My condition's just this, neither mair nor less: you 
be a little cannier wi' that bairn than ye've been; less o' 
the Questions and a thought mair o' kindness." 

"The Questions are good for him," John objected; 
"and he maun be trained up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion o* the Lord." 

Colin sniffed. " Mind what I'm sayin', or if I hear o* 
ye seekin' to darken his life, I'll hae that money out o' ye, 
though I should roup ye to the door." 

" Ye're a hard man, Colin," he muttered, almost tear- 
fully. " How muckle is it I'm due? " 
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** Brawly do ye ken that." Colin spoke with contempt. 
** It was seven pound years syne, and it's seven pound 
yet. I've mislaid the I. O. U. for the twa pound some 
way or other, but I have the first ane safe enough." 

"That '11 be only five pound then?" the other asked 
anxiously. 

"Weel, I'm doubtin' I'll get no mair aff you, kennin' 
the man ye are." 

** Ye couldna force ony mair, Colin. That's law, and 
we maun bide by the law." 

** D'ye ca' this bidin' by the law? " Colin asked, lifting 
his glass. 

" If it's no', Colin, ye ken weel it's an obleegement, an' 
an obleegement's aboon the law." 

"But to come back to the point," Colin said; "mind 

what I tell ye about the laddie, or And ye're to 

allow him down to see me whiles. I ken ye would keep 
him frae me if ye could." 

"Ay, for the bairn's sake; no' that I bear ye ony ill- 
will, for I mind ye i' my prayers night an' mornin'." 

Colin laughed aloud. ^^ Smite the mouth 0* that infidel^ 
Colin Webster^** he quoted, ^^wha brings Thy servants into 
contempt. That's your prayer, John Murdoch." 

The old man looked aghast. "I—I pray for your — 
your — conversion," he protested feebly. 

"Weel, weel," Colin said good-naturedly; "so be it. 
It's muckle the same in your mouth. But ye'll mind 
what I tell ye." 

" I'll be a father to the laddie," he unctuously declared. 

"Ay, his father was a good friend to you. It cost him 
a hunder to set ye up here and stock ye, and there's no* 
a penny o* that paid back ony mair than my ain. And 
forbye that, ye're sittin' rent-free in a house that belangs 
to his mother. Ye're mair in their debt than they'll ever 
be in yours. Oh, I ken fine what I'm speakin' about, so 
ye needna deny it." 

-''CV* or THE 
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**Ye ken weel Til look after the laddie," John insisted. 
**I'll do my best for his spiritual weelfare an' his bodily 
wants." 

''If I was sure about the bodily wants I wouldna fash 
about the spiritual weelfare." 

"Your soul's in darkness," John informed him, speak- 
ing with great solemnity. 

Colin emptied his glass. '* Ye look well after your ain 
spiritual weelfare," he sneered, "though it's dear at 
eightpence. I'll tak' my change now, if ye've no objec- 
tions." 

" Did I pick up the shillin', Colin? " 

" Come awa'! Fourpence. Man, man, but ye part wi* 
it wi' a grudge." 

" No' me; ye wrang me there; but only I dinna mind 
o' lifting the shillin." 

"Ay," Colin sneered. "It's a rale accommodatin* 
memory, a memory that forgets. Here comes Mrs. 
Malcolm, an' I'll be steppin'." 

Mrs. Malcolm entered with Colin's blankets and rugs 
and bade him good-night. George was still sleeping 
peacefully, she said, but she was afraid to be away from 
him, and hurried upstairs again. 

" Ye'll mind what I said," Colin warned again when he 
rose to go, " or — ye ken what to expect." 

" It's — it's just five pound, isn't it ? " John asked 
timidly; "no' seven?" 

" Damn you and your five pounds! Good-night." 

When he had gone John Murdoch rose in his wrath 
and shook an agitated fist at the closed door. He was 
almost crying with vexation and rage, and it was some 
time before words would come, and when they did come 
they came in a torrent. "Eh, ye blackguard! ye 
damned blackguard! God forgie me for swearin'; but 
he's an infidel. Lord, an' he's damned to a' eternity. 
Curse him. Lord! Smite his blasphemous mouth that 
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mocks Thy servant! If it wasna for that seven — I mean 
five — pound, Lord! An* waur nor that, Lord, he kens 
about that day o' my backslidin' — only him an* Nance 
Birrell hersel*. Lord, send him a witherin' palsy, but 
prosper Thy servant. Lord, an' blessed be Thy name. 
Amen." 

He sank into his chair again. His prayer had brought 
him relief. 



CHAPTER MAKING FRIENDS OF 

THE MAMMON OF 
SEVENTH UNRIGHTEOUSNESS 

FOR the next few days George Malcolm's life was 
brighter than it had been since he left his home in 
Glasgow. He did not return to school that week, for his 
mother was afraid almost to allow him out of her sight. 
Indeed she would have had him stay in bed, if she had 
had her way, not that he was ill, for he wakened after a 
long sleep, fresh and full of life. His mother was seated 
at the bedside, sewing. He watched her through his 
half-closed lashes for a while ere he crept forward and 
caressed her cheek. ** Mummy! " he murmured. 

She bent over him and her eyes were aglow with glad- 
ness. "All right again, Doddy? " she asked. ** Quite 
sure, now? But you must lie still and I shall bring you 
a nice warm cup of tea." 

But George could not understand why he ought to lie 
still. **May I not get up, mummy?" he questioned 
wonderingly. " I don't want to lie in bed." 

She fondled his hair, the while regarding him anx- 
iously. " Wait till you get a cup of tea," she persuaded, 
"and then we'll see. If you lie still for a while, mummy 
will stay beside you. Uncle is minding the shop him- 
self this morning just to let me be near you." 

"I'm not ill, am I, mummy?" he asked in a tone 
partly of surprise and partly fear. 

"Just a wee, wee bittie," she told him. "We'll play 

70 
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at being ill,*' she added coaxingly. "You'll not goto 
school to-day, and I'll stay here beside you." 

After bringing him tea she resumed her sewing. 
George again watched her and discovered that she was 
sewing new ribands to his balmoral bonnet, whereat his 
face fell. 

* * Please don't, mummy, " he pathetically protested. * * I 
don't want ribands. If I go with ribands to my bon- 
net, they'll just laugh at me and kick it again." Then 
he told her about the scene in the playground, how the 
boys had given him a new name, and how he had run 
away, thinking to go to Glasgow. But in spite of that, 
his mother insisted on giving the bonnet new ribands, 
and George tried to compromise matters by asking 
whether he might not wear the ribands inside. ** They'll 
not know," he announced joyfully, "and perhaps they'll 
get some other bonnet to kick." 

Mrs. Malcolm agreed, not that she saw any necessity 
for hiding them, but simply because she was eager to 
humour him. 

Much against her will, he got up after breakfast, but 
he told her so often that he was not ill at all, that she 
was fain to believe him. She yielded only on condition 
that he would stay beside her in the little room at the 
back of the shop, and to this he readily assented. He 
had no desire to be left in the kitchen with uncle, who 
had donned his red nightcap again, and sat smacking and 
smoking where he could easily reach forward to the 
fire or, without rising, open the little window behind 
him. 

The room at the back of the shop was little more than 
a closet, but there was a fire in it, one chair, and a stool. 
George seated himself on the stool, and with a book — not 
the Shorter Catechism — made himself as happy as he had 
been in Glasgow. His mother sat quite near, sewing and 
talking to him, only leaving him now and again when she 
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had to attend to the shop when customers entered. And 
from where he sat George could see right into the shop, 
which was a wonderful place. The window was so full of 
boxes and bottles that little light got inside, and it was 
impossible to see out. The shelves and counter and the 
big barrels seemed ail to be dozing in a dim, religious 
light, not bright enough to be reflected from the array of 
tin pitchers and pots and pans that hung in one of the 
corners from floor to ceiling. And what a number of 
things there were! Tinned meats, loaves of bread, bis- 
cuit boxes, paraffin lamps, cards of pen-holders, penny 
notebooks, and penny bottles of ink; sacks of flour and 
meal and potatoes; almost everything, in fact, that might 
be bought and sold in a village! Truly it was a marvel- 
lous place, and George divided his time between his book 
and peeps into this mysterious emporium. Occasionally 
uncle looked in to see that Mrs. Malcolm was doing her 
work properly, but he did not stay long, and George was 
not at all sorry. 

About the middle of the day, Andrew Graham called, 
and George ran into the shop as soon as he heard his 
voice. Andrew regarded him with dilated eyes for a sec- 
ond ere he could speak. Then he lifted him in his arms 
till his head almost touched the roof. 

**Eh; my laddie!" he cried joyfully, **eh, my laddie! 
This is surely a sicht for sair e'en. Here have I been 
wonderin' a* day about him," he said to Mrs. Malcolm, 
"an* he's no* a bit the waur. This '11 be blithe news to 
carry to Colin. He's at Toutmalane Farm the day, an' 
I've to ca' in the passin* an' tell him how he's keepin' ; 
but, mind ye, I thought to find him in bed." 

"I saw your cart outside," George said when he was 
safely on the floor again, **and Rose. May I have a 
drive with you? " 

" Some other day, dear," his mother said, and Andrew 
agreed with her. 
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"Your mother's right," he said; **bide aside her the 
day, an' some other time I'll gie ye a braw hurl" 

"Were ye wantin' onything, Andrew?" came a grum- 
bling roar from the kitchen. 

"Nothing particular," Andrew answered, "onless ye 
be gaun to pay your account, if that's what ye mean." 

" No." The voice was louder and angrier, but Andrew 
only grinned. "Would ye come cravin' ;w^ for siller? 
Awa', man! an' dinna waste folks' time. That's a* ye're 
doin' the now, an' time's money." 

" Does the Bible say that? " Andrew asked. 

"Read it an' see for yoursel'. I'm doubtin' it's no' 
often in your hands." 

"An' it's ower often in your hands to be in your 
heart," Andrew commented. . . . "Weel, good-day, 
mum. It's braw news I hae for Colin." 

He went out, and presently his cart was rumbling 
along the street. 

" Ye'd better see about the denner now," uncle called 
as soon as the shop door was closed. "What does 
the man want comin' into a shop if he's no' gaun to 
buy? " 

George almost dreaded going in to dinner, knowing 
that he would have to meet uncle again. But, after all, 
it was not such an ordeal as he had feared. It passed 
indeed almost pleasantly, for uncle was particularly quiet 
and did not set himself deliberately to detect and correct 
faults. He was as gloomy as ever certainly, and his great 
eyebrows were drawn over his eyes in a perpetual frown. 
But he did not do more than frown, and that was some- 
thing to be thankful for. After the grace George was 
allowed to take his dinner in peace, and before he had 
finished had found courage to sit easily on his chair. 
Only once did uncle venture to speak to him, and that 
was when he asked where the pudding was. " Do they 
not make puddings in Cuthil? " he inquired. 
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"Puddin*!" the old man growled. Then he checked 
himself, and spoke with a kink of groping after humour. 
** Na, there's no puddin's hereabout, onless when a sow's 
killed. Ye'll get your fill o' them some day. Eat awa'; 
eat awa'!" 

He retired to his corner as soon as his plate was empty, 
and filled his pipe. George returned to the back-shop, 
but the sun was shining so invitingly outside that, when 
mother had got the dishes washed and put away, he per- 
suaded her to let him go out. He would not go far from 
the door, just walk along the street and see the houses, 
and he would be sure to come back at once if he felt 
cold. 

When he got outside he wandered up and down the 
street, from uncle's shop to the Cuthil Arms and back 
again, but he didn't see anybody. All the children were 
at school, and their fathers and mothers were busy. 
However, he heard the clank of hammers in the smithy, 
and, looking in at the door, saw the smith and his appren- 
tice beating out the glowing iron on the anvil. He would 
have liked to have spoken to them, they looked so big 
and strong, with bared arms swinging the sounding 
hammers. But they were too busy to notice him. From 
the joiner's shop too there came the sound of sawing and 
planing; and further on, as he passed a low-roofed house 
with toy windows, he heard the rhythmical sound of a 
hand-loom. The door of the loom-shop stood open and 
he entered. An old man sat by one of the little windows 
away behind the great wooden pillars of the loom, work- 
ing with arms and legs. But he, too, was busy, and with 
bent head kept his eyes fixed on the web, creeping by 
single threads nearer to his busy hands. Surely every- 
body in Cuthil had something to do, except uncle. 

Leaving the old man toiling, he crossed the street to 
explore the Brock Wynd, and here again he heard the 
sound of labour. This time it was the whirring of a sew- 
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ing-machine — beginning gradually, then growing louder, 
till he heard it humming as well as whirring, then as 
gradually subsiding and stopping altogether, but only to 
rest for a moment and begin again. He would have 
heard this and passed on, for there were gardens at the 
end of the wynd; but gradually, above the noise of the 
machine, rose the sound of singing, and that made him 
pause. He had heard the same tune and the same words 
in church on Sunday, and surely also the same voices. 

*• Ye gates, lift up your heads on high ; 
Doors that do last for aye, 
Be lifted up that so the King 
Of Glory enter may." 

The sound came from an upper window, and climbing 
an outside stair he tried to see into the room; but failing 
to do so he opened the door, and, marching boldly inside, 
found himself in a tailor's workshop. On the board sat 
an old man and a boy; another man not so old stood with 
his back to him chalking and cutting at a high table, 
while a young woman sat at a sewing-machine set close 
to the window through which he had tried to see into the 
room. A large oil lamp hung by a chain from the roof, 
right over the center of the board, but it was not yet lit. 

The noise of the machine and the sound of their own 
singing prevented them from hearing him enter, and he 
stood listening till they had done. Then he stepped 
over to the board and took up a position by the side of 
the old man. The two on the board looked up in 
astonishment; the girl let the machine rattle itself still, 
the cutter stopped cutting, and both turned their eyes on 
the intruder. George looked from face to face, and then 
recognizing the man at the table as master, addressed 
himself to him. ** Encore,'* he said very solemnly. 

The cutter smiled. **It*s you, Canmore?" he asked. 

Poor George's face fell at once, and the man saw that 
it was being called Canmore that hurt him. 
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** Don't you like to be called Canmore?" he asked. 
**It's a grand name, and you should be proud of it. It's 
a name for a king." 

*'Yes," George agreed. "Colin told me that. Will 
they always call me Canmore now? " 

''I believe they will, in Cuthil." 

"You don't talk Cuthil," George answered. "You 
speak like mother. Do you come from Glasgow? " 

" No," was the answer, " I don't come from Glasgow; 
nor do I belong to Cuthil. My name's George, just like 
yours; George Melville." 

" Is that your right name?" 

"Yes, my right name." 

" And what's your Cuthil name? " 

Melville laughed. 

"That's ane ye werena expectin'," remarked the old 
man on the board. 

George turned to him. "What's your name?" he 
asked. "I saw you in church on Sunday. You're the 
minister that sings." 

"Let me introduce you," said Melville gravely. 
"This is Mr. George Malcolm, to be known in Cuthil as 
Canmore; Mr. David Briggs the precentor, commonly 
called Dauvit." 

" Uncle knows him," George interrupted, "and speaks 
to him when he prays." 

"That's another Dauvit," Briggs told him; "but he's 
an auld friend o' mine. He made the Psalms, an' I sing 
them." 

"And this," Melville continued, turning to the ma- 
chinist, " is Isa Niven." 

" What's your Cuthil name? " George asked her. 

Dauvit looked up and peered at the boy over his spec- 
tacles. "That's a kind o' secret yet," he whispered 
confidentially. " There's twa or three wantin' to change 
her name. Some say Syme^ some Blair^ an* others — 
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but Isa hasna made up her mind yet which '11 suit her 
best." 

** Dinna haver to the bairn," Isa protested blushingly. 
"I'm weel content wi* the name I have." 

** Imphm," Dauvit commented. 

**And this is our apprentice, John Todd, in Cuthil 
called Peerie," 

**How do you do, Peerie?" George said seriously, and 
Peerie grinned. 

**On the Sabbath day," Dauvit advised, **when he has 
his best cla'es on, ye'd better ca* him Treacle Peerie; he's 
rale fond o' it." 

" I'll try to mind," George assured him so earnestly 
that all laughed except Peerie. 

"Now, Canmore," Melville continued, "we are all 
friends. Take a seat on the board and tell us about that 
French penny." 

George sat down, but not to talk of the French penny. 

"Who told you my Glasgow name?" he asked. 

"Your father, Canmore. I knew it when I lived in 
Invercolm." 

"That's where grandmother stays. Do you know 
father? " 

"And your mother too. Your father and mother and 
I were all at school together. " 

"Father's away travelling," George informed him; 
"and he won't be back for a long time." 

"Travelling?" Melville echoed, and he looked on the 
child with tenderness in his eyes. "Yes," he mused, 
" your father is travelling for his health. Will you tell 
your mother that George Melville, from Invercolm, was 
asking kindly after her? " 

" She's quite well, thank you," George replied. 

"And say I know that your father is travelling for his 
health, will you? " 

"Yes." 
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**Now, then, what shall we talk about?" 

George turned to Dauvit. ** Encore," he said again. 

"Ye*re a droll laddie," Dauvit remarked. "Are ye 
fond o* singin*? Ay? Weel, we'll try ower Sf. George's 
Edinburgh again." 

George sat like one entranced while they sang. ** En- 
core," he said again as soon as they were done. Then 
they sang again and again for him, sewing as they sang, 
and the machine whirring almost all the time. Eastgate^ 
Martyrs y Dunfermline y Bangor ^ Coleshill — they went 
through them all, and still George would have more. 
He sat there all the afternoon, until he heard the chil- 
dren shouting on their way from school. Then he re- 
membered he had promised mother not to stay out long, 
and he left reluctantly. 

** May I come back again? " he asked at the door. 

** Certainly," Melville told him. " Come back as often 
as you please. Tell your mother to let you up on Thurs- 
day nights at seven, and then you'll hear grand singing." 

George nodded. 

"And you'll remember to say what I told you? That's 
right." 

When he was gone they heard some of the school 
children shouting in the street, "Canmore, Canmore! " 
while one voice inquired about a French penny. 

" Poor laddie! " Melville sighed. 

" He's a rale treat o' a bairn," was Dauvit's comment. 
" I wonder how him an* John Murdoch get on. I doubt 
they winna souther." 

Had Dauvit followed George to the shop, he might 
have learned. 

His mother was astonished to hear about George 
Melville, and to know that he was now resident in Cuthil. 

" He said he knew father was travelling? " she inquired 
anxiously. 

"Yes, mummy." 
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She sighed. ** George Melville is a good man, Doddy," 
she said. ** Yes, I'll let you go and see him again." 

"On Thursday night, mummy?" 

"Yes, every Thursday night." 

" Ye'll do nothing o' the kind," came a voice from the 
kitchen door, where uncle stood listening. " Come awa' 
an' get your tea." 

He sat and growled at the child all the time they were 
at table. 

"What good can George Melville do ony bairn?" he 
asked viciously. "A perfect Laodicean, that's what he 
is. Pays his way reg'lar, no doubt, but that's no' religion. 
A' he gangs to the kirk for is the singin', an' it's him 
that's to blame for thae hymns the bairns rant at the Sab- 
bath-school." 

" He and Dod were good friends once," Mrs. Malcolm 
ventured timidly to assert. 

Uncle turned on her fiercely. "An* is that onything 
to his credit?" he girned. "You should be able to 
answer that, Lebe." 

The colour fled from her cheek, and something like a 
sob escaped her lips, but she did not answer. 

"An' what about that cr'atur*, Dauvit Briggs?" he 
asked. "A fiddler!" 

If he had said "a murderer," he could not have put 
more of loathing and contempt in the tone. 

"Then there's that flichty limmer, Isa Niven," he 
continued, " as senseless as her father. It's easy seein' 
whaur she'll land hersel'. There '11 be a christenin' afore 
a waddin', or I'm cheated; an' I wouldna be vexed to see 
Tam Niven brought down. He bauds his head ower 
high, but the Lord can bide His time, an' I wouldna 
wonder but what He has. an e'e on Isa. She'll be His 
instrument o' vengeance, ye'll see. An' when, wi' God's 
blessin', the fatherless bairn comes, Tam Niven's tongue '11 
not be so nippy." 
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Mrs. Malcolm listened, hardly knowing whether to 
laugh or cry. 

**Then there's that mongrel tyke, Peerie Todd," he 
went on. **If a' stories be true, his mother keeps a 
shebeen. But I'm watchin' her, an' I'll hae her up for it 
yet. The laddie canna be good. His father drove a 
cuddy, an' his uncle played at shinty when he was a 
grown man. " 

**But, surely," Mrs. Malcolm protested, *'they can't 
all be wholly bad. They must have some good points." 

**No' a single ane," he declared. "Whaur would ye 
look for goodness in this world? In Glasgow? No; you 
should ken that by this time; an' as little need ye look 
for it here in Cuthil — outside o' that door," he added. 
** An* what's goodness, after a*? It's religion we want. 
Na, he doesna gang back there again. First he tak's up 
wi' an infidel, syne wi' a band o' singers. The thing's 
ridic'lous. I'll no' hae this house polluted an' corrupted 
by him visitin' wha he pleases." 

He shoved his cup angrily from him, and turning to 
his favourite corner, picked up his pipe. To it he was 
wont to confide his charitable reflections on his fellow 
mortals, and it was black and grimy, and it sweated and 
stunk. 

But in spite of his interdiction, George did go back. 
George Melville could have explained very briefly how 
that was managed. 



CHAPTER COLIN WEBSTER'S 

EIGHTH KIRK 

A LMOST two years had come and gone since Mrs. 
l\ Malcolm and George had made their home in Cut- 
hil. The father had not yet come back, and George had 
almost forgotten about him. Rather was it that his father 
was growing into a memory, and was now only a part of 
the life lived, long, long ago, it seemed, in Glasgow. 

When he was going to bed at night, or dressing in the 
morning, he sometimes asked about his father, but Mrs. 
Malcolm did not encourage him to do so. Father was 
coming back sometime, she would say, and they had just 
to wait patiently. But when she saw by his wistful eyes 
that he wished to know more, she pressed her face to his 
and kissed him. ** Won't it be grand when he does come 
back, Doddy?" she asked. "That *11 be a happy time, 
won't it? " 

**Yes, mummy; just like Glasgow." 

" Like Glasgow, Doddy." 

Then he would speak to her about his books and 
toys — at home; and the word Home always went to the 
mother's heart, though George was too young to know 
that. 

When he was by himself he rarely thought of life in 
Glasgow now. It came to him at times as a dream — a 
dream of joy and happiness, of mornings when he awoke 
in a world of sunshine, and played and sang the live-long 
day because there was nobody to be afraid of and noth- 
ing to fear. But that was all past and gone now; it was 

8x 
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not life, only a dream. To be alive meant to be ever on 
one's guard; to ask questions timidly, and to answer 
them evasively — even untruthfully, if by so doing one 
might escape whipping; to be afraid to go to school and 
to be afraid to come home; to go to bed thankfully, and to 
rise in the morning downhearted and hopeless. So is it that 
cowards and liars are made, and alas! George Malcolm's 
training bade fair to make him both. At home uncle 
terrorised him; at school the master did his best to crush 
his spirit and to kill his intelligence; and these were the 
two who dominated his life in Cuthil, who had laid 
hands on him and were moulding his character to ideals 
of their own — the one by his false and perverted notions 
of religion, the other by his ignorance and the brutal 
assurance that is born of utter incompetence. There 
were, however, stolen moments of relief when he could, 
as it were, hide himself from both uncle and master; but 
such moments were more of a negative than a positive 
happiness. They were simply a respite ; for the shadows 
of these two lay on his life from Sunday to Saturday. 

With the schoolboys he had become friendly, and they 
graciously allowed him to join in their games, yet he was 
not one of them. Their tongue was strange to him, or, 
rather, his was strange to them; he was not dressed as 
they were, and the games they played were all new to 
him. At first they had laughed at him, mocking his 
speech and calling him Gentry, which was a capital 
charge in democratic Cuthil. They asked him sympa- 
thetically how his mother was, and the first time the 
question was put George had answered in all seriousness 
that she was ** Quite well, thank you." This tickled his 
tormentors so much that every boy in the school made a 
point of asking it whenever he had an opportunity, until 
George at length saw they were making fun of him, and 
refused to answer. But he could not see the joke. 

By and by, however, the boys saw that, in spite of his 
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white collar and carefully brushed clothes, he was not a 
favourite with the master. He was punished oftener 
than any other in the class, and when his schoolfellows 
observed the master continually holding him up to ridi- 
cule, and smiling when he managed to bring tears to the 
poor lad's eyes, they came over to him in a body and 
made a treaty of peace. One gave him a top, another a 
bit of string; for tops were out, and it was the season of 
marbles. One of them let him hold for a minute all his 
marbles in his hands, one of them a glassy, and proposed 
a game at ** Funny" till he learned to play. Then he 
would try him at " Winny. " One boy offered him a sucker, 
another a sling, while Archie Kilgour, whose father was 
a hagman at Ballachy, brought him one morning a 
pocketful of sheep's wool, a fish-hook, a horse-hair chain, 
which he had made himself, and a live mole. George 
accepted all but the mole, explaining that uncle might 
kill it, whereupon Adam Niven volunteered to keep it for 
him, which was an honour done to both Archie and 
George, for Adam was Ex. VI., and the champion 
jumper of the school. After that, Adam himself at a 
game at ** Kevy " chose George the very first on his side, 
and that settled the matter. He was at last one of them- 
selves, and any boy annoying him would have to reckon 
with Adam Niven. Adam, in fact, was exceptionally 
kind to him, and advised him not to wear a collar. *' An* 
if you would learn to climb trees," he informed him, "ye 
wouldna be lang in tearin* your cla'es.'* 

But George could not persuade his mother to let him 
dispense with a collar, and though he came home one 
evening quite proud of a big tear in his jacket, he looked 
in vain for it next morning. 

Even the girls, noting the changed attitude of their 
brothers towards the newcomer, and taking their cue 
from them, made up to him and strove to win his favour. 
One bribed him with sweetmeats ; another — without 
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knowledge of precedent — tempted him with an apple, 
while Ruth Rumgay, the dressmaker's niece, managed, 
sitting next him in class, to slip into his pocket a rag of 
crimson silk ribbon, a pattern of merino, a clipping of 
tulle, a garter, and the fragment of an inch-tape. George 
accepted their gifts with equanimity, but preferred the 
apple, which shows how little originality counts for in 
love matters. 

Yet although boys and girls all made friends with him, 
they did so with a patronising air that made him feel he 
was still a stranger. Moreover, they insisted on calling 
him CanmorCy which was a continual reminder to him 
that he was not of them, nor of Cuthil, and nowadays not 
even of Glasgow. He and his mother were exiles, and 
they were only waiting here the return of father. Nor 
was it at school alone he heard the name Canmore, 
Grown-up people, men and women, got into the way of 
calling him by that name until it was only from his 
mother at home that he ever heard Doddy, Even the 
tailor and Andrew Graham and Colin Webster, his three 
great friends in Cuthil, followed the fashion of the place, 
and used the nickname. But they said it so kindly, as if 
they were honouring him in giving it, that he liked to hear 
them say it. Still, after all, it was only his Cuthil name, 
and mother called him Doddy because that was his name 
in Glasgow. 

Perhaps it was because he felt himself a stranger 
among the children at school that he attached himself 
so devotedly to Colin Webster. Colin was his chief 
friend; after him came Andrew Graham and George 
Melville. 

The tailor's shop was on the other side of the street 
from uncle's, and George was a frequent visitor. He 
liked to hear Dauvit striking up one of the old psalm 
tunes, especially Coleshilly which he chanted line by line 
before it was taken up by all and sung in parts. But the 
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best night of the week was Thursday night, when the 
choir met for practising at seven o'clock. At first 
George was only a listener, but one night Dauvit put a 
psalmody into his hands and told him he was to sing also. 
Thereafter he got his special corner of the board, and 
along with the apprentice Peerie Todd, and the dress- 
maker Henrietta Rumgay, became a member of the choir. 
But he was a member only on Thursday nights. On 
Sundays he had to sit with uncle and mother, and was 
not allowed even the use of a psalmody; uncle did not 
believe in music books. Indeed, he strongly objected to 
the visits to the tailor's shop, and would have stopped 
them had it not been that Melville as a favour had asked 
him to allow George to come; and the tailor was a good 
customer. 

He grumbled about the waste of time, none the less, 
and hinted that lessons were neglected. Worse than 
that was the probability that at these meetings hymns 
might be sung, and he warned George against taking 
part in ** ony sic profanity." 

The truth is that not only hymns, but now and then 
even secular songs, were practised. George, however, 
did not mention this to uncle, though he told his mother, 
who saw no harm in it whatever. She was glad, indeed, 
that her child had found something to interest him in 
Cuthil, and in her heart thanked George Melville for the 
pleasure he had added to his life. 

What George enjoyed even more than the Thursday 
evening practisings were his visits to Colin Webster. 
Ever since the night he had been carried home in Colin's 
arms he had visited the dry-stone dyker regularly. 
Uncle grumbled about those visits, of course, and in 
every prayer put up a special petition, not only for 
"that infidel," but for any whom he might be leading 
astray. ** Lord open his eyes to his wickedness," he 
wailed; ** punish the black ingratitude o' him that deserts 
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Thy servant wha feeds him an' deeds him an* wrestles in 
prayer for him continually. An' yet, Lord, he follows 
after him that denies Thee an' makes a mock o' a chosen 
vessel o' Thine." 

But though uncle growled at him and nagged at him 
in prayer, he did not actually forbid his going. Colin 
Webster could have given an explanation of this, which 
was a mystery to both George and his mother. Mrs. 
Malcolm, indeed, imagined that uncle was being lenient 
against conscientious convictions, and accounted it to 
him for righteousness. 

Ere long, however, Colin quieted the old man's 
grumbling in a way of his own; albeit the special peti- 
tions were too mouth-filling to be dropped entirely from 
his prayers. When George rose to go home after a visit 
Colin always had a message for him. 

"There's sevenpence," he would say; **next time 
ye're down ye'll bring me twa ounce o' tobacco." 

Sometimes it was oil, sometimes tea or sugar or butter; 
certainly he always managed to have an order for some- 
thing or other, and as he paid ready money, uncle had to 
forego the pleasure of grumbling. 

Those visits to Colin were amongst the chief joys of 
George's life. He looked forward to them and counted 
the days from the one to the other. During winter he 
could only see him on Saturday afternoons; for it was a 
lonely road to Colin's cottage, and Mrs. Malcolm could 
not think of his going after it was dark. But when the 
days began to creep out with the coming of spring and 
summer, he was able to get down during the week. If 
darkness did come on before he left, Colin always accom- 
panied him home. 

One reason why he liked to visit the dry-stone dyker 
was that Colin talked to him, and also encouraged him to 
talk; and there were occasionally some strange conversa- 
tions between this " buirdly " man and little Canmore. 
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Another reason was that Colin had books and allowed 
George to read them. The best, according to George, 
were "Gulliver's Travels," ''Robinson Crusoe," "The 
Pilgrim's Progress," "The Tales of the Borders," and 
"Chapman's Homer." The few books George had 
brought with him he had read again and again, and uncle 
had none save the Bible and the Shorter Catechism. 
Here, however, was a perfect library for a boy, and the 
hours he spent with Colin Webster did him more good 
than all the schooling he had under Mr. Gordon. Colin 
also did him good in another sense; for the child was not 
afraid to speak to him, asking him questions — questions 
that often staggered Colin — and answering frankly when 
Colin questioned him. To uncle, on the other hand, he 
was afraid to speak, and in answering his questions 
studied rather to please than to answer truthfully, which 
is a short cut to lying. But he would as soon have 
thought of lying to his mother as to Colin. Uncle and 
the master between them might have crushed out of their 
charge both manliness and truth, and considered their 
work accomplished when he cringed to them, a liar and a 
coward. But Colin's influence worked for good, making 
him true to himself and true to all. 

At times when George looked up from his reading, he 
found the builder's eyes fixed on him, soft and tender as 
a mother's. It was a look that made the boy blush, he 
could not tell why, and he turned again to his book, yet 
with a^i uneasy feeling that the eyes were still fixed on 
him. Such a look, perhaps, a maiden catches in the eyes 
of a young lover, and she turns away fearing its intensity 
should read the sacred thought of her heart. 

One evening George caught this look again and again, 
and somehow or other it made him tire of reading. 
Closing the book he sat down beside Birse, and began 
playing with his ears. Birse accepted this attention as his 
due, only intimating by a wag of his stumpy tail a placid 
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appreciation. Looking up, George found Colin's eyes 
still fixed on him. 

" Are you thinking of your boy? " he asked. 

Colin nodded. 

"Andrew says he would have been a boy like me if he 
hadn't died." 

"Ay, just your age, Canmore." 

"Why did God take him away?" was the next ques- 
tion ; but this Colin did not answer. He winced and sat 
up in his chair. 

"Tell me about him," the boy continued; "and his 
mother." 

"There's no muckle to tell, Canmore," Colin began, 
speaking in a quiet, even tone of voice; "for he died 
afore he was a week auld. We had been married a lang 
while afore he cam', an' his mother was fell proud o' him, 
an' so was I. He was to be baptized on the Sabbath, 
but something ta'en his throat on the Saturday nicht, an' 
he passed awa'. That '11 be ten year past, come the 
twenty-fift' o' September." 

"The twenty-fifth of September," George repeated. 
"That's my birthday. I'll be ten years old then." 

Colin regarded him again with the wistful look in his 
eyes. "So you cam' into the world the day he was 
ta'en awa'," he reflected. " That '11 maybe be the way I 
ta'en to ye frae the first, Canmore. It's queer." 

"And then his mother died?" George prompted. 

** Ay, Canmore, she followed him. The minister cam' 
to see her on the Monday when I was at my wark. For 
that's the blessed thing to men folk, that wark ca's to 
them though there be death an' desolation i* the house, 
but it's the women that maun bide at hame an' thole 
through it. It was that visit that killed her, her bein' 
w'akly onywajr." 

The child looked up with awestruck eyes. "Killed!" 

"Ye see," Colin proceeded, still speaking in the same 
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passionless voice, like one describing something he saw 
in pictures, **the minister cam* to comfort her, an* he 
prayed the Lord to console the mother grievin* the loss 
o* her bairn, unbaptized an* lost to a' eternity.'* 

He sat up, and for the first time talked rapidly and 
fiercely. **If ever there was a lie spoken or printed frae 
the beginnin' o' time, that's ane.** He brought down 
his closed fist on the table, and then leaned back again in 
his chair. George beheld him and listened, trembling ; but 
when next Colin spoke it was calmly and quietly as before. 

**When I cam' hame that nicht,*' he said, ** there was 
the bit cofiin on the bed ready for the bairn, but the body 
o* the poor thing wasna i* the house nor was the mother. 
I looket about both but an* ben, kennin' little what I was 
doin', syne I tumbled out 0' the door an' across the fields. 
It was a gray, weetin* nicht, I mind, though I didna 
notice it at the time, for it was little I kent whaur I was 
gaun. I was just fleein' frae a toom house. On I gaed, 
stottin' an* stum*lin', but aye followin' the dog. It was 
the dog that found them, her sittin' by the Lundy Brig, 
a mile an' mair frae here, an' hushin* the poor dead infant 
in her arms.'* 

** Was it Birse?*' George asked in a whisper. 

**No; Florrie, Birse*s mother." 

**I lifted them both i* my airms," he continued after 
a pause, **an' eh, how licht she was! An* I brought 
them hame; but it was ower late. The doctor did a' he 
could, but she was past human help. She lived on till 
the Wednesday, an' then she slippet awa' — an' I've never 
been inside a kirk-door since. It was the minister that 
killed her, an' I telled him that to his face." 

**Was he a wicked man?" 

"No; he was as good a man as lived. Had he no' 
been so I would hae blamed him; but kennin' the man he 
was, I could only blame his religion. That's the way 
John Murdoch ca's me an infidel, but it*s little he kens." 
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**What is an infidel?*' George asked, and without 
waiting an answer; "are you one?" 

"I hope no*, laddie, though 1*11 no* believe in the God 
that burns innocent bairns." 

** Uncle's God is very fierce," George told him; **not 
mother*s.** 

**Eh, laddie! Maybe ye shouldna hear sic stories. 
John Murdoch*s god — if he doesna keep him inside his 
till — is the god o* wrath; your mother* s, the God o* love." 

George nodded. ** Yes, yes; that*s mother's." 

** Maybe I should gang to the kirk," Colin reflected; 
** maybe I'm doin' wrang in no' gaun. Sometimes I 
think that. But my kirk, since ever that day, is up on the 
hillside at the edge o' Pitullo Plantin'. I tak' my Bible 
there, and read a chapter to mysel*. Maybe He's no' wi' 
me, but it pleases me to think He is, an' I come awa' 
hame a' the better o' it. Ay! " 

There was silence in the room. George heard Colin's 
great verge watch ticking in his pocket, and the quiet 
ripple of the winds across the fields. It was already 
getting dark, and he would require to be going soon. 

Presently Birse jumped up and trotted to the door. 

** That's Andrew," Colin said. " D'ye hear the wheels 
yet? Ay, there they are. So you'll be gettin' a hurl 
hame, Canmore. Ay, laddie, an' ye were born that day 
he was ta'en awa'!'* 

When George got inside the cart, he had many puzzling 
questions to put to Andrew. But Andrew was not a 
theologian. **Ye're ower deep forme," he said with a 
laugh. **It's the minister ye should gang to, no' the 
beadle, though I'm doubtin' he could tell ye no mair nor 
mysel', clever man though he be. Tell me how a seed 
grows into a stalk o' wheat, an' I'll explain to ye life an' 
death an' the resurrection." 

** Colin told me about his boy," he next informed him. 
**I was born the very day he died." 
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**An* how do ye account for that?" Andrew asked. 
** That's a puzzler. An' Colin haein' sic a wark wi' ye. 
Eh?" 

*' But Colin's not an infidel," the boy confided. 

** Colin! an infidel?" Andrew gasped. '*I wonder at 
ye, Canmore. Wha said he was? Nobody but John 
Murdoch. Ye're awfu' fu' o' blethers the nicht, Can- 
more; nothing but theology. Had ye been a bittie 
aulder I would hae said ye'd been tastin* the day." 

George carried his theological questions to the tailor, 
but fared no better. How could he? He wanted to 
know to what God it was that John Murdoch prayed. 



CHAPTER A BLINK OF 

NINTH SUNSHINE 

IN spite of his friendship with George Melville and old 
Dauvit, with Andrew Graham and Colin Webster, the 
life of George Malcolm in Cuthil was far from being a 
happy one. His visits to Colin and his interesting talks 
with him, the casual afternoon calls on the tailors and the 
weekly choir practisings were merely brief blinks of sun- 
shine in his dark and depressing days, the only bits of 
colour in a colourless and leaden life. It was certainly, 
for a child, a depressing and monotonous existence that 
he dragged out at Cuthil. The dreams that he had had 
of walking about in the fields with his mother, of climbing 
the hill, of taking her everywhere, and letting her see 
everything were never realised. 

His mother was in the shop from early morning till late 
at night, and Sunday, according to the religion of John 
Murdoch, was not a day for walking. The walks to the 
church and back again were enough. These were walks 
of necessity simply because the church could not come to 
them. The rest of the day was spent quietly, chiefly with 
the Shorter Catechism. This was a book that John Mur- 
doch worshipped. It was his fetich, and he ranked it 
higher than the Bible itself. There was much that was 
open to discussion in the Bible — verses on leniency and 
mercy that might well have been omitted, passages that 
were somewhat flavourless to the fastidious taste of those 
who believed in a God because of original sin. John 
Murdoch's only medicine, if he happened to be out of 
sorts, was salts and sulphur; it is a common medicine in 
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country villages, and a coarse. He would dose himself 
with sulphur till it oozed from him and blackened every 
coin he fingered. He had also great faith in its spiritual 
efficacy; his walk and conversation reeked of it, and there 
was a sulphurous glow about his prayers. Much in the 
Bible was too soft and kindly for him who would have all 
sins purged — with sulphur. But the Shorter Catechism 
was a compendium of all that was hard and fast and rig- 
idly logical. The Bible was for reading; the Shorter 
Catechism was to be committed to memory. Another 
reason for his preference was its cast-iron insistence on 
Sabbath observance. It added to some of the command- 
ments three riders, and to others only two, whereas the 
fourth was of such importance that it burdened it with 
five. If the whole book was a fetich of John Murdoch, it 
might truly be said that the Fourth Commandment was a 
fetich of the old Westminster Divines. 

George Malcolm, like any other healthy-minded child, 
had no liking for a book that simply shelled the beautiful 
mystery of spiritual things with words that exploded if 
they were but pricked for a meaning. When he learned 
that ''God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able," he was no nearer a conception of Deity. ** What 
is a spirit?" he might have asked. **What does infinite 
mean? or eternal? or unchangeable^ No mortal man 
could tell him. The words are but counters which men, 
by common consent, have agreed to use as expressive of 
things beyond their ken. They are no explanations of 
the mysteries, but merely catalogue suggestions — names 
given in order to facilitate reference to the mysteries they 
indicate. But though questions and answers were alike 
meaningless to him and served but to make a dreary Sab- 
bath drearier, yet he now set his whole heart to learn 
them, for once he had repeated to uncle's satisfaction the 
particular questions and answers for the day, he was at 
liberty to go upstairs and sit quietly in his bedroom. 
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Here he joined mother, who wrote her letters on Sunday 
afternoon. When she had finished he got out one of his 
books and read aloud to her till he was tired. Then she 
got out a book of her own — usually it was Jeremy Taylor's 
** Holy Living and Holy Dying " — and read to him. 
There they stayed till tea-time, returning after tea and 
reading again as long as they had light. The schoolmas- 
ter usually visited John Murdoch after tea on Sunday, 
and they heard the two talking and drinking below, and 
were therefore careful not to go downstairs until they 
were sure the visitor had gone. 

In summer, when the nights were long, they sometimes 
went out together after the shop was shut at eight o'clock, 
and they rambled away outside the village, caring little 
whither they went, so long as they were alone. It was 
enough to have the hedges on either side of them; to see 
the fields stretching beyond, dotted with sheep or 
speckled with browsing cattle, and for an hour to luxuri- 
ate in the glory of freedom. George enjoyed these walks 
even more than his mother did, looking forward to them 
all day, and starting to his lessons as soon as tea was over, 
so as to be ready in time. It was only occasional cus- 
tomers who called after eight, and uncle preferred to 
serve them himself through the little window. By nine 
o'clock they had to be home again for worship and sup- 
per, and then it was time to go to bed. Uncle did not 
retire early himself, for George frequently heard him 
moving about the kitchen, opening and closing drawers, 
and droning and mumbling as he moved, long after mother 
and himself were in bed. But ** early to bed and early to 
rise," John considered excellent advice for others, al- 
though he did not act on it himself. 

The most beautiful break in his life here was when his 
grandmother from Invercolm, Mrs. Malcolm, drove up to 
see them and stayed two days. These were days of ex- 
quisite happiness to George, for, next to his mother, his 
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grandmother was, he discovered, the most beautiful 
woman in the world, and she made him talk to her, telling 
her all about Glasgow, and about his father. Then she 
told him stories about his father when he was a boy, and 
said that George was very like him. 

** Very like your father, Doddy," she repeated, speak- 
ing to him just as mother often did, and fondling his hair. 
**He had a fine big head, too, when he was a boy, and 
brown curly hair just like yours," 

And George, for the first time in his life, was quite 
proud of his big head. 

Only once during those two memorable days did George 
notice any signs of unhappiness, and often and often, 
after she had gone, did he wonder what it could have 
been that made mother and grandmother sorrowful. For 
it stuck to the memory of these glorious days like a 
speck of cloud on the full-orbed moon. It was on the 
second day, when the three of them made a picnic party 
to the foot of the hill, starting early in the morning and 
returning just in time to let grandmother drive away 
again. They spent the forenoon walking about, for the 
time being a part of the teeming life of fields and bushes, 
or sitting in some sunny place, and talking of father. 
After lunch, at a beautiful grassy spot which George dis- 
covered, he left the two of them and went away to play 
amongst the bushes, and to explore the burn that came 
tumbling down the hillside, gushing over rocky places in 
strips of silver, crooning and resting in pools, ere it shot 
down again with a laugh and a shout headlong over the 
face of a. boulder, catching at the tall waving grass in its 
wild plunge. 

Halfway up the hill he sat down and rested. Looking 
down he saw mother and grandmother just like little 
specks, and the white table-cloth in front of them no 
bigger than a handkerchief. They were still sitting as he 
had left them. So he ceased being an explorer and be- 
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came a sportsman. Slowly from bush to bush, and ever 
keeping them in sight, he stalked down upon them. But 
just as he was near enough to jump between them with a 
great shout, he heard a sob, and he saw that his mother 
was sitting with a handkerchief to her eyes. He stopped 
in his spring and the shout died on his lips. 

** I thought it all out," she was sobbing to grandmother, 
** and I acted for the best. No, I couldn't face Inver- 
colm, where everybody knew Dod and me. And— and — 
my bairn! No! I came here; it's a hard life with uncle, 
but I promised Dod to wait for him here. I shall be here 
to meet him when he comes back. It's a bitter life, but 
it's preferable to Invercolm." 

**But, Lizzie," grandmother pleaded, ** could not 
Doddy come with me? You say it would be happier for 
him, and — Lizzie — he'll learn, sooner or later." 

The mother sobbed. **My bairn," she said. **Ay, 
somebody will tell him, some kind friend, but they don't 
know here. Often I've thought of sending him to you, 
for he's not happy. And uncle's religion — and his pray- 
ers! Oh! " 

George saw her shoulders shudder, and could bear 
it no longer. ** Mummy," he cried, throwing his arms 
around her, '* mummy, mummy! " 

The women started, and his mother was calm on the 
instant, although George saw that her eyes were wet 
when she looked up to him. She was smiling on him, 
but the smile was through tears. 

'* Mummy, what makes you cry? " he asked. 

She caressed his cheek. ** Because, because the world's 
so beautiful here, Doddy," she said. **It is so happy — 
to be here." 

"Old folk are very silly," his grandmother added, 
** and often when they are very happy they cry." 

He looked at them with serious eyes. That was a mys- 
tery to him. 
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**Do you never feel that you would like to cry," she 
asked, ** when something awfully nice comes to you ? " 

He shook his head soberly. ** Nothing nice comes in 
Cuthil," he said mournfully, " except this picnic and you, 
grandmother." 

** Would you like to come and stay with me in Inver- 
colm? " she asked. 

"Yes," he answered at once, "with mummy; and we'll 
go walks every day till — till father comes back." 

The two women rose. The mother was almost on the 
point of crying again. ** Take us to see the burn," they 
said, and George was happy again. That was the way to 
enjoy a picnic, not to sit talking all day. His mother's 
tears were forgotten whilst he dragged the two ladies 
along the burn side, and showed them all the great falls 
and sleeping pools that he had already explored. But, 
all the same, he could not think of that picnic afterwards 
without seeing his mother with a handkerchief to her 
eyes and hearing her sobbing. 

During the two days that grandmother stayed at Cut- 
hil, John Murdoch was in a worse temper than usual; but 
George did not heed — was hardly, indeed, even afraid of 
him. He smoked and grumbled and growled, and snapped 
at everything and everybody, hirpling from the kitchen 
to the counter and from the counter back to the kitchen. 
It was a terrible thing to pay folk for doing work, he 
kept muttering to himself, and have to do it with one's 
own hands. What did people want galavanting about the 
country side, visiting where they were not wanted? If a 
visitor did come to see him, why should she come when 
his rheumatism was bad? It was all a plot, he believed. 
That was gratitude for feeding and clothing one of her 
blood and keeping a roof over his head. 

From morning to night it was the same. Neither 
mother nor grandmother could enter the kitchen without 
having something spoken at them, while at every meal 
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the conversation was all of the clearness of provisions and 
the pinch of poverty. But when grandmother was going 
away, George saw her take a sovereign from her purse 
and lay it down on the table at uncle's side. The old 
man's lingers closed on it at once, and a change came 
over his face. 

**I hope ye've enjoyed your visit," he said almost 
kindly. "Haste ye back, Mrs. Malcolm; haste ye back. 
We're i* the Lord's hands, ye ken, an' I'm gettin* auld an' 
frail now, an' my troubles are no' to seek. But it's a con- 
solation, Mrs. Malcolm, to be prepared, come when He 
will." 

**We all have our troubles," she said quietly; **and 
often we make them worse than they are." 

'* Ay," he announced, ** that's true. But tak* an ex- 
ample by me, Mrs. Malcolm, Though the hand o* the 
Lord be heavy, I dinna complain. Rheumatics, an' pro- 
visions, an' bad trade, an' bad debts, an' twa mair mouths 
to fill, it's — it's — I tell ye what, Mrs. Malcolm, it's just 
scandalous! An' other folk winnin' aff easy that dinna 
deserve it! Ay, the ways o' the Lord are inscrutable." 

** It seems a hard world at times," the old lady sym- 
pathized. 

**Ay," he agreed dubiously; "but dinna complain. 
No' but what ye're puttin' a brave face on it an* bearin* 
up wonderfully. Think o* the next world. There '11 be 
some grand upturnin's there," he chuckled. " It'll be a 
pleasure to look on. Will ye hae time for a prayer afore 
ye gang? No ! Weel, it canna be helpet. There's time 
for a word or twa, no doubt, but a short prayer's like a 
brose breakfast, just a shove by, an' that's just a down- 
richt insult to the Lord. But I'll mind ye nicht an* 
mornin', Mrs. Malcolm. Good-bye, then; good-bye, an* 
haste ye back; haste ye back! " 

After the door was shut he opened his fingers, glanced 
at the coin, and fondled it ere he put it into his pocket. 
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** Haste ye back," he chuckled, **an* bring mair o' 
them. She maun be weel aff, though what she has done 
to deserve prosperity at the hands o' the Lord it beats . 
me to ken. But, Lord, that just shows poor mortals 
what you think o' siller — the hands ye put it in; an' it 
should be a lesson to us, Lord. A* the same," he burst 
out in a changed voice, **what way should she no pay 
for the young whelp's keep? He's nearer to her than 
me. I'll write to her aboot it; ay, I'll write this very 
nicht." 
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CHAPTER 

INFIDEL AND ELDER 
TENTH 

THERE was great commotion in Cuthil. Women 
came to their doors, stood there for a second or 
two, uncertain ere they gravitated into a group at the 
foot of the Brock Wynd. Perhaps it was the position of 
the well there and the unconscious memory of their feet 
that determined their common centre. The window of 
the tailor's workshop was let down and four eager faces 
filled the void of the four panes. Weavers came to 
the doors of their loom-shops and straightened their 
shoulders, laying an arm in the small of their backs; 
the joiner and the blacksmith crossed to the yard of the 
Cuthil Arms and joined the octogenarians — and nona- 
genarians — seated on a bench set against the wall. 

The faces of all were anxious, and those who talked 
talked in whispers. Far along the road a cart was seen, 
making slowly for the east end of the village. Andrew 
Graham was at the horse's head. Five minutes ago 
Jock Mavor, the hagman at the Cal-wal (Cold-well) 
Farm, had galloped through the village on the farmer's 
favourite cob. 

The dressmaker, Henrietta Rumgay, came out with 
a skirt hanging over her arm, her fingers still holding a 
needle, and joined the group at the well. 

** It's terrible," she declared ; ** an' no woman body to 
look after him." 

**It is that, Heneretty," the others agreed. Ordi- 
narily they called her Henny^ and it was significant of 
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the solemnity of the occasion that they now with one 
accord used the name that was sacred to formal gather- 
ings when they gave their best manners an airing. 
Politeness was not a thing for everyday use ; that saved 
it from becoming vulgar. The good folks of Cuthil had 
that regard for politeness that politicians have for truth. 
Their reverence for it withheld them from using it on 
every paltry occasion. 

**It maun be serious," Mrs. Orrock declared; "ye 
could see by the way Jock galloped by." 

** I should run in an* let Mrs. Malcolm ken," Henri- 
etta continued. " She'll no hae heard." 

'* Ay, Heneretty," they all agree again; ** do that." 

She left the neighbours standing, and scurried along 
the street to the grocer's shop. Opening the door she 
burst, with scared face, in upon Mrs. Malcolm. 

** Isn't this awfu', Mrs. Malcolm?" she panted. 

Mrs. Malcolm looked at the excited eyes. ** What is 
it? " she asked. "I see there is something unusual on 
the street. " 

**Eh, Mrs. Malcolm," she cried mournfully, "how can 
I tell ye? We hope it's no' the warst." 

The mother gripped the counter with one hand ; the 
other she pressed to her heart. She was now more 
agitated than her visitor. **What is it?" she repeated, 
but speaking now in a whisper. ** Tell me! Speak! " 

Henrietta saw the agony in eyes and face, and spoke 
with a thrill of exultation in her voice. 

**Ay," she said, **I kent ye would be putten about. 
It's the feelin' heart, Mrs. " 

"Speak, woman! tell me!" 

"I'm comin' to it," Henrietta gurgled. "It's the 
feelin' heart, as I said. When I heard it, it gaed 
through me like a knife. Ay, folk pays sair for bein' 
sensitive." 

"O woman! " Mrs. Malcolm moaned. 
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** But it's maybe no' so bad as we're thinkin', 
Henrietta rattled on. "It's a terrible accident, they 
say; but wi' skill " 

"Is it — is — it ?" Mrs. Malcolm asked, but could 

say no more. The name died on her lips. 

"Ay," Henrietta repeated, with a kind of purring 
complacency; "I kent ye would be putt en about. Jock 
Mavor, frae the Cal-wal Farm, is on his way for Dr. 
Haig, an' ye ken he's a skilly man. We'll just need to 
hope for the best. As I was saying to " 

" O woman! " the mother wailed again. 

Had Henrietta not been so enamoured of the sound of 
her own voice, she would have seen that the woman she 
was talking to was in an agony. But all Henrietta saw 
was the reflection of her own dramatic delight in any- 
thing that was sensational. "It just shows the oncer- 
tainty o' life," she moralised. "We never ken wha's to 
be ta'en. There's the four auld men sittin' down bye 
there. If ye'd speired at me this mornin' wha was to be 
next, I would hae said ane o' them — Jeems Melville maist 
likely, for he's the auldest. But wha would hae thought 
o' him? Still, anon, it may no' be so bad as we think. 
While there's life there's hope, ye ken. It's a true sayin' 
an' a solemn, for it's poor heartenin' when it comes to 
that." 

Mrs. Malcolm was past speaking by this time. She 
stood rigid, like one stricken, clutching at the counter. 

"I thought it but right to come an' tell ye," she con- 
tinued, "kennin* " 

"What's this ye're gaun on about, Henny Rumgay?" 
John Murdoch appeared in the doorway behind Mrs. 
Malcolm. "What are ye bletherin' about? Surely 
you're auld enough to hae mair sense. Ye're no' a 
chicken. Have ye come here to gossip or have ye come 
to buy? " 

"Eh, John Murdoch," she ejaculated, "I wonder at 
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you speakin' in that calm way — you an elder o* the kirk, 
too, an' him bein* hurled hame in Andrew Graham's cart, 
maybe dead for a' you ken or care." 

" Wha's maybe dead? " he roared. ** Can ye no* speak 
like a sensible bein'?" 

"Eh," she said, "men have no feelin's ava*. Look 
how it's affectin' me, no* to speak o' Mrs. " 

" Wha are ye speakin' about? " he roared again. "Ye 
havena gone gyte, have ye?" 

"Did ye ever hear the like? " she appealed to Mrs. 
Malcolm, who still stood clutching the counter, her face 
like the face of the dead. " It's sma' comfort ye'll get 
frae the like o' him. I pity ye, Mrs. Malcolm." 

" Woman," John roared at her, "say what ye have to 
say, an' be done wi* it. Wha's dead? " 

" Wha said he was dead? " Henrietta retorted. " Did 
I ever say he was dead?" she asked, again appealing to 
Mrs. Malcolm. "An accident's bad enough, but there's 
no use makin' it waur than it is." 

" Henny Rumgay," the old man ejaculated, almost be- 
side himself, "are ye drunk?" 

It is a good thing that there was a counter between 
them, or Henrietta would have been at his throat. " Eh, 
ye black-hearted, leein* hypocrite, that ye are!" she 
screamed. "You would say I was drunk! An' me just 
come in to tell ye about Colin Webster's accident. I'll 
let the minister ken about this. I'll " 

" Colin Webster! " John repeated. " What way did ye 
no* say that at first? " 

" Me? That's what I've been trying to tell ye a' the 
time, if ye would haud your tongue." 

"Colin Webster?" he asked again. "Are ye sure? 
Ye're no* leein', are ye? " 

" Leein'! " she screamed. " Hear till him — the black- 
guard ! First I drink, syne I tell lees. It '11 be stealin' 
next. I'd better keep my distance frae the counter." 
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** Ye waste time, onyway," he growled. 

** That's a' the thanks folk get," she said, almost in 
tears now. " But I'll hae the town telled about this. 1*11 

gang straight to the minister — Mrs. Malcolm, Mrs. 

What's wrang wi' ye? Haud her up, ye — ye D'ye 

no' see the woman's in a faint? " 

Mrs. Malcolm had almost fallen, but she struggled to 
her feet. **It*s all right," she murmured, drawing her 
hand across her forehead. * * I'm all right. I — I — thought 
you — you meant — Doddy." 

**Doddy!" Henrietta exclaimed. **How could I 
mean him when the accident was out near the Cal-wal 
Farm. Did I no' tell ye that? Aweel, that was a bit 
thoughtless o' me. But ye're a* right now, little thanks 
to him, the blackguard! There's the cart now, I'll need 
to be gaun." 

She banged out of the door as she spoke. Mrs. Mal- 
colm followed uncle out by the kitchen, reaching the 
street just as the cart came forward. 

Colin was sitting up in the cart, propped with cushions 
and sacks of hay. His eyes were open but expression- 
less, as if he were seeing nothing. Andrew Graham was 
at Rose's head, leading her gently, and at a pace that even 
Rose, accustomed as she was to the leisurely ways of a 
country carrier, must have found painfully slow. 

**What is it, Andrew," John Murdoch asked. "What 
has happened?" 

"An accident," was the curt reply. Andrew did not 
trouble to look up as he answered. 

The figure in the cart moved, and something like a 
smile flickered ghastly in the eyes. "A — a visitation, 
John," Colin whispered. " You'll— -ca'— it that. Eh, 
Canmore?" 

This last was addressed to George, who came up at 
that moment, his books under his arm. He smiled on 
the boy and tried to raise his arm. Then a spasm of pain 
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came over his face and he closed his eyes. George gazed 
on him, but could not speak; only, Andrew Graham gave 
him a sorrowful nod of recognition as the cart crept on. 

George would have gone down to visit Colin that night, 
had his mother allowed him; but she knew he would only 
have been in the way, and kept him at home. Andrew 
Graham, however, called late in the evening to tell about 
the accident, and to say that George might visit next 
night if he pleased; for Colin would be glad to see him. 

**The doctor says he may haud on for a week," he in- 
formed them; ** but his days are numbered. Poor Colin! 
he suffers sair. ** 

** How did it happen?" Mrs. Malcolm asked him. 

" Well," Andrew answered mournfully, ** we can hardly 
say. It was the shepherd, Reuben Tosh, that cam* upon 
him, doubled up under the stone pillar at the end o' the 
dyke at the Pitullo Plantin*. I canna understand it 
either, for he wasna' workin' at that dyke the day; had 
just dandered there i' the dinner hour. It was just about 
the spot whaur he was wont to gang every Sabbath fore- 
noon." 

**A visitation," John Murdoch muttered. 

** Ay," Andrew retorted quietly, ** we a' ken that that's 
what you'll ca' it. Colin telled ye that himsel'; but what 
you say is neither here nor there." 

Mrs. Malcolm sighed. **Take a seat, Andrew," she 
said. ** You're put about, and I'll — bring you some- 
thing." 

Andrew, who saw from the old man's face that he re- 
sented the liberty his niece had taken, quietly tabled a 
sixpence as soon as her back was turned. John as 
quietly pocketed it, and his visage cleared. ** That's 
right, Lebe," he mumbled. " I was just gaun to ask him." 

**He's sittin' up in his chair," Andrew continued; 
"for he canna lie down, an' there he has to sit, waitin' 
the end." 
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**Is there anybody to nurse him, Andrew?" 

** Ay, auld Kirsty Niven, her that keepit the shop here 
afore you cam*, a kindly body she is. But I'm doubtin' 
her nephew Tarn *11 be down in a day or two." 

** A visitation," John repeated, ** as clear as daylight! 
I've prayed for Colin Webster " 

** An' your prayer's answered," Andrew grimly replied. 

** Ay," John continued, so blinded with self-righteous- 
ness that the sarcasm was lost on him. ** I've warned 
him ower and ower again, but Colin Webster would listen 
to no warnin*. He has tried the patience o' the Lord 
ower far; an' this is the end." 

" Eh, man," Andrew said, ** but you're a poor cr'atur'! 
Good-night, Mrs. Malcolm. This is an awful blow. 
Good-night, Canmore, an' God bless ye. Ye'll gang 
doun the morn's nicht." 

'* Yes, I've to take down his tobacco to-morrow." 

Next afternoon, as soon as he came from school, 
George prepared to set off, and he was astonished to find 
uncle dressed and ready to accompany him. He would 
have preferred to go alone, but uncle was an elder of the 
kirk, and his place was by the ** bedside o' the afflicted." 

George told him Colin was not in bed, but sitting in a 
chair, thinking such an objection might have some 
weight. 

** Nobody '11 ever say that John Murdoch neglected his 
duty," uncle pompously observed. "The Lord lays it 
upon me to visit Colin Webster in his hinder end, an* to 
wrestle in prayer for the soul o' an infidel — if it be so," 
he guardedly added, ** that an infidel has sic a thing as a 
soul." 

After tea, the two set out together, uncle with a Bible 
held conspicuously under his arm, and walking with an 
air of braggart humility. 

** Keep to the middle o' the road," he advised as soon 
as they got outside, ** It's a grand rule that for your 
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spiritual guidance; an* some day ye'll maybe mind o' 
your uncle giein' that advice, an* bless his name." 

It was a September afternoon, quiet and mellow. The 
trees had just begun to put on their winter colours, and 
the leaves were edged with gold as if they had been but 
tipped in molten sunshine. From the fields was heard 
the sound of the reaping machine, and workers in broad- 
brimmed straw hats, standing out boldly against the 
golden sheaves, looked like figures in a great painting. 
The earth was giving of its fulness, and the hands of all 
were busy. Their hearts were filled with rejoicing as the 
world with music. It was only the gaunt fir-trees that 
kept silence, as though they in their evergreen youth 
saw the fingers of death touching the foliage of elm and 
ash and beech smiling around them. 

George said not a word all the way. He could only 
think of Colin as he had seen him the night before, sit- 
ting in the cart, so stricken and helpless. And now he 
was going to lose him altogether. Uncle, however, 
made the most of the occasion, pointing out how much 
good it might do one so young as George was to see 
what a terrible thing was the deathbed of an unbeliever. 

** Maybe it *11 stay your feet frae the paths o' sin," he 
moralised; *' for though ye be but a bairn, I can see your 
heart's no' richt i' the sicht o' God — turnin' your back 
on an elder o' the kirk, an' takin' up wi' infidels and 
unbelievers." 

They found Colin, when they entered, wrapped in 
blankets and propped with pillows, sitting up in his arm- 
chair. He nodded pleasantly to George when he came 
and stood before him, with a sad, yearning look in his 
eyes. He greeted uncle with a peculiar smile, expressive 
at once of both tolerance and contempt, and pointed 
him to a chair. 

'*Hae ye brought your — ledger wi' ye, John?" he 
^sked, as John laid th^ Bible open on the table, 
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John shook his head at such worldly-mindedness in 
one on the brink of the grave. 

Birse now came forward wagging his stump of a tail, 
and jumped up on George, whining and caressing as 
though he would ask the meaning of something he could 
not understand. He sniffed and snarled at John Mur- 
doch, considering, evidently, he had no business there. 

"Birse is a grand judge o' character," Colin said, 
speaking in a painful whisper. . " He only tak's to true 
men." 

After a short silence he turned to George. * * D'ye 
mind o' sittin* here," he asked him, **happet up like me? 
But ril no' sit lang, Canmore." 

George did not know what to say. He rose, lifted a 
tin from the mantelpiece, and placed in it the tobacco he 
had brought down. 

Colin watched him with a pathetic smile. ** Eh, Can- 
more," he said, ** I've finished my last pipe, an* lang 
afore it was drawin' ase." 

Kirsty Niven, who had been in the adjoining room, 
entered the kitchen and frowned when she saw the 
visitors. ** Now, John Murdoch," she whispered, **ye're 
no' to disturb him. The doctor says that he has to be 
keepit qui't." 

**ril disturb no man, Kirsty," John answered, in 
solemn tones; **but the Lord lays it upon me to minister 
to " 

** I'm here to minister to his wants,'' Kirsty interrupted. 
**I ken his needs an' you dinna, though ye think ye 
div." 

** Let him alone, Kirsty," Colin reasoned. "It '11 no' 
harm me, an' it '11 please John grand. He's accustomed 
to prayin' for me." 

"That's true, Colin," John answered seriously; "an* 
I'm glad to hear ye own till 't. It's a sign o' grace." 

"* Smite the mouth,'" Colin quoted. "It's the back 
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that's smitten, John. He maybe tried the mouth— an* 
missed." 

John looked at him with rebuking eyes. ** Ye* re still 
in the bonds o* iniquity," he told him. "Will I read a 
chapter to ye an' put up a prayer? " 

**If it's a* the same to you, John, Canmore *11 do the 
readin*. When it comes to the prayer, dinna roar ower 
loud, or ye might — wauken me." 

So did they that night. George read a chapter and 
uncle prayed, a long prayer in which he informed the 
Almighty of the irreligious life of this invalid now on the 
brink of eternity. And so did they on Thursday night, 
when both again came down; but on Friday night Colin 
was sinking fast. Kirsty was glad to see them when 
they came in. 

**rm fair tired out," she said. *'If ye dinna mind, 
I'll gang ben the house an' lie down for a bit, an' ye can 
gi'e me a cry afore ye gang. Andrew's gaun to look 
down later. The refreshment's there, if he be needin' 
onything." 

Colin hardly noticed them. He opened his eyes now 
and again, but he seemed to be dovering, and even when 
awake only half conscious. They sat in perfect silence 
for a time, poor George on the rug and Birse nestling 
beside him, seeking to comfort or to be comforted. In 
the room the only sound was the laboured breathing of 
the dying man and the ticking of the clock above him; 
outside, was heard faintly the music of the harvest field, 
the whirring of the machine, and the voices of the reapers 
softened to the merest drowsy hum. Once Colin, open- 
ing his eyes, saw George with the Bible in his hand, ready 
to read. But he shook his head. 

** No' — the night — Canmore," he whispered. ** Sing — 
the— thirtieth." 

George had sung often to him, and the Thirtieth Para- 
phrase was a favourite. He stood up and began it in his 
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clear, childish voice, keeping his eyes on Colin, who sat 
beating time with his head. 

'* Come let us to the Lord our God 

With contrite hearts return ; 
Our God is gracious nor will leave 

The desolate to mourn. 
His voice commands the tempest forth. 

And stills the stormy wave ; 
And though His arm be strong to smite, 

'Tis also strong to save." 

But before he had finished Birse rose and, with nose 
pointed to the ceiling, howled most mournfully. Colin 
opened his eyes. 

"When a — dog — howls " he said. Then his eye- 
lashes fell again and he seemed to be asleep. 

About five minutes afterwards he started, leaned for- 
ward, and looked from one to the other. 

"Canmore,"he said, **my bairn! Listen; they're at 
the last rig, an' the harvest '11 soon be ower. Canmore, 
this is your birthday. " 

** Shall I put up a prayer, Colin?" John asked. 

Colin looked at him and smiled. Then with great 
difficulty he lifted his arm, holding up his hand with the 
five fingers extended. 

'* Five, John! " he whispered. '* Five! " 

George shivered, there was such an unearthly light in 
the eyes. 

**Five!" Colin repeated, this time carrying the trem- 
bling fingers nearer and nearer to his face until the 
thumb touched his nose, the mocking eyes with their last 
flicker of light twinkling scornfully on the face of John 
Murdoch. Even John shuddered now, and a look of 
dread came into his face. 

All at once the hand fell to his side, the head drooped 
on the breast, and with a sigh he leaned back in his 
chair, dead. 
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Birse again pointed his nose to the ceiling and howled, 
three mournful, despairing cries. Then he slunk away, 
creeping under the bed like one who would be alone with 
his grief. On the wall, high over the armchair, the 
sphinx-faced clock struck seven, the hour hand pointing 
as it were to the face of the dead. 

George was the first to speak. **He's dead, uncle,** 
he said quietly. 

**Ay.** A bottle of brandy stood on the table, and 
uncle filled a glass and drained it at a gulp. 

" Shall I waken Kirsty, uncle? *' 

** No,*' he answered shortly; ** we've something to do 
afore that. I've to see about the — the— the line — the 
line for the doctor, ye ken. Whaur does he keep his 
keys an' — his papers? " 

George got a key from a tin on the mantelpiece and 
pointed to a little mahogany box on a shelf at the head 
of the bed. 

After John had got the box opened, he fumbled about 
among the papers for a time, but evidently could not find 
what he wanted. 

**My een's failin' me," he whispered. His voice, as 
well as his hands, was shaking. ** I want a paper wi' my 
name on't. Look you an' see if you can find it. There's 
an I and an O and a U at the tap o' it." 

George looked and found it almost at once. ** Here it 

is," he said. " I. O. U. I owe you, Colin Webster " 

he read, when uncle's hand clutched it. 

** That's it," he said ; ** now we'll put them awa' again." 

The papers were tumbled in, the box locked, and 
replaced on the shelf. 

George's face was perfectly white. "What are you 
going to do with that one? " he asked. 

Uncle started. " Never you mind. The paper's 
mine. Ye saw my name at the foot o' it, did ye no'? 
I'll look after it." 
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George still looked unsatisfied. 

**Awa' now!" uncle said. **Y6u run straight up to 
Andrew Graham an' tell him that Colin's awa*. A wae- 
some death it was too," he muttered to himself; " mock- 
in' to the last. But he's payin' for it by this time; ay, 
he's sufferin' now." 

**0h, uncle," George wailed, ** isn't that— stealing?" 

Uncle seized him by the coat collar and shook him, 
** There's what I do wi* it," he said, throwing the paper 
into the fire and watching it burn. *' That's no' stealin'. 
Now, if you open your mouth about this to a livin' soul, 
as sure as there's a God in Heaven, I'll thrash ye till 
within an inch o' your life." 

George shrank from the fierce face, partly through 
fear, partly in horror. 

** I'm doin' a good turn in that to Colin," he continued, 
speaking out boldly, now that he saw the terror on the 
child's face. **I dinna want folk to ken o' it, for I'll 
screen him if I can. Awa' now, as fast as ye can run, to 
Andrew." 

George was glad to get out of the door, and as soon 
as he was in the open air took to his heels, running 
all his might towards the village, and sobbing as he 
ran. 

John Murdoch helped himself to another glass of 
brandy and then knocked at the door to waken Kirsty. 
** There's a change come ower him, Kirsty," he called 
into the room, **an' I'm feared for the warst." 

Kirsty came at once. 

**He's awa' wi' it, John," she said simply. "When 
did it happen?" 

**Just this minute," he replied. ''I've sent Doddy 
awa' for Andrew." 

"But he's stifi^enin' a'ready," Kirsty said; "an* his 
hands are clay cauld." 

" It '11 hae begun there," John mumbled, "an' gone to 
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the heart gradual. It was an awfu' death, Kirsty — unre- 
pentant to the last." 

**Pray the Lord you may hae as little to repent o', 
John Murdoch." 

** Eh, Kirsty! " he said, in a tone of kindly rebuke, 
**ye ken weel that my callin* an' election's sure. But 
here comes Andrew a'ready. He maun hae met the 
bairn on his road down. What's that? Oh, it's you, 

Birse. Poor Birse, poor Bi Ye ill-natured brute, 

would ye snap at me? Tak' that! " 



CHAPTER IM THE WATCHES 

ELEVENTH OF THE NIGHT 

MRS. MALCOLM could not understand what was 
wrong with George that night. He came home 
sobbing as if his heart would break, and even after she 
had soothed him, she could easily see that the force 
of his grief was not yet spent. Every little while as he 
sat with her he would throw out his arms as one that 
would fling from him a vision of horror, and burst into 
tears. Sometimes he clung to her; sometimes he 
crouched from her, and shivered at her touch. Seated 
at her knee, he had told her of Colin*s death, and of 
how he had died. But surely it needed something more 
than the death of his friend, greatly as he had loved him, 
to account for such hysterical grief. 

Yes, there was something more, and it was that some- 
thing more that George could not tell. It was what 
happened after the death, and the part he had innocently 
played in it, that filled him with horror — horror of him- 
self as well as of uncle. For if uncle had stolen the 
paper, he had helped him. He had found for him the 
key, and shown him where to look for the box ; and then, 
in the end, it was his hands that had picked out the 
paper that uncle had burned. Without his help uncle 
could not have stolen it, and the dead would not have 
been defrauded. How he longed to tell mother every- 
thing! The secret was beating in his heart and throb- 
bing in his head. His whole body was tingling and 
burning with the shame of it, but the fear of uncle was 
upon him, and kept him silent. 

114 
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Little did George know what an I. O. U. was, but, 
somehow or other, he felt that not merely a paper, but 
money had been taken, and that Colin had been 
defrauded. Worst of all, it seemed to the boy, was the 
fact that the paper had been stolen from him after he was 
dead and not while he was alive and able to speak for 
himself. And stealing from the dead was something he 
had never even heard of or read about, something too 
horrible for imagination to grasp. It was as if uncle, 
and himself helping him, had been guilty of the unpardon- 
able sin. Looking back on it now — for it already seemed 
long past and that he had grown ever so much older, 
with the consciousness of crime — he shuddered, wonder- 
ing why the walls and floor and ceiling had not cried out 
against that deed of darkness. The very wind, as he 
raced home, had wailed and wept all the way behind him, 
following him even to uncle's door. 

Long before John Murdoch came home, George was in 
bed. Mother gave him a warm draught, and soon his 
eyelids closed. He was worn out with weeping, but rest- 
less still, and tossing about and sobbing in sleep. In a 
dream he saw uncle come to him, yet it was not uncle, 
for he was taller and stronger and fiercer. Only, he had 
uncle's face, and as he came he prayed aloud, saying, 
**Lord, smite the mouth of that infidel, Colin Webster, 
wha makes a mock o' Thy servant." 

Then he seized George by the hand and dragged him 
away with him over rocks and precipices and moors and 
bogs. And ever as they went, there was a voice behind 
calling — **Canmore, Canmore, Canmore! " a voice plead- 
ing, despairing, disappointed. And he knew it was the 
voice of Colin Webster. Then he heard in the distance 
the rumble of wheels, ever coming nearer and nearer, 
until there passed them Andrew's cart, and Colin was 
sitting in it, all wrapped in blankets. He smiled as he 
passed, so sadly and sorrowfully that George stretched 
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out his hands to him, weeping, and would have given 
him back the paper, but uncle held him, putting a hand 
over his mouth till he was choking, and he fell down, 
down, down; always falling and unable to cry out for 
uncle's hand over his mouth. Then, with a great crash, he 
awoke. 

The room was dark and he heard the sound of the 
wind moaning mournfully outside, and the tapping of 
leaves on the window. The terror of his dream was still 
upon him, and he lay trembling. 

The voice of the wind and the tapping of the leaves, 
he had always liked to hear until to-night. They were 
voices that had spoken to him of the magnitude and 
mystery of the world, and of places far away from 
Cuthil and from uncle. Now, when he heard them, there 
were accusation and reproach and bitterness in their tone. 

He dragged the bedclothes over his head and tried to 
hide himself from them. But though he pressed his 
hands hard to his ears, he only heard them all the better 
down in his heart, and he knew also that the stars would 
be peering through the window and gazing on him with 
sorrowing eyes. 

** Thief! thief! thief!" said the twigs at the window, 
and the wind, listening to them, asked, **Who? who? 
who?" **Canmore! Canmore! Canmore!" tapped the 
twigs, and the leaves rustled and wept, saying, ** Shame! 
shame ! shame ! " 

So they tapped and moaned and wept, and he heard 
them saying it all again, trying not to hear and wearying 
on sleep. By and by another sound came to his ears, 
and as he listened he wondered if it were merely fancy. 
But it was not. He heard what he had frequently heard 
in the stillness of the night, the sound of drawers being 
opened and closed, and of uncle shuffling about in the 
kitchen below. 

In a second he was out of bed. What he was going to 
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do he didn't know, did not stay to consider. Perhaps he 
thought that, being a thief, his place was beside uncle; 
they were companions in crime. Perhaps he was only 
half awake, and imagined he was going to recover the 
paper for Colin. Cautiously in the dark he descended 
the stair. Fear had altogether left him. He heard a 
sound as of the scraping together and jingling of coins, 
and a voice that gurgled continuously to this accompani- 
ment. '* Bonny, bonny, bonny!" it said; ** silver an' 
gold, a* mine; bonny, bonny, bonny! " 

An odour of whiskey and stale tobacco smoke met him 
at the kitchen door, and took him by the throat, but he 
did not hesitate. The room was almost dark. The fire- 
place was black and desolate, and the lamp had burned 
itself out. All the light was from a half inch of candle 
sticking to the table in its own grease. But its light was 
on uncle's face bent gloating over the table. His hands, 
with talon-like fingers, were clutching and unclutching 
two heaps of coin, one of silver lying on a blue rag, and, 
on a red rag, one of gold. Looking carefully, George 
saw that these rags were nightcaps, just such as uncle 
wore. On one side of the candle stood a black bottle 
and a tumbler half full of whiskey. 

It was a strange and awesome sight, the glitter of the 
silver and gold as the coins slipped up between and 
tumbled over the fingers; the guttering candle lighting 
up the wicked face gloating over the money, tinging with 
a sallow yellow brow and cheek-bones and chin, till they 
glowed with a light that seemed unearthly. So still was 
it that he heard from the little window the cheeping of a 
mouse outside, and the tremulous cry of a blackbird 
wakened from a troubled sleep. The only sound in the 
room was the chink and jingle of the coins, and the low 
gurgling from the agitated lips — ** Bonny, bonny, bonny, 
a- mine! Silver an' gold a* mine; bonny, bonny, bonny! " 

George stood for a considerable time watching and 
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listening, looking on like one studying a picture, before 
he ventured forward. Slowly, step by step, he crossed 
the room until his arms rested on the table right opposite 
uncle. But the old man did not raise his eyes, and still 
went on clutching and gurgling. 

"I owe you,'* George said, thinking aloud, rather than 
speaking. 

With a suppressed cry the old man raised his head, his 
great hands at once covering and clawing at the heaps of 
coins. The two were face to face, George looking 
straight at uncle with the innocent look of a child in his 
eyes, the other glaring back with the fear and suspicion 
that can only be seen in the eyes of one grown gray in 
wickedness. Neither spoke for a time. The figure of 
the child was an apparition rather than a reality to the 
old sinner — an apparition which his lips sought to exor- 
cise away with some empty shibboleth that might pass 
for prayer. His lips moved, but words refused to come. 
The name of the Lord, so often on those lips, would not 
be uttered. 

**I owe you, Colin Webster," George quoted. 

**I owe you, Colin Webster," the uncle repeated after 
him in a terrified whisper, and speaking like a child going 
over a lesson to a teacher. **I owe you, Colin Webster, 
seven pounds." 

** Seven pounds," George echoed. 

'*Five pounds," uncle corrected. 

Beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead, and it 
was evident he did not yet know that the figure before 
him was his grand-nephew, George Malcolm. To him, 
bemuddled as he was with drink and the greed of gold, 
George was a spiritual apparition sent to bring him to 
task for that night's knavery. 

''Colin Webster's dead," George continued. 

**It was a visitation," uncle murmured. 

<*And now you must pay him back/' 
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Uncle groaned. 

** I shall take them back to him," George proceeded. 

He reached out a hand to the heap of gold, but the 
miser bent over it, fearful, but desperate. His twitching 
lips opened round his unclean stumps of teeth, and he 
girned at the child like a fiend. 

** Uncle!" George protested pleadingly. 

That word wakened the old man. This was only ''the 
whelp " before him, who had crept out of bed and come 
downstairs. And he had been making a fool of himself 
in presence of a child. With a great roar he sprang to 
his feet. The table was overthrown, and gold, silver, 
candle, bottle, and tumbler were on the floor. 

The old man was simply a madman by this time, and 
if he could have laid hands on the boy, would have added 
to the sins of his life the crime of murder. '* Whaur are 
ye?** he roared, groping about in the darkness. ** Whaur 
are ye? My silver an* my gold ! Whaur are ye? " 

George had jumped back from the table when uncle 
rose, but in the darkness now he did not know which 
way to turn to find the door, and he stood trembling in 
the middle of the room, hearing uncle groping his way 
about and swearing — prayerful man as he was — cursing 
and swearing as he moved. 

How long he stood there George could not tell. It 
could not have been more than a minute, but, to him, it 
was hours. He was rooted to the spot, his ears tingling 
as if every curse had been a blow, unable to move, and 
waiting in suspense till uncle should lay hands on him 
and kill him at a blow. At last something touched his 
shoulder; there was a rumble of triumph and satisfaction 
above him, and he was in uncle*s clutch. 

** Mother! mother! mother! ** he shrieked. 

**ril mother ye, an' father ye too, ye whelp. Whaur's 
my money? My gold an' silver? Get my money, or 

rii " 
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George struggled and shrieked; uncle lurched and 
staggered, swore at him, struck at him, missed him, and 
with a great crash fell headlong on the floor, leaving 
George free. 

**What is this?" came Mrs. Malcolm's voice at the 
door. "Doddy, dear Doddy, where are you?" 

But George still stood afraid to move, crying, but 
quietly now, ** Mother, mother, mother!" 

Running upstairs again, she presently returned with 
a lighted candle. George was at her side at once, and 
clinging to her. Half his nightgown was torn away, 
the other half in uncle's hand, who by this time had 
dragged himself into a sitting posture, and was leaning 
against the jamb. 

"What is the meaning of this, uncle?" she inquired in 
a voice trembling with indignation. 

** Hoots, Lebe! " he answered, with an irritable 
attempt to make light of the matter, **what are ye 
makin' a sang about? Get awa* back to your bed." 

"What is the meaning of this?" she demanded again. 
"What have you been doing to my bairn?" 

"It means, tak* that brat out o' this house," he re- 
plied angrily. " He'll stay no langer here." 

" No, he shall not," the mother declared firmly. " I've 
been thinking of that for some time, and he shall leave 
here as soon as I can manage — although the house is 
mine," she reminded him. 

"Wha said it wasna, Lebe?" the old man asked 
querulously. 

" He hasn't had a moment's happiness since he came 
into it," she went on, eloquent in her indignation, "with 
your cruelty and your prayers." 

"Lebe! Lebe!" he objected, looking up at her with 
bleary horror, "dinna run down prayin'. He has 
muckle need to be prayed for, an' I've done my best. 
But tak' the brat out o' this. Send him to his granny at 
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Invercolm, afore he hae the toun telled that I'm a thief 
an' a robber." 

** And a murderer! " She flung the word at him with 
such force that the old man shivered with fear. 

'* Ye canna mean what ye say, Lebe," he timidly pro- 
tested. ** Me! an elder o* the kirk! " 

Her eyes caught sight of the coins scattered on the 
floor, and she glanced at the crouching figure with con- 
tempt. " Humbug and hypocrite,*' she commented. 

** What did you want downstairs, Doddy? ** she asked, 
holding the child close to her. 

**I wanted Colin's paper," he answered, "but" — here 
he burst into tears — ** uncle burned it." 

** Tak* the brat out o' there," uncle growled. 

**I owe you, Colin Webster, seven pounds," George 
again quoted. 

** Five," roared the old man. ** Would ye stand there 
an' — an' lie on your auld uncle? " 

'*Do you actually owe Colin Webster seven pounds?" 
she inquired reproachfully. 

** No! " He denied it outright. ** Let them prove it; 
they canna prove it, for they've nothing to show." 

**Come, Doddy," mother said; **it's time we were in 
bed, dear. You're shivering with cold." 

*'Lebe, Lebe," uncle called as she was going, ** leave 
a light." 

She turned back, lifted the table, and re-lit the stump 
of candle. 

*' I see you are a poor man, uncle," she said, stepping 
gingerly amongst the scatter of coins, and dragging her 
skirts from contact with them. ** I didn't know how 
poor, till to-night." 

"Lebe! Lebe!" he cried in terror; ** tak' care — tak' 
care!" He had struggled to his feet, and now stood 
watching her with the gravest apprehension, scraping 
and spurning his hoard with contemptuous foot. 
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**ril leave you with your filthy lucre," she said. 
** And make your mind easy about George. You won*tbe 
troubled with him much longer. It's a pity he ever came 
here. I'll write to grandmother before I go to sleep." 

** Tell mummy all about it, Doddy." 

He was tucked cosily in his bed again, and his mother 
sat beside him, laying her head on the pillow close to 
his. George flung an arm round her neck, and told her 
all about the paper uncle had taken out of Colin's box, 
and of what he had read on it. 

** Did it say seven pounds? " she asked. 

** I don't know, mummy," he answered. ** Uncle 
took it out of my hands before I read it all." 

** Then why did you say seven, Doddy? " was her next 
question. ** Did you only guess? " 

**No," he told her, **I didn't guess. It was uncle 
who said seven, before he said five." 

She sat quiet for a time. George's eyes were closed. 

** Doddy," she whispered, **are you sleeping?" 

** No, mummy." 

" How much do you have in — in — your box?" 

**0 mummy! " he cried, starting up. **Will that do? 
Will that do? I have five gold ones and some silver 
ones, just what I had in Glasgow." 

**I have some too, Doddy, not so many as you. But 
if 1 take yours and mine, Doddy " 

**Yes, mummy, yes!" he cried with a tremor of de- 
light. Then he remembered, and spoke with sadness 
and disappointment. ** But Colin ! " he murmured. 

** I shall take the seven pounds to Andrew Graham," 
mother explained; **and Andrew will set it all right." 

He was reassured. **Yes, mummy. I'll give you all 
mine, and you'll take it to Andrew. He'll pay it back 
again." 

**'Ssh, then, dear," she whispered; "and go to sleep 
now. It's all right." . 
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A few minutes afterwards she sat up and looked on his 
face. He did not move. She bent and kissed him. 
He was breathing quietly and regularly, and smiling in 
his sleep. 

Then she sat down and wrote to Invercolm. 
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CHAPTER COLIN TA'EN; 

TWELFTH CANMORE GONE 

IT was a solemn company that gathered in the little 
parlour of the Cuthil Arms on Monday evening. They 
had followed the remains of Colin Webster that afternoon 
to his last resting-place in the kirkyard, and now they 
were gathered, as was their wont after a funeral, to talk 
of the dead and to reflect on the uncertainty of life. All 
of them still wore their black trousers, although they 
had changed the frock coats and tile hats for jackets and 
caps of everyday wear, and left their sombre umbrellas 
at home. A chill wind was blowing from the southeast, 
bringing with it a gray driving drizzle, almost as wetting 
as a downpour of rain. One by one they dropped in, 
giving a nod to Dalrymple as they entered the parlour, 
and making a lugubrious remark on the weather. 

Two of the octogenarians, Tam Melville and Phineas 
Leitch, sat facing each other on either side of the fire. 
Their companions in years stayed indoors on wet days, 
for they were troubled with asthma, and had to be care- 
ful. The rest of the company seated themselves on 
benches by the side of the table, while the landlord, 
Dalrymple, occupied a chair whence, through the half- 
opened door, he could see anyone enter the bar. The 
shutters were closed, and a couple of lamps and a roaring 
fire gave a feeling of cheeriness and comfort to the room; 
but the men spoke in mournful whispers, and the moan- 
ing of the wind among the dripping trees was heard 
outside. 

134 
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"He's awa' wi' it," Melville reflected, and the others 
nodded assent. 

"Ay, we've seen the last o' Colin," they said. 

"Happy are the dead that the rain rains on," Dal- 
rymple quoted; "though ye dinna believe thae sayin's 
nowadays," he modified; "an' it wasna what ye could 
ca' rainin' the day, either. I'll no' say it wasna as weetin' 
as a good shower." 

" Happy is the bride that the sun shines on," Phineas 
Leitch quoted in reply. " That's a common sayin', too 
It was a sunny enough day, the day Colin was married. 
You'll mind o' that, Andrew? " he appealed to the carrier. 
"An' yet ye wouldna' say that theirs had been a very 
happy married life. Helen's was a sair end, an' now 
here's Colin cut aff afore his time, leavin' none o' the 
name ahent him." 

"If it had been me," Melville moralized, "or Gib 
Gilruth, or Abel Be'ridge, or even Whinny there, though 
he's but a young man to me, it would hae been no loss, 
just what ye might expect in the course o' nature; but 
Colin, a man in his prime " 

He shook his head and gazed thoughtfully into the 
fire. 

"His father was ta'en sudden, too, ye'll mind," Dal- 
rymple remarked, "an' just about the same age. He 
wouldna be passin' forty when we happet him awa'." 

"Ay," Melville agreed, "an his father afore him, 
Colin's grandfather. He was a laddie at the school, I 
mind, when I was beginnin' the loom. No doubt I countit 
him a bairn to me then; yet here hae I lived to see him, 
an' his son, an' his grandson awa*. It's a solemn thought. 
An' you there," he added, glancing at the faces round 
the table, "ye were a' laddies when I was a grown man, 
an' now ye're gray-headed men an' I'm still to the fore." 

" They were a' laddies, even to me," Whinny answered. 

" Laddies we were," Dalrymple yielded, "but I mind 
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o* Colin's grandfather, a' the same. I'm auld enough to 
gang that faur back." 

Whinny looked at him and smiled. ** I mind o' Adam 
Webster, Colin's great-grandfather," he announced. 
'* An' he wasna a dead auld man when he died." 

Tam Niven, the joiner, looked up interested. " I've 
heard my father speak o' him when I was a laddie," he 
said. '* His was the biggest coffin he ever made." 

"Ay, Tam," Melville told him, "Adam was a terrible 
big man, an' a terrible politician as weel. It was his 
brother bein' ta'en by the press-gang that made Adam 
tak' so sair to politics. You'll mind o' the brother, 
Whinny, when he cam' back an' gaed stumpin* about 
bletherin' about the battle o' Barossa, whaur he lost 
a leg? Barossa cam* to be a bye-word i' the place, and 
when he built a house we ca'd it Barossa Castle, an' 
Barossa Castle it is yet to this day." 

"There's little o' the castle about it," Dalrymple con- 
sidered. "The Cuthil Arms, that I built mysel', would 
mak' twa o' it. " 

"Ay, Dalrymple," Melville answered, "but it was 
counted a braw house in its day, an' auld Barossa was 
fell proud o' it. He planted plots o' flowers in the back 
garden, markin' what he ca'd the dispositions o* the 
forces, an' mony a summer night he lectured there, 
fightin' the battle ower again, an' lossin' a leg every 
time." 

"Wasn't it Adam that rang the bell?" Andrew Graham 
asked. *<l've heard that story telled about him." 

" Ye're quite right, Andrew," Melville answered, look- 
ing into the fire as if he were studying there the pictures 
of the past. " That was a serious night. Ye see, Adam 
bein' sic a politician, bid to tramp down to Inverorr 
every night to hear news o' the war, though it was 
the sma' hours o' the mornin' till he won hame. Weel, 
that night the town was wakened wi' the ringin' o' 
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the kirk bell, an* it rang, an' rang, an* rang, till we 
loupet into what claes we could lay hands on, an' slippet 
out o* our doors. It was a calm, clear night, as still as 
the grave, save for the sound o' the bell; an' ye would 
hae thought there was an awesome look i' the een o' the 
stars themsel*. I was but a young chap at the time, a 
hafflin', but I can see the street yet when we cam* out — 
men an* women an' bairns a' huddlin' thegether, an' 
listenin' wi' een an' ears to that awesome sound; mothers 
barefooted, wi' petticoats an* short gowns on; bairns, 
half naked, hangin' to their tails; an' fathers o' families 
haudin' their breeks about their hurdles, an* shiverin' 
mair wi* fear than cauld. An' still the bell rang, ay, if 
onything, both quicker an* louder, as if the ringer, wha- 
ever he was, man or devil, was lossin' a' patience. There 
we stood an' listened, ontil the women said if we 
wouldna gang, and see what was wrang, they would gang 
themsel's. Of course we couldna stand hand-idle after 
that. If it didna put spirit intil us it put shame, an' 
that comes to muckle the same i' the end, whiles. So 
we gathered into a company, an' wi* sticks and stanes, 
whatever we could lay hands on, we creepit fearsome to 
the kirkyard dyke. Sure enough, when we got there we 
saw a man puin' at the bell rope, his body gaun up an' 
down like a pump-handle; but i' the dark we couldna 
mak' out wha it was ontil he saw our heads keekin* ower 
the dyke an' cried till us. Then we kent it was Adam. 
* A great victory,' he roared, *a great victory! Bonny's 
played his last trick, an' we've trumped it!*>Ay," he 
mused, " that's how the news o' Waterloo cam* to Cuthil." 

** Adam was blamed wi' gamblin*, wasn't he ? ** Whinny 
asked in a whisper, trying to apologise for the figurative 
language he had used on such a great occasion. 

"Ay," Melville sadly concurred. ** He was fonder o' 
the cairds than the carritches. There was once a story 
gaed aboot him playin' wi' a collier frae Inverorr for a 
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fill o' tobacco. Maybe it wasna true, but that's the dan- 
ger o' bein* a politician. A* the politicians I've kent 
have turned out poachers an' gamblers, though I'm no 
sayin' Adam gaed to the bad." 

'* Colin was neither a poacher nor a gambler," Andrew 
objected, "an' he was a bit o' a politician, an' a great 
reader forbye. That's a thing that's in the blood, Tm 
thinkin'." 

**Weel, no," Dalrymple deliberated, **ye canna blame 
him wi' either poachin' or gamblin*; but he was maybe 
just a wee bit ower muckle o' a reader, a' the same. For 
Colin, as ye a' ken yoursel's, didna fash the kirk sair. 
An' now he's awa* wi' it." 

Andrew Graham turned on Dalrymple and spoke 
impressively, and with just a shade of annoyance in his 
tone. **If Colin didna gang to the kirk," he reasoned, 
*' he had a good excuse for no' gaun. I believe Colin was 
a God-f earin' man, allowin* his kirk was at Pitullo Plantin'. " 

**Just whaur he was killed," Jabez Orrock solemnly 
commented. 

'* John Murdoch spoke to me about that at the kistin'," 
Niven remarked; **an* he ca'd it a visitation. It gied 
me a shiver to hear him; for I just thought if I was to be 
ca'd awa' maybe just the very moment I was giein' the 
apprentice a swearin'! He's a handless lump, ye ken, an 

I whiles say mair Weel, I'm sair provoket afore I 

yoke on him. But a' the same, it's a solemn thought." 

** John Murdoch! " Andrew uttered the name as if he 
were spitting it from his lips. " He's a braw judge," 

** He's the senior elder," Whinny reminded him. 

*' Senior elder ? " Andrew echoed. " An' he'll tell ye 
Colin Webster was an infidel; but for a' that I would 
rather tak' my chance alangside o' Colin than haudin' on 
by John Murdoch's coat tails." 

"Colin was a canny man," Dalrymple guardedly 
admitted. " Nobody '11 deny that." 
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**John Murdoch," said Andrew, ** bothers his head 
ower muckle about Election an' Justification an' Visita- 
tion, an' sic like things that ought to be left i' the hands 
o* professor bodies. They're ower langnebbit words for 
the religion o' common folk." 

Dalrymple caught at the word Professors, ** I've heard 
tell o' them," he said in a serious voice. "I'm telled 
they could gie ye, aff-loof, day and date for onything 
i' the Bible. There was a student stayed here for a 
month ae summer. He was wont to crack about them. 
It's onbelievable what they ken." 

**I was acqua'nt wi' a woman," said Whinny, **Bell 
Bethune was her name, that could read the Bible upside 
down." 

** Ye dinna tell me! " Dalrymple ejaculated. 

** That's nothing to what professors could do," Andrew 
told them. " Professois can read it upside down or 
outside in, an' read mair into ae verse than you could 
find in a' the Pentateuch. They wrestle after the 
Almighty in Greek an' Hebrew, an' wrangle amon' them- 
sel's in ordinar English." 

**Ay," Tam Niven observed, '*I've seen whiles i' the 
papers that they're a gey wranglesome crew." 

" Ye see there's twa kinds o' them," Andrew explained. 
** There's the orthodox anes that swear that the only way 
to gang to the kirk is by the auld kirk roads." 

**That was weel enough in my young days," Melville 
said, coming perilously near the standpoint of the Higher 
Criticism, **but it '11 no' do now since lairds an factors 
have closed so mony o' the kirk roads, contrar' to law, 
too." 

'*I'm speakin' in a kind o' a parable,^' Andrew 
explained. **Then there's the heterodox anes," he 
resumed. "They say it doesna matter how ye gang, 
high road or low road, drove road or kirk road, so lang 
as ye get there. They have some awfu' bickers amon' 
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themselves; an' a' the time, common folk like you an' 
me just tak' our Bibles ablow our oxters an' mak' our 
way to the kirk door, maybe across the field frae the 
head o' the Brock Wynd, or maybe by the crown o' the 
causeway. We a' win there some way." 

**I notice John Murdoch never tak's the short cut," 
Dalrymple remarked. " He aye keeps by the reg'lar 
road, an' right i* the middle o' it, too." 

**Ay," Andrew dryly remarked, ** John's orthodox. 
He'll tell ye that himsel*, though I've never heard him 
say as muckle o' onybody else. An' of course the kind- 
est word he could say o' Colin Webster was that he was 
an infidel." 

**I sometimes wondered," said Dalrymple, with a 
bewildered look, '* how it was that John Murdoch was so 
hard on Colin, when it was weel enough kent that he 
was owin' Colin money. Some seven pound, wasn't it?" 

"That was just the way," Andrew grunted. '*Ifye 
oblige a man like John Murdoch, he'll no' hae a good 
word to say o' ye again as lang as he lives." 

"There's something queer about that money, too," 
Niven remarked, with an air of mystery. "For there 
was no account o' it, no' the scart o* a pen, amon' a* 
Colin's papers. So ye're bound to think that John had 
paid him back. That's my thought's o' it." 

"The money's paid," Andrew curtly informed him; 
"but what cam' o' the papers — ane for five pound an' 
another for a couple — it's no' for me to say." 

" Paid ? " Orrock echoed. "When ? " 

"It was paid this morning, Jabez. Mrs. Malcolm 
brought the seven pound to me, an' I handed it ower to 
Colin's cousin frae Kinkelvie, him that was at the head 
o' the grave this day. It's little he kent or cared about 
Colin, but he was his nearest." 

The company regarded Andrew keenly. Here was 
something that was new to them and something, they 
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guessed from his voice, that was mysterious. He had 
not told them enough. 

** Did John Murdoch send her wi* the money?" 
Whinny asked, speaking like a lawyer examining an 
obstinate witness. 

*'Weel," Andrew deliberated, "I canna tell ye that. 
She gae me the moneyf sayin' that it was a debt John 
Murdoch was owin' to Colin, an' that John had gotten 
his I. O. U/s back. Whether he had them frae Colin's 
ain hands, or how they cam' into his possession, I couldna 
say, for she wouldna tell me. I was to tak' the money 
an* speir no questions." 

'* He maun hae gotten them back frae Colin," Melville 
imagined; **an' it's honest o' John payin' up without 
bein' forced to do it. John's awfu* near, it's weel kent, 
but a' the same, let us gie him credit when he deserves it." 

**rm no' sayin' John didna get them frae Colin's 
hands," was all Andrew's answer, "I've telled ye a' I 
ken." 

'* An' a' ye suspect? " Niven inquired. 

**A suspicion's a double secret," Andrew answered 
quietly; **it canna be common property. Ance it's 
hinted, it grows ower heavy to hit its mark." 

'* John would get it frae him in his last illness," Whinny 
conjectured, "when him an' wee Canmore were gaun 
down to visit him." 

"An' what's this about wee Canmore?" the blacksmith 
burst out. "Colin and him were just like father an' son, 
an' now Colin's ta'en and Canmore's gane, as ye might 
say in poetry." 

" Canmore's awa' to bide wi' his granny in Invercolm," 
Andrew informed the company; "that's his father's 
mother. Ye would see her here the day. She drove 
awa' just afore the funeral." 

" I mind, she was here for a couple o* days i' the sum- 
mer time," Orrock remarked. 
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'* Mony a yard o' twill an' towellin' I've selled her," 
Melville remembered, '* when I was on the road." 

'* But the laddie *11 only be awa* on a visit,** Niven sug- 
gested. 

'*No, Tam," Andrew answered decidedly. **He's 
awa' for good, in mair senses than ane, an* I'm telled 
John Murdoch was blithe to let him gang. I'll no* say 
the laddie was sweir to leave him, though he'll miss his 
mother sair — ay, an* she*ll miss him. But a' the same he's 
better whaur he is, for he hasna haen a happy life wi' John 
Murdoch." 

*'Man," said Niven, " 1*11 miss the laddie mysel'. He 
was a rale cracky bairn, an' awfu* for questions — puz- 
zlers, too.*' 

" Colin's ta*en an* Canmore's gane," Orrock repeated, 
*' though it's maybe no' the thing to say it in poetry on 
Colin*s funeral day. But isn't it a queer thing, the twa 
o' them bein* so thrang, an' the laddie to leave the toun 
the same day as we buried Colin? It's ane o' the things 
that comes hame to ye, as ye might say." 

**Ay," Andrew reflected, **I wouldna wonder though 
John Murdoch was to see in that the hand o* the Lord. 
What I see is John's ain hand," he added to himself; 
** an' a dirty hand it is." 

"The ways o' the Lord are mysterious," old Melville 
moralised. "To think o' poor Colin bein' ta'en an' me 
left. Ye would think He had forgotten about me a'- 
thegether; me wearyin' to win hame an' the young an' 
the strong ta'en afore me. Grandfather, father, and son! 
I've seen them a* out; an' here am I creepin' round the 
dyke o* the kirkyard, as he might say, an' He'll no* let 
me in." 

Whinny shook his head. "It '11 surely be our turn 
next," he remarked. " We've waited lang enough for it. " 

" It's hard to say wha'll be next," Tam Niven moralised. 
" I've often wondered what way I have to measure bairns 
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oftener than auld folk. It's a thing ye canna understand. 
An' when it's bairns my heart's no' in the wark, but I 
tak' a pride in the coffin when it's for an auld body. I've 
turned out some bonny wark i' my day — ^just to rot i' the 
mools," he added sadly. 

'* Nobody '11 say ye ever turned out bad wark," Orrock 
declared. "Yon ane auld Lindsay o' Toutmalane was 
buried in was the brawest ever I saw; a coffin that ony- 
body would hae been proud to be buried in." 

Tam shook his head. " I was sweir to let yon ane out 
o' my hands after it was finished," he murmured sadly. 
**It was just about my ain size, too. I've sometimes 
thought to mak' my ain, like auld Flutorum, but there's 
a kind o' grue comes ower me when I think o' beginnin'. 
But mak' it wha likes, I've some braw seasoned wood 
lyin' ready for it. Ay, it '11 be a bonny ane." 

** This is solemn talk," said Whinny mournfully. 

"I'll miss both Colin an' Canmore," Andrew said; 
"for Colin was a life-lang friend, an' I had an awfu' 
wark wi* Canmore. Still, anon, he's better whaur he is. — 
D'ye hear that? " he asked excitedly, holding up his hand. 
" That's Birse. I have him tied up in the stable. He's 
a' that's left me o* Colin now." 

"Ye'll tak' my drap afore ye gang," said Dalrymple, 
seeing the company preparing to leave, "an' drink 
peace to his ashes. Ye ken my custom after a funeral." 

" What I canna get ower," he told them as they stood 
to drink to Colin's memory, "is that John Murdoch paid 
up like a man; for he's a hard man, is John. But though 
he be hard, he's honest, ye see, an' it's aye a pleasure 
when ye can think kindly o' a neighbour." 

But Andrew's thoughts were very different. "I was 
sweir to tak' the siller," he repeated to himself again and 
again as he suppered Rose that night; "sweir, sweir to 
tak' it. Mair nor likelys it was something she had been 
keepin' for a rainy day. The auld blackguard! Ay, ay. 
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poor Birse! you'll miss him mair than ony o* us, an' ye'll 
miss Canmore too. But Canmore '11 come back an' see 
ye some day. Poor Birse, poor Birse, poor Birse ! " 

Birse looked up in his face and whined as if he knew 
what was said, turned, and with a nervous twitch of his 
stump of a tail, lay down in his bed of straw, a picture of 
misery and despair. 



CHAPTER INl^ERCOLM, ARISTOC- 

THIRTEENTH RACY AND GOSSIP 

1NVERC0LM was not a large village, but it was large 
enough to have an aristocracy of its own. Perhaps it 
was because it was an out-of-the-world place that it sought 
to make a little world of itself, recognising the distinc- 
tions of class and representing in miniature the sets and 
circles of Society. Insignificant as it was in the eyes of 
some of its neighbours, to whom railways had given an 
accidental importance, Invercolm did not think meanly 
of itself, for it had a history and cherished it. It could 
look back to the days when it held its head high in the 
world, numbering nobles and squires, abbots and bishops, 
amongst its children. And what of Inchbirnie, or In- 
verorr, or Haliston in those grand days of long ago? 
Their very names were unknown. Now, with all the 
arrogance of mushroom growth, did these towns affect to 
ignore the very existence of Invercolm, which had re- 
mained true to its former self and almost unchanged 
through the centuries. But Invercolm was aristocratic 
and did not grudge Inchbirnie its docks, Inverorr its 
coal-pits, or Haliston its factories. It had, what they did 
not have, a past — a history to be proud^of. They were 
upstarts, and because their wealth was only a thing of 
yesterday, despised antiquity and looked to the future. 
"Let no man boast himself of to-morrow," said Inver- 
colm, and clung the more to its time-honoured traditions. 
Nor had its glory altogether departed. It still had its 
noble. Lord Colm. He was an absentee, certainly, and 
had never in his life set foot in the village; but all the 
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same Colm House was close by, and the great iron gates 
that opened on his Lordship's grounds opened also on the 
village. If it had not Lord Colm nowadays, it had his 
housekeeper, who was a personage of importance, repre- 
senting, in his absence, not only his Lordship, but the 
whole Colm family. It had also his gardens and woods, 
and the ruins, gigantic, dignified even yet, of a castle that 
was old in the days of the Bruce. 

It was perfectly natural, therefore, that the inhabit- 
ants of Invercolm should feel themselves to be persons of 
importance, and, of course, that there should be degrees 
of importance. Those who lived in villas and self-con- 
tained houses with strips of flower garden in front and 
walled-in cottage gardens behind, were surely on a higher 
plane socially than those who lived in houses with com- 
mon gables linking them together to form a street. In 
some of those villas and self-contained houses, too, were 
families whose names were part and parcel of the history 
of the place. The Balfours and Sibbalds, the Malcolms 
and Moultries, were as old as the Colm family itself, and 
had genealogical trees to prove it. Let it be admitted 
that they were not now what they once had been: still 
they had their pedigrees, their old oak furniture, and 
their cracked blue china, and on scanty means lived up to 
their heir-looms. They* worshipped their household 
gods and walked in the ways of Respectability. For 
people who can trace their descent through a long line of 
ancestors must hold themselves aloof from such as are 
only descended from their grandfathers. Those even 
who can prove the existence, aforetime, of a great-grand- 
father are no longer of the common herd; if they can lay 
claim to a great-great-grandfather they are in danger of 
becoming aristocrats. 

Of course there were in Invercolm, as there must be in 
every community, no-account men who affected to sneer 
at the pretensions of pedigree. They claimed to be de- 
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scendants of Adam; that was sufficient for ,them, they 
said, and nobody could go one better. ** The Grand old 
Gardener," they called him,and he was their ace of spades, 
their only trump in. a hand of rags. But to lead off with 
the highest trump is a low game and a losing. The truth 
is that all this ranf about a common origin is downright 
democratic sophistry, and establishes nothing. Randolph 
Moultrie, a tory of t<;Ties in Invercolm, had been wont to 
crush all such democratic cant under the heel of an ata- 
vistic club foot. ** EA'fedey Herculetn^'* he had thundered 
at labourers and fishermen until they got into the way of 
regarding club feet as the penalty of pedigree, and with 
emphatic tread thanked Heaven they were merely sons 
of their fathers and — Adam. Accident of birth was an 
aristocratic phrase which they would have translated 
Club feet. 

Firmly believing then that there were few villages like 
theirs, and that they themselves were worthy upholders 
of its history and traditions, it is not to be wondered at 
that the summer visitor only confirmed the inhabitants in 
their conceit. For Invercolm had been discovered, and 
was now a fashionable seaside resort. Its attractions 
were admitted by others besides themselves ; and when 
Edinburgh and Glasgow called it an ideal spot in sum- 
mer, the villagers did not contradict them. ** Ay," they 
would say complacently, ** an* ye should see it in winter." 
But Edinburgh and Glasgow shrugged their shoulders at 
that. 

From June to September its villas and self-contained 
houses were let in whole or in part, while even its buts 
and bens were filled to overflowing. Yachts sometimes 
lay alongside its aged pier that curled round them, dream- 
ing of a bygone and greater glory; of the forgotten times 
when in spring it sent forth its sailors and sloops to Hol- 
land, and, the long winter through, was their haven of 
^•est. Skiffs and pleasure-boats skimmed the bay out- 
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side; all day long the voices of mothers and children 
sounded on the beach, while trees that stalked to the 
very water's edge, listening under the stars, heard tales 
of love told in a tongue that was not of Invercolm. 

Once it had been discovered, Invercolm lent itself 
readily to the summer visitor. Its houses mostly were 
large and roomy, and the proprietors were not averse to 
letting them. That brought them i;i money, which many 
sadly needed; and keeping boarders has always been 
considered quite compatible with 'the strictest gentility. 
In fact the word gentility has almost come to be suggest- 
ive of boarders. A commonplace widow takes in lodgers 
and becomes a landlady; but one who is genteel presides 
over apartments furnished, and is the lady of the house. 

In a community like this, where so many laid claim to 
gentility, and Respectability regulated the lives of all, 
the question of precedence, like their poverty, was always 
with them. Mrs. Duncan, for example, being the wife of 
the parish minister, insisted on certain rights and privi- 
leges as such; but Mrs. Orr, of the Free Church Manse, 
was a Moultrie, and would give place to no Staig in broad 
Scotland. Mrs. Duncan, of course, had her supporters 
and adherents, and Mrs. Orr had hers; and blood being 
as essential to salvation as religion in Invercolm, sides 
were taken, quite irrespective of church. Many of the 
Free Church held with the Establishment in a worldly 
matter like this; most of the parish church members, 
being of aristocratic persuasion, stoutly upheld the claims 
of Mrs. Orr. It was true she had made a sad declension 
in marrying into a dissenting body — it was scandalous 
that love recognised neither caste nor sect — but nothing 
could argue her out of being a Moultrie. Who was Mrs. 
Duncan, forsooth, that she should seek to set herself 
above her betters? Her father had been a contractor, 
and though he did scrape together a fortune, had been a 
rough tyke to the end of his days. 
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*'A minister's wife!" Mrs. Sibbald, the grocer, com- 
mented with what was meant to be withering sarcasm, 
** What was her father, John Staig, poor man? A navvy! 
And what was her grandfather? Goodness kens! I 
never heard tell she had any." 

But Mrs. Sibbald, in spite of her shop, was perhaps 
the rankest conservative in the village, and crammed full 
of class prejudice. Yet when she decided against Mrs. 
Duncan the whole aristocratic party accepted her deci- 
sion as final. She was the heraldic authority of Inver- 
colm, and not only could go back through generations of 
Sibbalds and Crombies on her own side, but she had at 
her finger ends the genealogy of almost every family in 
the place — every family, that is, that had a genealogy at 
all. Moreover, she was, professionally, in the way of 
knowing of many petty economies which shabby-gentility 
could hide from everybody but its grocer and spirit mer- 
chant. If it could not blink the fact that she was a 
shopkeeper, it gladly acknowledged that she was a dis- 
creet one; and though with her own hands she weighed 
out tea and butter and sugar, it was only to a select and 
limited clientele. The common herd patronised Peter 
Malloch, who ticketed the goods in his windows and 
blazoned his shop front with advertisements of whiskey 
and soap. Mrs. Sibbald would not and could not de- 
scend to such vulgarity. Noblesse oblige; and all the 
traditions of the business were against vain-glorious dis- 
play — and cheapness. 

From father to son the shop had been in the hands of 
Sibbalds for generations, and had the founder of the 
business risen from the grave he would have recognised, 
outside and in, the shop that had been his. Over the 
window there was still the name Sibbald, nothing more, 
and above the door, in lettering so diminutive that it 
seemed to hint rather than proclaim the fact, was the 
word licensed. The house door and shop door were side 
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by side, separated — or joined — by a common jamb. The 
large hall on which the house door opened communicated 
with the shop and with two other rooms, the parlour and 
kitchen, while a stairway from it led to the drawing-room 
and a couple of bedrooms on the upper flat. 

Everything in the house, except a cottage piano, pro- 
claimed the age of the family. The tables and chairs in 
kitchen and parlour, the pictures on the walls, the knick- 
knacks and ornaments, the array of polished brass candle- 
sticks with snuffers on the kitchen mantelpiece, the quaint 
half-moon table in the drawing-room with its pieces of 
china grouped round a gigantic punch-bowl, whips and 
riding crops, a case of stuffed birds — all spoke of age and 
unruffled gentility; while on every door a horseshoe — 
rusty relic of phallic worship — proclaimed a supersti- 
tion which Mrs. Sibbald as firmly believed in as had any 
of her credulous forbears. Folded carefully away, too, 
in the recesses of a chest of drawers were sow-backed 
mutches which had been worn by her great-great-grand- 
mother; shawls which Sibbalds and Crombies had worn a 
century ago, and dresses whose long skirts hung from 
waist-bands almost touching the armpits. 

But what Mrs. Sibbald prized above all her belongings 
was her china and her silver. She had ordinary cups and 
saucers and nickel-plated teaspoons for everyday use, 
but on special occasions the teaspoons were of silver, and 
as for the cups and saucers, she had three different sets 
to choose from — all old, and every set complete. One of 
them had been in the possession of the Sibbalds, another 
she had brought with her as part of her own providing, 
while the third had been inherited from her aunt, Mrs. 
Moultrie, lately deceased. 

On the special occasions when she had tea in the 
parlour and used her silver and china, she was always 
careful to suit the set to her visitors. For her 
husband's relative? it w^s th^ Sibbald set; for Crorobies 
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and their connections, her own set; but the most valu- 
able of all was the set recently acquired, and was only 
used when her visitors were Moultries, or on the rare 
occasions when Mistress Veitch, from Colm House, 
made an afternoon call. 

It was a great honour, therefore, for Mrs. Carr, invited 
to tea one afternoon, to drink from a cup — or, to speak 
correctly, to pour from a cup and drink from a saucer — 
that was an heir-loom of the Moultries. For Mrs. Carr 
was not properly of Invercolm. Her people had been 
incomers and could not claim equality with the native 
dignitaries of the place. A story went that she was 
cousin, in a clandestine way, to the present Earl of St. 
Serfston, and most people believed it against her. It 
was the kind of story people readily believe about an 
earl, and besides, the beauty of Janet Foster, Mrs. Carr's 
grandmother, was a local tradition. Was there not a 
chap-book ballant about " the fause Lord Serfston and 
the bonny Janet Foster "? 

*'' Lichtly he laughed as he loupit his steed 
An' a gowden guinea he has tossed her ; 
But the bairnie grat at the yeU-gane breist 
O* bonny Janet Foster." 

Mrs. Carr's imputed kinship to an earl gave her no 
standing in Invercolm. The public must have its gold 
stamped, every link ; for it is the hall mark that gives it 
its ideal value. And blue blood should always be certi- 
ficated, in a church register. 

Yet Kate Carr was the midwife of Invercolm and that 
gave her a professional standing. To quarrel with the 
family physician or lawyer is foolishness, but to fall out 
with a midwife would be suicidal insanity. Over and 
above all such politic considerations, Kate was a woman 
of strong individuality, one with whom it was desirable 
to be on friendly terms if possible. Moreover, she knew 
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everybody's family history, and was therefore a meet 
gossip-friend for Mrs. Sibbald. 

Hence it was that Mrs. Sibbald, having invited her to 
tea, laid the table in the parlour, and honoured her with 
the Moultrie china. 

"Come iu over," she said, as the visitor opened the 
house door and stepped into the hall. 

One of Mrs. Sibbald's ways of upholding aristocratic 
dignity was by rendering Scots phrases in what she con- 
sidered idiomatic English. Ordinary folk in Invercolm 
might remark on a busy day that they were thrangj Mrs. 
Sibbald invariably said throng. A headache is, in Scots, 
a sair head; but Mrs. Sibbald was always careful to say a 
sore head. Some expressions she had picked up from 
Mistress Veitch. If visitors happened to call in the fore- 
noon she apologised for being in **a dish-bile," which 
was French for a morning-wrapper. Other words she 
coined herself, and used in place of provincialisms she 
knew better, and accordingly loved less. But whatever 
words or phrases she used, she always spoke with a con- 
viction of the purity and correctness of her English. 

The midwife followed her into the parlour and sat 
down with her back to the window. She eased the gray 
woollen shawl she wore, so that it hung loosely on her 
shoulders, and undid the strings of her bonnet, but did 
not take it off. It was the last day of September, and the 
light was already fading, for the window looked to the 
north, and there was a great plane-tree in the garden just 
outside. 

'Tm just waiting Agnes," Mrs. Sibbald said, sitting 
down where she could hear the opening of the shop door, 
and be ready for any customer. **This is her music 
night, and Miss Ramage constructs her after school 
hours." 

Mrs. Carr nodded, smoothed the dress over her knee. 
*^ Miss Ramage," she said, "ay! Her mother was aye 
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Betsy Burt a' her days, but the daughter bid to be ca*d 
Bessie. Syne she gaed to college an' was Miss Ramage, 
an' it please ye; an' I'm thinkin' she'll never be onything 
else. Them that would aye Miss themsel's dinna ken 
what they're missin'. No man's good enough for them." 

"She's a gentle creature," Mrs. Sibbald answered 
apologetically. 

Mrs. Carr changed the subject. **An' how's Agnes 
gettin' on wi' the pianny? " she asked. 

Mrs. Sibbald, without rising, opened the piano at her 
side. ** She's progressing wonderful," she said proudly. 
** She got three new pieces last week, one by Mr. Handle, 
and one by Mr. Moses, and another by Mr. — I forget 
the name — Mendauldshoon or something like that, more 
like the name for a cobbler than a musicianer. But she's 
past scales now and I'm glad of that; scales were a — a 
reflection on the shop, Mrs. Carr. But here she comes 
herself, so I'll ma — I'll confuse the tea." 

A girl some eight or nine years of age entered, set her 
books and a roll of music on the piano. She was fair- 
haired, and of that red and white prettiness that passes 
for beauty in a child, ere the chiselling hand of time has 
given the features delicacy and decision; but there was 
no promise in the face of a later charm and attractiveness. 
Rather one wondered, studying the face, what would be 
left when she had outgrown this prettiness of childhood. 

**Weel, Agnes," Mrs. Carr greeted her, **I was just 
speirin' how ye were gettin' on at the pianny. Ye should 
play weel, for your father afore ye had a grand ear. He 
played the fiddle fine." 

** No' in public, though," Mrs. Sibbald added as she en- 
tered with the tea-pot. " It was just in the bosom of his 
family, as ye might say. If it was a weakness in a Sibbald 
to play the fiddle, nobody '11 say he ever made a fool of 
himself in public. Nor yet did he disgrade himself play- 
ing dance tunes." 
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** No,'* Mrs. Carr agreed as she took her place at table, 
" though Sibbal* an* fiddle clink like the lines o' a ballant. 
If he had a weakness, as ye say, he keepit it private, an' 
passed peacefu* i' the end. 1*11 aye maintain that.*' 

She nodded to herself several times as much as to say 
that was as far as she would go, and that now her lips 
were sealed. She had nursed Roger Sibbald through his 
third and last attack, and she spoke with the air and au- 
thority of one who knew what she was talking about, and 
could tell more if she liked. 

**0f course it stands to reason," Mrs. Sibbald con- 
tinued, ** that a pienno's different from a fiddle, for it's 
no everybody that can afford one. That one cost forty 
pound; it's a piennoforty, you know. And a pienno's a 
fine bit of furniture. It could be inheritioned from father 
to son, just like a chest of drawers, and that shows it is 
perfectly respectable. There's something solid about a 
pienno," she wound up, *<but a fiddle's boss." 

Agnes discovered the particular china only after she 
had finished her first cup. "Oh, mother," she cried, 
** it's the Moultrie set. Isn't it lovely, Mrs. Carr?" 

Mrs. Carr turned the cup in her hand, showing it was 
empty. ** It*s the genteelest an', I believe, the auldest in 
Invercolm," she remarked critically; '*and "—with a nod 
to the hostess — ** the tea's worthy o' it." 

**Pass in your cup,** said Mrs. Sibbald purringly. 
" It's a good cup of tea, though I say it. I aye use the 
best.'* 

** Peter Malloch, I notice, advertises tea at fivepence a 
quarter,** Mrs. Carr remarked. 

**Them that buy it,*' Mrs. Sibbald declared impress- 
ively, ** don't ken what they're buying. There's awful 
adultery in the tea -trade nowadays.** 

** Ay, an' Peter*s been doin* a grand trade amon' the 
visitors this summer.'* 

**He's welcome to them,'* Mrs. Sibbald snapped. 
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*< They're no' what they used to be. Set them up with 
their sailor suits and their shepherd crooks! What the 
one has to do with the other /can't tell." 

**Ay," Mrs. Carr mused, **but when they speak o' a 
ship they ca' it a sheep. So they maybe think their crooks 
an' their serges are a' richt." 

**It used to be gentry that came to the town," Mrs. 
Sibbald mused, **folk you could dissociate with, but it's a 
sore disclension nowadays. Yes; it would be a throng 
day, the day." 

She pushed the cup from her and folded her arms. 
Now was the time for talk. All that had been said was 
merely by way of prologue, but they could settle them- 
selves now to the serious business of conversation. They 
might discuss the weather and the world at any time, but 
at afternoon tea something higher was expected; some- 
thing that more nearly affected themselves or came home 
to their neighbours. And Mrs. Carr knew well enough 
she had not been asked, by special invitation, to discuss 
generalities. This was the last day of the month, the 
close of the season in Invercolm, and there were many 
things needing ** redding up." Who so fit for such work 
as herself and Mrs. Sibbald? 

**It was a thrang day, as you say," Kate answered. 
** The feck o' them are awa* now, crooks an* serges, an' a'. 
It's little they leave ahent them, save maybe a wheen 
broken dishes, no' to mention an account or twa onpaid." 

"Mrs. Gemmell's away, isn't she?" 

"Ay; an* it ta'en Angus's cart to baud the lugagge. 
Her an' Susie, poor thing, drove awa* in a closed 
carriage." 

Agnes looked up, interested. " Mrs. Gemmell and 
Susie were in school to-day,*' she informed them, "say- 
ing good-bye to Miss Ramage and Mary Ross.*' 

^^ Miss Ramage!" Kate sniffed. "Here*s her sister 
has changed her name twice, an' Miss Ramage is no' 
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likely to hae the chance o' changin' hers ance. But Betsy 
never had the spunk o' Nell." 

** If all stories be true," Mrs. Sibbald confided, ** Mrs. 
Gemmeirs no happier than her sister, with all her 
grand marriage. What way does her own girl bide here? 
There must be something wrong. And I don't envy her 
the up-bringing of that girning girl of his. That comes 
of marrying a widower." 

*<Weel, Nell Ramage canna cast that up till him ony- 
way, bein' a widow hersel'. But that's just the way her 
ain lassie bides here wi* the auntie; for Andrew Gemmell 
canna bear the sicht o' her. I suppose she'll mind him 
o' Sandy Ross an' the auld days when they were both after 
Nell. Ay, an' Sandy was drowned the very first voyage 
he sailed captain. He was a spirity lad, Sandy." 

** Mary Ross doesn't play with her Glasgow sister," 
Agnes volunteered. " She says she's not a right sister — 
just a ready-made one — and they always quarrel, and 
Susie Gemmell screams till Mary is sent away." 

Mrs. Carr nodded and smiled, as much as to say, <'I 
told you so." 

** Nothing but the best house in the town '11 hold 
Andrew now," Mrs. Sibbald reflected, "since he was 
made a partnership." 

** No," Kate agreed; '*an' it was George Malcolm ye a' 
thought was to get the partnership. Ye mind he was 
aboon Andrew Gemmell in the office at the time." 

** There's terrible surprises in life," Mrs. Sibbald mor- 
alised; ** successions for some, and reversions for others. 
George and Andrew used to run about here as boys, never 
separate; where the one was there was the other gathered 
together, just like David and Goliath in the Bible. Now 
Andrew's a partnership, and George is — under the clouds, 
we'll say, Mrs. Carr." 

Kate Carr sniffed. "A gey an' thick cloud," she 
commented, **an' no silver lined!" 
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Mrs. Sibbald sighed. " Your cottage isn't big enough 
for Andrew nowadays," she remarked. 

*'It's her, no* him, Mrs. Sibbald. Though Nell's ower 
braw for me, Andrew aye ca's yet. He canna forget that 
his first wife died under my roof." 

"Ye had your hands full that day, I mind. It came 
suddent in the end." 

*' It was the day after the trial," Kate recalled. **She 
hadna been weel a' the summer, an' when I got the Scots- 
man that afternoon an' read till her the sentence — five 
years — she just gaed as white as a clout." 

" She had the high-stericks, hadn't she?" 

** No; she ta'en it quite calm — for, of course, he wasna 
her man, though her and Lebe Methven were auld 
friends. But she ta'en the bit lassie awa' upstairs wi' her 
an' said she wouldna bother wi' supper; she was gaun to 
write. " 

" Ay, they say she sat writing for hours, and died with 
the pen in her hand." 

**I heard her now an' then speakin* awa' to hersel'," 
Mrs. Carr continued; "but atween eight and nine, the 
bairn come down and telled me her mother was sleepin' 
at the table, and wouldna wauken. That's how I found 
her, cauld, an' beginnin' to stiffen. Susie, poor thing, 
was only six year auld at the time, and didna ken she was 
motherless." 

" Wasn't she writing to Andrew?" Mrs. Sibbald asked. 
" It would be a terrible trial to him to get her last words 
in writing. He would treasure that last letter of hers, 
I'm thinking." 

" It was burnt," Kate answered stonily. " She wasna 
in her richt mind when she was writin'; and so what else 
could it be but senseless nonsense? " 

Mrs. Sibbald looked shocked. " I thought he would 
have kept it, sense or nonsense," she said. "But" — in 
a whisper — " Andrew was never very fond of her, and he 
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was married again before the year was out, to his old 
sweetheart, too." 

'* Ye canna blame him for that," the other protested. 
'' He bid to get a hame for his lassie, though it was 
nothing else." 

**He hasn't called on Mrs. Malcolm yet?" Mrs. Sib- 
bald asked. '' And she was like a second mother to him 
after he was left an orphan." 

** No," said Mrs. Carr, **he hasna ca'd since the trial; 
an* would ye wonder at him after the disgrace? How 
Mrs. Malcolm bauds up her head after it, I canna 
understand." 

** It's blood," Mrs. Sibbald solemnly observed. **The 
Malcolms are as old as the Moultries, or the Sibbalds, 
for that matter; and she has the dignitude of the name to 
uphold." 

Kate laughed contemptuously. * * What about the blood 
o' the second Mrs. Malcolm? She'll no' even come an' 
face the thing out in Invercolm, though the laddie's here 
to bide wi' the granny now." 

** She was only a Methven, you must mind," Mrs. Sib- 
bald informed her, *' and had no blood to speak of. And 
forbye that, she belongs to Cuthil on the mother's side. 
The uncle, I'm told, is an old man, and she'll be thinking 
maybe to keep on the shop after he's away. It '11 be 
something for George Malcolm to step into after he 
comes out." 

Kate Carr's brows canie down, and she spoke with 
great bitterness. "If George Malcolm had married my 
Janet, as he oucht to hae done, an' as he would hae done 
afore Lebe Methven wiled him awa' wi' silly stories, he 
would na hae been whaur he is the day. I blame her 
high-fleein' notions, an' George was aye simple an' easy 
led. He needed a wife like my Janet would hae made 

him. Now she's i' the mools, an' he's " She leaned 

over and spoke with suppressed hatred. "I laid my 
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hand on her clay-cold breist, Mrs. Sibbald, an' cursed 
his name. An' my Janet's even wi* him the day. A livin' 
sorrow is sairer than a dead ane." 

"Have you seen the bit boy?" Mrs. Sibbald asked, to 
change the subject. 

**No*me; he's nothing to me. I winna put mysel* 
about to see him. " 

" He was in here last night, buying a pencil and 
a drawing-book," Mrs. Sibbald continued. " He's a queer 
boy, but he has the Malcolm head, big " 

"An* saft," Mrs. Carr interrupted. ** He'll hae their 
heart, too, no doubt, or waur, if it be his mother's." 

** I brought him into the parlour here to have a talk with 
him, and he just gave a look about him and asked if the 
little window there was where I sold the whiskey. I — I 
just gasped." 

Mrs. Carr smiled to herself. " Wha could hae telled 
him?" she asked, with grim significance. 

" Eh?" Mrs. Sibbald 9Jaculated. 

** Nobody told him," Agnes cried, her eyes gleaming. 
" He just guessed. Wasn't it clever of him, Mrs. Carr ? " 

** Agnes," said her mother, ** go and play something." 

**Will you not read my cup first, Mrs. Carr?" the girl 
pleaded. ** It's a queer fortune this time." 

Mrs. Carr took the cup and turned it round and round 
in her hand, studying it with peering eyes. 

**Ye're aimin' high, Agnes," she said. **This is 
a splendid fortune. Here's a C and an M^ Now what's 
that do ye think? There's but ae name '11 fit that in this 
place, an' that's Colm, What think ye o* that, lassie ? " 

" Hoots," the mother objected, but smiling all the 
same, *' don't stuff her head with haverings. She's over 
full of notions as it is." 

** Colm! " Mrs. Carr repeated; "an' what for no? Is 
the name aulder or mair honourable than Sibbald?" 

Mrs. Sibbald's vanity was touched, "I'll no' say it 
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is," she admitted; **but ** A solemn shake of the 

head finished the sentence. 

"I know the name," Agnes cried gleefully. '*It's 
C for Canmore, that's what the boy's called to him. It's 
not his right name, he told me, just his Cuthill name. 
And M is for Malcolm." 

** Agnes Sibbald," Mrs. Carr sternly warned, **dinna 
talk nonsense. I'll never read Malcolm in a cup." 

*<Then I know another," she cried, unabashed; ''Cfor 
Charlie and M for Malloch." 

Her mother started and stared at her. *< Peter Mal- 
loch's boy!" she ejaculated. "Agnes, I'm ashamed of 
you; go away and play something this minute. Charlie 
Malloch ! No, no. There's no name like that in a cup 
of mine. A Malloch in Moultrie china! The thing's 
preposterate." 

Agnes saw her mother was annoyed, and obeyed at 
once. Mrs. Sibbald and her guest seated themselves on 
the sofa and began nodding, bringing their heads 
together till their faces almost touched, and talking, now 
that the piano was loud enough to drown ordinary con- 
versation, in the merest whisper. Only an occasional 
customer came to disturb their tite-h-tite^ when for a 
minute or two Mrs. Carr heard the music. As soon as 
Mrs. Sibbald returned they set themselves again to the 
congenial task of discussing their neighbours, and, since 
closing time came before they were aware, it may be 
supposed that some few of their friends were left with an 
unwilling shred of character. 



CHAPTER y4T THE HARBOUR 

FOURTEENTH HEAD 

IT was Saturday, a bright, bracing morning in early 
October, when the sun rises blushing for being so late 
abed, bathes the brief day in golden sunshine, and retires 
early to rest, leaving a lingering gloaming to make his 
peace with the world. It is as yet only under cover of 
the darkness that Jack Frost comes from the noiseless 
north and whispers to fields and trees of the approach 
of winter. 

George Malcolm had been almost a week in Inver- 
colm, and the days to him had been days of unalloyed 
happiness. His mother was not with him, it is true, and 
he missed her sorely; more even than he might have 
done had the two of them not been brought so close to 
each other by the tyranny of existence in Cuthil. Be- 
sides the natural affection of mother and child, their 
lonely sojourn amongst strangers, their silent suffering 
in a house of bondage, had established between them 
such companionship as grows up amongst exiles in a 
foreign land. But his mother had already written to 
him, twice indeed, and a new pleasure was added to life 
in reading her letters and in answering them. What 
a delight it was, after the lamp was lit, to sit at table 
with pen, ink, and paper in front of him, now telling 
mother, with painful penmanship, all about grandmother 
and Invercolm; anon turning to grandmother and telling 
her all about mother and Glasgow and Cuthil! How 
pleasantly the evening passed! By the time he had 
signed his name the clock was pointing to the hour for 

isx 
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bed, and grandmother was sitting with the Bible in her 
lap, waiting. 

When, the first night he came, he saw her lift the Bible 
his heart sank within him, for he thought of uncle, and 
remembered the long informative prayers and all the 
weariness of worship in Cuthil. But grandmother had 
a way of her own in the reading which delighted him. 
Instead of reading a chapter to him, she called him to 
her side, and with her arm around him, listened while he 
read a chapter to her. And the chapter read was a 
beautiful and simple one to George, who, in Cuthil, had 
never once heard the Word of God because of the voice 
of uncle. Now, however, he understood, or thought he 
understood, what he read, and was interested. Then, 
after the reading, grandmother did not herself put up a 
prayer. Instead of that she taught him a little prayer 
such as a child could understand and love to repeat. It 
was like the one he said to mother, and in it he came to 
God as a child to a father, thanking Him for all His mer- 
cies, and praying for a blessing on father, mother, grand- 
mother, and all his friends, and asking God to keep him 
a good boy. Next night he made an emendation of his 
own, specifying Andrew Graham, George Melville, and 
Dauvit Briggs as his particular friends, and, because they 
were so far away from him, carefully giving their designa- 
tion and address for fear of mistake. 

**Did you forget uncle?" grandmother asked after he 
had finished. 

George shook his head. "No, grandmother,'* he 
answered thoughtfully. **I try to forget him, but he 
always comes, and — and I*m afraid of him in the dark — 
not beside you, grandmother." 

'*Poor boy ! ** she said sympathetically. 

''Sometimes when I stop reading," he continued, **I 
feel him sitting behind me, and I am afraid to turn 
round," 
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^* But you shouldn't try to forget him, Doddy. You 
should just try to forget about him being unkind. Do 
you know, I think he is a very unhappy man, and I think 
we should both pray to God for him. You'll forget about 
his unkindness," she added persuasively; ** won't you? 
and pray God to bless him." 

George looked at her, a puzzled expression on his face 
that made him look older than his years. ** It's not 
that, grandmother," he said; '*but it's no use, you know. 
Uncle's god wouldn't hear me, because I'm not praying 
to him. I'm praying to your God now, and mother's and 
father's, and Colin's." 

The old lady was shocked. " Doddy, Doddy," she ex- 
claimed, ** I don't like to hear you talking like that. We 
all pray to the same God — a good and loving Father; 
and we are all His children." 

George shook his head. ** Not uncle," he maintained. 
** His god is very fierce, and he doesn't forgive, just 
punishes, and smites, and burns. " 

Grandmother put her arms around him, and drew him 
to her. " No, Doddy," she said solemnly; <* there is but 
one God all over the world, and He sees and hears every- 
thing we do and say." 

** Just like the stars?" he asked. " The stars I knew 
in Glasgow came to me at Cuthil. They all found me 
out when I lay down on the grass the night I ran away, 
and they shone on me till Birse and Colin found me. 
Wasn't it very kind of them, grandmother? But they 
were God's stars. " 

"Yes," she whispered to him. **He is everywhere 
and shines just like the stars; for there's only one God, 
dear, and all the people in the world are His children." 

After a pause he turned his face to hers and began 
stroking her cheek. ** I know what it must be, then," he 
said, speaking in a whisper, ^* uncle is making a mistake, 
and praying to the devil instead of to God." 
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The poor woman started as if she had been struck. 
This was terrible talk for a child. **0 Doddy, Doddy," 
she moaned, ** don't let us speak any more. You grieve 
me when you speak like that. And see, it's time you 
were in bed. " 

**I didn't try to grieve you, grandmother," he pro- 
tested, "I didn't know — I — I won't say it again — and I'll 
pray for uncle, too." 

**Not unless you wish to, dear." She kissed him. 
** Now good-night. Sleep sound, and rise fresh and 
happy in the morning." 

Mrs. Malcolm's house stood at the head of the Sea 
Brae, and from the attic window of his bedroom he could 
see the shore and the half-moon of bay lying between 
Halkneb, a perpendicular cliff on the east, and a wooded 
arm of beach on the west, terminating in Colm Point. 
His father must have looked on the same view when he 
was a boy, for this had been his room, and it was un- 
changed since he had used it. The books he had read 
so many years ago stood in their shelves as if he had 
handled them the previous day, and George was proud to 
discover that the most thumb-marked of the volumes 
were his own particular favourites. In a corner he found 
a whip and a couple of fishing rods. On the chest of 
drawers a full-rigged sloop, and in one of the drawers a 
cricket ball, a top, a dozen marbles, and other souvenirs 
of a healthy boyhood. The bed he slept in his father 
had slept in before him, and the pictures on the walls 
had all been hung there by his father's hands. 

On this Saturday morning when he rose he looked out 
on a sea shimmering crimson and golden under the 
morning sun. A sloop with all sails set was gliding 
slowly across the bay, and mainsail and jibs showing 
snowy white in the sunshine. His heart leaped up at the 
sight, and, climbing a chair, he lifted down the model 
from the chest of drawers. It was the very image of the 
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big one out on the sea. He read the name printed on 
the stern, Janet, Invercolm, Perhaps the name of the big 
one was Janet, too ! No time was to be lost. He must 
dress as quickly as possible and go and sail the Janet 
This was the very day for sailing boats. What a glorious 
thing it must be to be a sailor! 

His grandmother was sitting in the parlour when he 
marched in upon her, holding the vessel in his arms. 

** May I go and sail it, grandmother? " he cried. ** Was 
it father's ship when he was a boy? " 

**Yes, Doddy, it was father's, and it's yours now; 
isn't it?" 

** And may I sail it, grandmother? There's a big one 
like it — the very, very same — sailing on the sea." 

" You must get breakfast first," she said, smiling at 
his impetuosity. **You came in with it just as your 
father did when it was new. He was very proud of it." 

'* I'll take care of it, grandmother," he said quietly. 

**And you must take care of yourself, Doddy. The 
rocks are slippery. Will you? Yes, I know you will. 
There's a big dub just beyond the harbour, where your 
father used to sail it. It's a safe place. That was long 
ago," she sighed. 

**I'll find it out," he said confidently. **I know the 
way to the harbour." 

**Put it down just now, dear, and come and have 
breakfast. You must take a good meal, you know, if 
you are going on a long voyage." 

As soon as breakfast was over he set off with the 
sloop in his arms. 

At the harbour a fisherman was tarring a boat pulled 
up high and dry on the beach. George stopped to 
watch him. He was interested in boats and ships now, 
and he was attracted as well by the picturesqueness of 
the old man, and the graceful curves and proportions 
of the boat. Even in the rudest and most primitive 
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attempts at boat-building there is something of sym- 
metry and beauty. For the builder may not be a law 
unto himself. He must consider the claims of wind and 
wave, and build as they decree. They demand balance 
and buoyancy, beauty and grace. Even the pungent 
smell of the tar this morning was rousing and inspirit- 
ing; while the weather-worn pier spoke of the romance 
of the sea, and the fuller life of other days and other 
lands. Opposite it the land shelved downward to the 
shore, buried in foliage now ruddy and golden, and 
screening a lovers' lane that led to Halkneb and the end 
of the world. Away beyond the point was the glint 
of a sail, dipping silvery over the distant horizon. 

Pausing in his work, the old man looked up and beheld 
the child watching him intently. " Weel, my laddie," 
he said, "do ye think Tm makin' a good job o' her? 
She's a beauty, isn't she? " 

** Yes,*' George agreed. 

** That's surely a braw boat ye have, yoursel*. Come 
down and let us hae a look at her." 

George went down at once. **It*s like the one that 
was sailing out on the sea this morning," he said. 

The fisherman took the model in his hands, looked at 
it and then at George. 

** How did ye fa* in wi' this ane?" he asked. 

"It was my father's boat when he was a boy; and it*s 
mine now, grandmother says." 

"Ye dinna tell me ye're a son o* George Malcolm?" 
the old man asked. " Let me see? Ay, ye just are — his 
very image." 

George was delighted. " Did you know my father?*' 
he asked. 

" Did I ken your father, laddie? Weel that; as weel as 
I ken this bit sloop that I made for him, an' rigget wi' 
my ain hands. That*s mony a year an' day syne, though 
it just looks like last summer.** 
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**Did you make it? " George cried. ** All by yourself? " 

**Ay, did I. An' I was prouder o' the printin' than 
o' the boat or the riggin'. I wasna used wi' printin*; 
but it's wonderfu', isn't it? Janet^ Invercolm! Every 
letter plain ! " 

The shadow of a figure walking on the pier fell 
between them and remained. Without lifting his eyes 
from the boat in his hands, the old man flung a remark 
on the weather to the newcomer behind. George looked 
up and beheld a woman, tall and dignified. Her back 
was to the light, but he felt the piercing, dark gray eyes 
fixed on him. It was a face striking enough to impress 
even a child; the regularity and strength of the features; 
the searching eyes seeming to stand forth from the 
pale, creamy complexion, and the silky white hair crimp- 
ing over the temples. Her dress was of some black 
stuff, while a gray woollen shawl was flung negligently 
over the shoulders. It was with awe rather than with 
fear that he looked on her, and he felt, under her 
scrutinising gaze, as if he were growing younger and 
younger until he was quite a baby. 

**Ay, a braw mornin', Hugh," she said. "An* wha's 
yer new acquaintance — your latest prodigy, as Mrs. Sib- 
bald would say? Ye've aye a spare bane for ony stray 
whelp, mongrel or messan." 

"Ay," was the answer, **I'm sair fashed wi' them. 
They'll no' let me alane, neither dogs nor bairns; an' 
I've just to thole it, Kate." 

"Theydinna bother me," said Kate, with passionless 
emphasis; ** the mothers are a sair enough handfu', with- 
out troublin' myself about the bairns." 

**Ay; that's your way," he answered; "but as lang 
as I get on wi' the little anes I never bother my head 
about their mothers. I've a fell wark wi' bairns." 

"An' so have I." She regarded him with something 
of a sarcastic smile as she spoke. 
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The old man shook his head sadly. " I ken what ye 
mean," he said quietly. **Ye*ve brought so mony into 
the world that ye think little or nothing o' them. Ance 
they're eight days auld, ye're by wi' them. After that 
ye've no mair interest in them." 

**Ye forget/' she added grimly, **that I help them 
out as weel as bring them in. Consider how many 
I've straiket, young an* auld. An' it's a cannier an' 
quieter job." 

The fisherman regarded her with a look almost of 
horror in his eyes. ** That's eerie jokin*, Kate Carr," 
he said severely. " Ye're a hard-natured woman." 

Kate smiled as at a compliment. "But wha's this 
ane ye've foregathered wi' this mornin'?" she asked 
again. 

He looked at her steadily. **Is it information ye 
want, Kate?" he asked. ** Ye've the een o' a hawk 
when ye like, an* the light's i' your favour this mornin'. 
Would ye tell me ye dinna ken his face? " 

" I should ken his head, at ony rate," she replied with 
a sneer. **It*s big enough, like his father's; big an' 
boss, I've no doubt. Muckle good may it do him. His 
father*s brought him little honour." 

'*Ay," he returned musingly, **he's the son o' his 
father, if ever bairn was." 

Her brows came down and her face was like stone. 
**The son o* his father," she echoed with hardly moving 
lips, "an* I*m no* his granny; that's the sair place, 
Hugh Ross." 

Hugh sighed. **After a' thae years?" he murmured. 

** What's the years got to do wi' it?" she asked. 
" Onless it be that Time moves like a see-saw, liftin' 
them up that were down, and puttin* them down that 
were up. An' I think I'm even wi* him the day, Hugh." 

"Eh, woman!" he ejaculated. "Even wi' him, did 
ye say? An* yet ye're no' satisfied." 
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She did not answer. 

"No," he burst out; "ye're no* satisfied, an* it's 
because ye believe he's no' guilty. Ye ken in your heart 
he's an innocent man, Kate, whatever your lips say." 

She started and her lips twitched. **Ye're haverin' 
nonsense, Hugh Ross," she said, with more sign of feel- 
ing than usual. **Ye dinna ken what ye're speakin' 
about. . . . And that '11 be his father's boat that the twa 
o' them were wont to sail." 

"Ay, Kate, him an' Jenny, poor lass! There's her 
name on the stern yet, for he would hae it named after 
her. I'm thinkin' I couldna mak' ane like it now. My 
hand has lost its cunnin'." 

" Mony's the blithe day they had, Hugh," she reflected, 
speaking with changed voice, "sailin' her thegether." 

George, who had been examining Hugh's fishing boat 
from stem to stern, now came forward holding out his 
hand. "Your boat's all sticky," he said. "I just 
touched it and my fingers are all black." 

"That's nothing," Hugh answered gaily; "just good, 
fresh tar. Rub the rough o' it aff amon' the sand there, 
an' a bit butter *11 take it aff clean when ye get hame." 

Mrs. Carr smiled. " Tarry-fingered," she commented. 
" It's i' the blood, Hugh." 

" Eh, woman! " he repeated. " Have ye no pity even 
for a bit bairn? Is he to suffer for the — the misfortune 
(for it's no' mair) o' the father? " 

" Ay, unto the third and fourth generation. It's no' a 
law o' my makin', Hugh, an' it's aulder than Moses that 
gae it to the world." 

Hugh turned his back on her. " Here, my laddie," he 
said, handing him the sloop; " run awa' an' sail it in the 
Big Dub. Cross the brig there, an* straight alang to yon 
rock. The dub's on the other side o' it." 

"Wait a minute, Hugh," the woman cried eagerly. 
She walked to the corner of the pier and came down 
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beside them. ^^ Let me baud it in my hands again, she 
pleaded. Her whole face was changed, and the voice 
was strangely soft. " Let me haud it again as my Janet 
was wont to carry it.'* 

She took the little model in her hands, and held it to 
her breast as a mother might hold an infant. **My 
bairn," she murmured to herself; **my bairn." Then 
she read the name on the stern, spelling it out letter by 
letter — ^^Janet^ Invercolm. My Janet, my bonny Janet! 
an' she's i* the mools, Hugh. Here ! " 

**Gie it into the hands o' the bairn, Kate," he said 
softly. 

** Here," she uttered again, this time harshly; **tak' 
it ere I brak' the mast, an' tear its sails to ribands." 

Hugh took the sloop from her hands, and handed it to 
George. 

**It was named after my Janet," she said fiercely; 
** an' do ye think, Hugh Ross, that I'd pass it into the 
hands o' ane o' his blood, that hurried her to her grave? " 

She turned and walked away with the bearing and 
dignity of a queen. 

Hugh watched her till she rounded the corner and was 
out of sight. ** There's blood there," he muttered, ** as 
Mrs. Sibbald would say, even though it cam' round a 
corner. But she's an unforgivin' woman." 

"Who is that lady?" George asked. 

** That's Mrs. Carr, my laddie — Mrs. Carr, the mid- 
wife o' Invercolm. '' 

** She's — she^s very big — and— old, isn't she?" 

** No' so auld as mysel'," Hugh answered with a smile, 
** an' no' near as big." 

** And is — is it her Janet? " 

"No, no; she tak's notions — imaginationings, as Mrs. 
Sibbald would say. The Janefs yours. I made it for 
your father, an' it's yours now." 

" Why does she not like me?" was the next question. 
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Hugh was staggered. ** She didna say that, laddie." 

**No," he answered; **but she doesn't. She looked 
at me like — like *' 

Hugh noticed the puzzled look in the child's eyes. 
** Like what?" he asked sympathetically. 

"Just like — like the Shorter Catechism^ 

The old man lifted his tar-brush, and began rubbing at 
the boat. " Run awa', now," he said, " ye'll find out the 
dub easy yoursel'; an' after I get round to the bow, I'll 
come alang an' let ye see how to set the sails an' the 
helm, as I showed your father afore ye." 

After a bit he straightened himself from his work, and 
saw the boy already over the bridge and trotting along 
on the other side of the Colm burn. He was hugging 
the sloop to him with both arms. 

"Poor laddie!" he said, "your troubles are no' to 
seek ; an' Invercolm's no' a place that's gi'en to haudin' 
its tongue. Ye're like your father, too. Ay, an' Kate 
Carr's like the Shorter Catechism^ is she? " He chuckled 
to himself. "She is that, when I come to think on it, 
dry an' deep. But what a thing for a bairn to say! " 



CHAPTER MARY MOULTRIE 

FIFTEENTH RAMAGE ROSS 



"»^0Y! Boy!" 



B 



The voice was imperious, and George, knee-deep 
in the middle of the Big Dub, looked up and saw a 
girl standing on the top of a boulder at the point of 
the rock round which the pool curled. Instead of fol- 
lowing the footpath, she must have climbed along the 
ridge of rock to the boulder of whin at the point. Her 
straw hat, hanging on the back of her head, allowed curl- 
ing brown locks to fall over a forehead almost as brown 
as themselves. He looked from her to the reflection of 
boulder and figure, with their background of golden and 
crimson foliage, shimmering in the water below. Per- 
haps she was conscious of the picture she made, for she 
held her head erect, and, with hands clasped behind, 
looked down on him with eyes that appreciated this silent 
wonder— perhaps unwitting worship. 

**Boy,'* she repeated, after allowing him time to see 
how firmly she could stand poised on the pinnacle of 
rock, "boy, come and help me down! " 

George resented the tone of command. She was only 
a girl, no older than himself, and not so tall, and he was 
not going to obey her orders. If she wished to be helped 
down, let her ask him nicely. 

"Go back to the end of the rock," he advised, "and 
you'll find the right way to come down; it's quite easy 
for girls." 

"I'm coming down this way," she said. "Come and 
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give me your hand, and I'll jump down on the sandy 
place." 

George turned to his sloop. **You can come down 
yourself, if you like," he said. 

** I'm going to let you see how to sail your sloop," she 
said, speaking coaxingly now. '*You don't know how 
to sail ships." 

He looked at her again, but did not offer to go to her 
assistance. He was angry, too, because he knew she 
was right. For more than half an hour he had been try- 
ing to get his boat to go before the wind, but it wouldn't. 
It just sailed a little bit, then turned and drifted side- 
ways, sometimes lying over till the sails touched the 
water. But, all the same, he did not like to be told he 
could not sail boats, especially by a girl. 

" I've been watching you a long time and you can't," 
she declared emphatically. ** Come and help me down, 
and I'll let you see. " 

** Girls can't sail boats," he muttered. 

"Boys can't," she retorted. ** Sail it yourself, then, 
and I'll stand here and laugh at you. Oh, look, it's just 
drifting." 

**Come down yourself, then." 

She shook her head and smiled. He was yielding. 
**Come," she said again, softly this time, and held out 
a hand to him. 

He waded ashore reluctantly, and, reaching up, caught 
hold of her hand. ** My father was a sailor," she 
told him. 

The information was soothing to him. That was why 
she knew more about boats than he did. **Are you 
going to jump yet? " he asked. 

** I know your name," she next informed him, but she 
still stood holding his hand without offering to jump down. 

George looked at her apprehensively; her eyes were 
twinkling and — what beautiful white teeth she had! 
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** Shall I whisper it?" she inquired. 

" It's — it's not Canmore," he affirmed positively. 

** Oh," she cried, ** what a lovely name! Once, twice, 
thrice! Now!" 

She was at his side. ** Thank you, Canmore. It's 
a lovely name. I could have jumped down myself quite 
easily, you know." 

** No, you couldn't. Why did you ask me? " 

" Because I wanted you to help me." 

** My name's George Malcolm," he declared. 

**I know," replied the girl, "but I shall always call 
you Canmore." 

** No, you won't — why?" 

** Because it's a pretty name. Isn't it?" 

He looked at her seriously. ** You're pretty," he 
said. 

** You're a nice boy," she answered. ** And I'll always 
call you Canmore. Wait till I get off my stockings and 
shoes, and I'll show you how to sail your ship." 

They were soon in the water together. The girl lifted 
the sloop and read the name. ** It's a pretty boat," she 
admitted, with the air and condescension of a critic, 
" but /anefs not a nice name. You should call it Mary^ 
after me. Mary Moultrie Ramage Ross." 

George gaped. ** What a lot of names you have! But 
it's too big to be printed. I've only two." 

** Three," she corrected, *' George Malcolm Canmore. 
I can make poetry of my name. 

" Mary Moultrie Ramage Ross 
Between the Causeway and the Cross. 

Isn't it pretty? " 

George was dubious. **What does it mean?" he 
asked. 

**0h, you silly!" she cried. **It doesn't mean any- 
thing. It's poetry. Don't you know? Poetry." 
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**The Shorter Catechism's not poetry," he objected, 
seeing some flaw in her definition. 

** Poetry's poetry," she summed up. ** Cross and Jioss, 
that's what makes it poetry. Now look! I'm going to 
make it sail right to the end of the dub. I put the sails 
this way, and the helm that way. Watch ! " 

The sloop hesitated a bit, bent to the breeze, then 
sprang forward and sailed straight for the spot she had 
indicated. George watched with wonder, clapped his 
hands, and shouted when at length it touched the shore. 
Then, turning to his companion, ** How clever you are!" 
he said simply. 

** And pretty! " she prompted. 

"And pretty! " he added. 

** Am I prettier than Agnes Sibbald? " 

** Can she sail boats? " he queried. 

** No. Am I prettier than her? " 

" Yes." The answer was emphatic. 

"You're a nice boy — nicer than Charlie Malloch." 

They had waded across to the sloop, and now George 
wished to see it sail back again, but she said it could not 
do that, and she proposed to send it across to the rock 
instead. 

" Make it sail like your father's ship," he suggested. 

She shook her head. " Father's ship was wrecked," she 
said; "and they were all drowned. But I've got a new 
father," she hastened to add; " not a right father, just a 
papa, and a new sister too, and mother and papa and Susie 
Gemmell all live in Glasgow, but I stay here with aunt." 

"I stayed in Glasgow," George answered proudly. 

"Yes, I know. My papa knew your father once, but 
he doesn't know him now." 

" Because my father's travelling." 

" And my papa's very rich." 

So they chatted, speaking about themselves as children 
will, and sending the sloop on voyages all over the world. 
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The incoming tide was sending advance wavelets rip- 
pling into the dub, and the two children were seated on 
the rock putting on their stockings and shoes by the time 
the old fisherman joined them. 

**I've been late in gettin' alang," he said to George; 
"but I'm gaun to let ye see her sailin' oa the sea." 

**Like the big one?" he cried. 

** Ay, like the big ane. I've a braw skiff we'll row aff 
in, an* we'll sail the Janet out there." 

George leaped to his feet. **Out on the sea?" he 
asked excitedly. ** In a true boat?" 

'* Ay, in a true boat, an* we'll send the Janet on a lang 
voyage." 

"And — and — will you take this little girl, too?" 

The little girl was displeased. "O grandfather!" she 
exclaimed. Then she turned to George, and her eyes 
were glowing. "You're not a nice boy any more," she 
declared. 

George looked at the old man, who was regarding the 
two of them with twinkling eyes. "Is he your grand- 
father? " he asked the girl in a whisper. 

"After me letting you see how to sail your boat! " was 
all her answer, flinging the words at him, as she tripped 
haughtily to her grandfather's side. 

" Gree, bairns, gree! " the old man said. "Come awa' 
back to the harbour now, an' we'll tak' a trip in tht Nellie^ 
that was named after Mary's mother here." 

George was at the girl's side at once and trying to talk 
to her, but she clung to her grandfather's hand and did 
not listen. She would not even look at him, but with 
head in the air and eyes towards the sea, hummed 
softly to herself the air of a school song as she tripped 
along. 

" I didn't know he was your grandfather," he explained, 
by way of apology. 

Still there was no answer. 
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** Would you like to carry the Janet to the har- 
bour?" he asked temptingly. **You can take it all 
the way." 

The humming stopped and she half turned to him, but 
evidently thought better of it, and began singing again 
louder than ever. 

He didn't know what to say or what to do; and he 
hadn't meant to vex her. It was all because he had called 
her a little girl. 

He walked along in silence until they were almost at 
the harbour, when he ventured to whisper that she was as 
big as Agnes Sibbald. She turned to him at last and 
looked at him with entreating eyes. 

" And prettier! " he assured her, answering the question 
he read in them. 

**May I carry the Janet?** she asked. **It*s just a 
lovely boat, Canmore, and — you are nice." 

She had dropped her grandfather's hand and was now 
hugging the sloop to her. ** Isn't it beautiful? " she ap- 
pealed to him. ** And Canmore is a nice boy? " 

** A'body's nice wi* you, Mary, lass, when they do your 
biddin'." 

** Charlie Malloch does everything I bid him," she ob- 
jected, **and he's not nice. He's a softy." 

**Ye're a fickle lass," the old man commented with a 
smile. **But what was that name ye were ca'in' Doddy 
the now? Canmore^ did ye say? " 

**It's not my right name," George said deprecatingly; 
** just my Cuthil name.'' 

** It's a pretty name," Mary insisted, *'and I'm going 
to call you Canmore always. " 

**I don't like it," he protested. 

"Just me, Canmore?" she pleaded. **Not Agnes 
Sibbald, nor anybody but me; and we'll sail the sloop 
every Saturday." 

That decided him. **Do you think it's a pretty 
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name?** he asked. **And Mary's a pretty name too. 
I'll just call you Mary." 

** Mary Moultrie Ramage Ross, 
Between the Causeway and the Cross/' 

she quoted. 

** Come awa', bairns, come awa*. Mary, you jump in 
first, lass; an' now you, Doddy. Or will I ca' ye Canmore, 
too? It's a braw name." 

Mary clapped her hands. **Yes, grandfather," she 
cried; ** just you and me. Canmore^ Canmore^ Canmore, 
How pretty! " 

** Look, Mary! " George pointed to the shore as he 
took his seat beside her in the stern of the skiff; '' that's 
Mrs. Carr — Kate Carr. She doesn't like me. Why does 
she always look at me? " 

**Kate Carr?" Mary said. "Don't look at her. I'll 
shut my eyes till the boat is turned." She put her lips to 
his ear and whispered, ** She's a witch. Did you shut 
your eyes?" she inquired, when their faces were towards 
the point of the pier. ** I kept mine shut all the time." 

**No," George answered. **I couldn't, because she 
wouldn't let me. But I'm not afraid of her, you know. 
She doesn't like me." 

**She doesn't like living boys and girls," Mary con- 
fided; ** just dead ones, and babies when they are very, 
very little. Look, grandfather's getting the sloop ready. 
Watch! " 

They were now outside the harbour, and the old man, 
resting on the oars, had trimmed the sails to the breeze 
and set the helm. Immediately the sloop touched the 
water she bounded away, rising and dipping to the slight 
ripple of waves. ** Now," he said to the children, " we'll 
let her sail awa' on a voyage o' discovery, an' when she's 
far alang we'll row after her an* set her bows to the har- 
bour again. She's headin' for Colm Point, ye see. Keep 
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your een on her an' I'll tell ye a story. Mary's awfu' 
fond o' stories." 

Mary clapped her hands, and the two of them set them- 
selves to listen. Their backs were to the harbour, and 
the wind, coming up with the tide, played on their faces 
turned towards the mysterious horizon. 

"Lang, lang syne," began the old man, ** there was 
a King wha was a great sailor, an' he sailed to far-awa* 
islands, an' saw lands that nobody had ever seen afore. 
He grew rich, an' after mony voyages he married the 
Princess Beautiful. Then was there great rejoicin' in 
his country, for a' the folk said, *Now will our good 
King bide at hame an' rule over us, an' we shall rejoice 
in the light o' his face. No mair shall we look sadly to 
the sea when the winds are loud an' the Storm Fiend 
rides on the water; for we shall ken that our King is in 
his palace, an' that the feet o' our fathers an' sons are on 
the kindly shore. ' 

**Then there were years of joy and peace in the 
country, for the King ruled wisely, an' there was plenty 
in the land. The rich gae to the poor an' the folk ate 
their bread wi' gladness o' heart. But by and by cam' a 
stranger amon' them, an auld man wha spoke o' the 
Island o' Rubies an' far countries that the King had 
never seen. An' word was brought to the King o' the 
stranger and o' the stories he telled of the unkenned 
places. Then the King had knowledge o' the auld man 
concernin' the Islands o' the West and the Unkenned 
Countries ten days beyond the Setting Sun. So was the 
King's heart moved within him, and the spirit o' wander- 
ing cam' upon him again, and he said within himsel', ' I 
shall fare forth to the Unkenned Countries o' the West; 
I maun find the Island o' Rubies ere I die.' Wherefore 
he called to him his wise men and charged them to rule 
the country while he was awa', and he gae to their care 
his Queen and the Prince, his well-beloved son, sayin' that 
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in a year and a day he should return, bringin' with him 
gold and rubies from the Islands of the West. Then a* 
the people gathered to see their King sail awa' in his great 
ship of the Eagle Prow, and they watched it till it dived 
into the golden clouds of the West and gaed out o' sight. 
Now when the King, after ten days, cam' to the Island 
of Rubies, the people of that country received him 
gladly, and gae him gold and silver and precious stones, 
and gae gifts also to his brave oarsmen. The Queen 
made a great feast and the minstrels played on harps, 
and the singers of that land sang songs of other lands 
more glorious still, in the Golden Seas ten days beyond 
the Setting Sun. Then said the King to himsel', * I shall 
fare forth to see the Islands of the Golden Seas ere I 
die.' But the Queen said unto him, * Stay with us and 
you shall have the lovely Princess of the Diamond Eyes 
to wife.' Thereupon the King bethought him of his 
Queen at home and of the Prince, his well-beloved son, 
and he would have nought of the Princess of the Diamond 
Eyes. That night he sailed away, and the Eagle Prow 
of his Great Ship looked to the east, and the oarsmen 
sang at their oars sangs of their wives and little anes at 
hame. Now it happened that the Queen of the Island of 
Rubies was a witch, and great rage came upon her be- 
cause the King would not have the hand of her daughter 
in marriage. Wherefore she loosened the Fiends that 
ride on the waters of the sea and sent them to seek the 
Great Ship of the Eagle Prow that carried the King and 
his brave oarsmen. When the stars would have come 
out, the Storm Fiends trailed their mantles across the 
sky and hid them frae sight. Some howled in the sails 
till they were torn to shreds ; some shrieked and whistled 
in the rigging, biting the ropes in twain; while others 
laughed aloud, snapping their fingers till the groanin' 
oars were broken in the labouring waves, and the mast 
cracked and crashed aboon the brave oarsmen. Lang 
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ere mornin' had come the Great Ship was driven on the 
rocks of the Island of the Groobrim, and the cruel Groo- 
brim took the King and his brave oarsmen and shut 
them up in the Ogre's Cave. 

** Now, when the wise men had waited ten years for 
the return of the King, and he came not, the Prince said 
to himsel', * I shall go and seek for my father.' A stout 
ship was built, and on the prow was carven the face o' a 
little bairn, for the folk said, * The een of a bairn will see 
clear, though the Storm Fiends darken the skies.' After 
ten days, when he arrived at the Island of Rubies, the 
people received him gladly, and the Queen made a great 
feast. But the Prince drank not the witch's wine. And 
when the people had made an end o' drinkin' and were 
sleeping sound, he arose and bound the Witch Queen and 
carried her to his ship. And when the een of the bairn 
on the prow looked on her, her heart softened within 
her, and she said, * I shall take you to your father.' 
That very night they reached the Island o' the Groobrim, 
and the Witch Queen led them to the Ogre's cave, whose 
doors opened to her touch. Then came forth the King 
and his brave oarsmen, and wi' great rejoicing they em- 
barked in the ship, takin' wi' them the Witch Queen, 
whose heart was softened because o* the een of a bairn. 
And they brought her to their ain land, bringing also the 
gold and silver and precious stones that were stored in 
the Great Ship wi' the Eagle Prow. So the King cam' 
back to his Queen and his people, and again there was 
happiness in the land, and the singers sang sangs o' the 
Prince who had brought his father from the prison of the 
cruel Groobrim. 

**An' ye've been listenin' so earnestly to the story 
that ye've lost sight o' the Janet ^^ the old man broke ofif 
suddenly. 

Both children jumped up and looked all about. The 
sloop was nQwhere to be seen, **Itwas father's ship," 
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George wailed; "and I told grandmother I should take 
care of it. " 

Mary, however, had more faith in her grandfather. 
** It's not lost, really," she said. 

Hugh took the oars and sent the skiff cutting through 
the water. ** We're like the Prince seekin' his father," 
he said. "Keep a lookout an' I'll bring ye in hail o' the 
Janet in a score o' strokes." 

A shout from Mary announced that she was the first to 
see the sloop, and soon its sails were set again, and it 
was heading for the harbour. 

"I know who the witch was," Mary confided when 
they had got safely ashore. "It was Kate Carr." 

"Yonder she is," George whispered. " She's lookin' 
at me again. But she's not a queen." 

"No," said Hugh. " Kate's no' a queen, poor woman; 
nor a witch either. Mary blethers nonsense whiles. 
The Janefs done well for ae day, Canmore — Is that the 
name? — an' she hasna been i' the water for years. But 
ye'll be hungry after your sail, no doubt? Ay, I thought 
that. Good-mornin' to ye both." 

"What would Andrew Gemmell say if he saw thae twa 
thegether? " a voice asked at his ear after the children 
had gone. 

Hugh looked up and spoke gravely. " She's no' a 
drap's blood to him, Kate, so what need he care? " 

"Ay, but care he will, Hugh," she answered. 

"Weel, he'd better no' let on to me about it," he 
returned gruffly; "or " 

"It's no* likely he will," she interrupted, with a short 
laugh. "Andrew doesna speak to ilka ane. Ay, the 
laddie is like his father, Hugh. Did she sail fine this 
mornin' — the Janet? She used to — I tried to see her, but 
ye were ower faur out. " 

"She sails as bonny as ever, Kate." 

" X would hae liket to see her again — my Janet!'* 



CHAPTER 

^,,,^^^,,^,, BLENDING VOICES 

SIXTEENTH 

MRS. SIBBALD and Agnes joined George and his 
grandmother on their way from church on Sunday 
afternoon, accompanied them home, and stayed to tea. 
Sunday was Mrs. Sibbald's only visiting day, and she 
rarely missed the opportunity of making a weekly call on 
one or other of her neighbours. Some of them did not 
hesitate to say that she invited herself to tea, but they 
said it good-naturedly, for they enjoyed her crack. She 
had always plenty to say, and there was a charm in her 
conversation peculiarly her own, which greatly amused 
them. Nor had their evident amusement ever been 
known to disconcert their visitor. Her oddities of 
speech gave piquancy to her gossip, just as a slight stut- 
ter may often give point to a humorous remark. Pro- 
fessional humorists to whom Nature has denied the gift 
have been known to affect a stammer. Her genealogi- 
cal excursions, her digressions on blood would have 
bored even the aristocrats themselves of Invercolm, had 
her talk not been redeemed from dulness by the idiosyn- 
crasies of her English. An unexpected turn of phrase 
button-holed one at once ; a picturesque word took one 
like a pistol-shot, and compelled attention. So much 
may be laid to the credit of Style, and Mrs. Sibbald was 
essentially a Stylist. The history of Moultries and Mal- 
colms, of Sibbalds and Murrays, was common property in 
Invercolm, but the manner of her telling of it was her 
own. Another gift she had was that she could lead 
to a subject gradually, and from the most innocent and 
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unlikely opening. People who did not know her might 
have imagined that she drifted into conversation, whereas 
her mind was always made up as to what she was to talk 
about. Knowing thoroughly the family history of the 
place, the descent and pedigree not only of the people 
themselves, but of their houses, their furniture, and heir- 
looms, she could make a remark about lace or linen, a 
picture or a sampler, and, before one was aware, have 
the half of some family skeleton exposed to the light of 
day. 

This afternoon, when they had sat down to tea, she 
became deeply interested in three-cornered cupboards. 
The one in which Mrs. Malcolm kept her old china was, 
she confaced, the most beautiful in the town. It was 
both antic and unic. People were going wood about 
antic furniture nowadays, but it was not everyone who 
had a unic. Mrs. Malcolm would remember Mrs. Gem- 
mell's cupboard? It had been the only one in the place 
like her own. Where it was now it was hard to say. 
Very likely sold for old wood. At the sale it had been 
bought by a breaker from Edinburgh. That was nearly 
thirty years since. And Andrew Gemmell, it was said, 
hadn't a thing that belonged the family in his house. 
After his second marriage he had taken a bigger house, 
and furnished it new from top to bottom. Mrs. Gem- 
mell had a bed-oir as well as a bedroom. But of course 
Andrew was a partnership now, and could afford it. He 
had got on in the world — she wouldn't say how ; but it 
took the best house in the town to hold him when he 
came to Invercolm. 

** Mrs. Carr's house used to be big enough for him at 
one time," Mrs. Malcolm said with a sigh; ** but of course 
things are changed now." 

*' He calls on Mrs. Carr yet," Mrs. Sibbald informed 
her, ** every summer; and if all stories be true, he never 
calls empty-handed. " 
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**It's a new thing for Andrew Gemmell to part with 
money," Mrs. Malcolm reflected. **Pass your mother's 
cup, Agnes." 

**It was five pound this year," Mrs. Sibbald whis- 
pered; ** for it was a cheque, and I cashiered it for her." 

**I have known Andrew from boyhood, Mrs. Sibbald, 
and he is not one to part with money lightly. Every 
halfpenny was saved, even when he was a boy. Dod, 
again, was open-handed, and that suited Andrew nicely." 

** I've sometimes thought," said Mrs. Sibbald, '*that 
Kate Carr has some hold over Andrew Gemmell. 
Ever " 

*' Children," Mrs. Malcolm interrupted, **if you are 
done you might sing us some of your hymns. George, 
will you get the * Children's Hymnal,' and take Agnes to 
the piano? Thank you, dears." 

She rang for the servant, who cleared the table and 
brought in the lamp; and she and Mrs. Sibbald sat down 
by the fire. Presently Agnes was seated at the piano, 
and the voices of the children were heard going through 
her favourite hymns. 

'* Asl was saying," Mrs. Sibbald resumed, as soon as 
the music began, ** ever since his first wife died he has 
visited Mrs. Carr every time he has been here, and I 
know he leaves her money every time. It's — it's not 
like Andrew, unless it be she has some hold over him. 
The first wife died the day after the trial, you mind." 

** Could I forget?" Mrs. Malcolm asked in a strained 
voice. " Andrew may visit her, but he has not visited 
me since then. Nor do I wish him to visit, after all that 
has come and gone between us." 

**Ay," Mrs. Sibbald moralised. **And George was 
like a brother to Andrew, and you like a mother to him; 
him being, as the Scripture says, * the only son of his 
mother and her a widow,' and dead and buried forbye." 

Mrs. Malcolm sighed. '* Andrew made a poor return 
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for our kindness," she said; " for he didn't stand by my 
son in the day of his affliction. Not a word did he say in 
his favour, though the two had been friends from boy- 
hood. But it '11 all come right in the end, Mrs. Sibbald. 
I can still look the world in the face " 

''That's blood," Mrs. Sibbald interjected with great 
impressiveness. 

"It's trust in God," the other quietly corrected. 
"For my son was as innocent as the two children there. 
And Andrew Gemmell knows that," she added decidedly. 
" But though Andrew has got what he schemed for, a 
partnership, and my son is where he is, the end's yet to 
come." 

"Ay, it's RollOy M^ Elder ^ Gemmell nowadays." 

"He stepped into George's shoes," Mrs. Malcolm 
continued; "for it was to have been Rollo^ M' Elder dr* 
Malcolm, But what's the use of talking about it, Mrs. 
Sibbald, before the play is finished? Let us listen to the 
music." 

But Mrs. Sibbald had come to talk, not to listen to 
music. Indeed she imagined that singing and playing 
had been instituted merely for the purpose of furthering 
conversation — and she had not mixed much in company. 
She listened for a second or two, then started off on a 
new tack. 

"Kate Carr still speaks bitterly about George," she 
ventured. 

"That's an old story," the other answered quietly. 
"Janet was a good lass, but they quarrelled. Lovers 
have quarrelled before now and made it up again. But 
you remember Janet's proud temper? " 

" Proudness? Lady Janet they called her at school. 
It was the blood of the earl, Mrs. Malcolm, though it 
didn't come into her vein in a lawful way. It was her 
proudness that ate her into her grave." 

" They drifted from each other," Mrs. Malcolm mused. 
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" Then — you know the rest, Mrs. Sibbald. And Lizzie 
has been a good wife to my son. Janet, poor lass, died 
the day before their marriage, and Mrs. Carr blames 
George. All the love she had was lavished on her 
daughter, and she's hard and loveless now, poor woman." 

**It was the dry-sentry that carried her off," Mrs. Sib- 
bald affirmed; ** though there was little to carry off, 
poor thing, her just being a — a reflection, as you might 
say." 

" Let us listen to the music," Mrs. Malcolm repeated. 
"That's one his father used to sing. I like to hear chil- 
dren singing, and their voices blend nicely." 

** They're both about an age," Mrs. Sibbald answered. 
'*He has the heels of her by a few months." 

She turned and looked at the children, an expression 
of eagerness and pleasure in her eyes; and she saw more 
than Mrs. Malcolm did. In a glance she beheld not only 
the room in which they sat, with its old substantial furni- 
ture, but every room in the house, kitchen, bedrooms, 
and drawing-room, all equally well furnished; the big 
garden behind, the houses adjoining, that were part of 
the Malcolm property, and the bank in Inchbirnie which 
Mrs. Malcolm visited twice a year. When she conde- 
scended to notice the children again, they were grown up, 
and stood together in the same room, singing as now, 
their voices blending beautifully. Yet what of his father? 
Her face clouded, but only for a second. It might be a 

terrible thing to be allied to No, she wouldn't think 

of it. Everything was bound to come right yet, as Mrs. 
Malcolm said. He was a Malcolm, come of an ancient 
and honourable house, and there was money in the 

family. It was impossible he could be a She flung 

the word from her. The thing was absurd. 

She was roused by the voice of Mrs. Malcolm. "Agnes 
must come along often and let me hear them sing," she 
was saying. 
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Mrs. Sibbald clutched at the invitation: it jumped en- 
tirely with her own wishes. "Yes," she said eagerly; 
** she'll come some week-night when she can play sexual 
songs as well as hymns. Agnes has a melodian voice, 
though I say it, Mrs. Malcolm." 

** Her father was a singer, Mrs. Sibbald." 

**No* addicted to it, though," Mrs. Sibbald hastened 
to modify; **andif it was Scotch songs he sang, there 
was an excuse for him, for it was before the days of 
piennos and classy songs. It was only a fiddle he had to 
sing to, a light and frivolic instrument that you hide in 
a common green baize bag." 

"I think he played very beautifully," Mrs. Malcolm 
protested. 

"Oh, I'm not denying he played as well as you could 
expect, considering that it was a fiddle, but " — she leaned 
forward and whispered seriously — **ril tell you, Mrs. 
Malcolm, what I've never mentioned to living soul. 
Roger bought that fiddle for five shillings. That's the 
truth, Mrs. Malcolm, but I know you won't turn it over. 
And it was from a going-about man^ too. I could never 
forget that, and of course that made me projudiced 
against it as well." 

Mrs. Malcolm smiled. **Well, well," she said, "Roger 
didn't play it very often after he was married. Listen, 
that's a new one to me." 

But it was difficult to get Mrs. Sibbald away from this 
subject, once she had begun. It was the one experience 
of her life that she mentioned apologetically, and when 
she did speak of it, it was as one defending herself 
against the aspersions of the world. " No," she agreed; 
** I reformationed him after marriage. And though I 
couldn't break him of the habitude altogether, I restric- 
tioned his playing to the bosom of his family. I didn't 
mind my sufferings, so long as I hid it from the world. 
But one day the minister came in when he was scraping 
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in the kitchen. I thought black, burning shame, Mrs. 
Malcolm ; for it was in the broad daylight. When I tried 
to apologise to the minister, he just laughed, and said 
in Scotch — * There's waur weaknesses than fiddlin', Mrs. 
Sibbald.' It being a fiddle, you see, he couldna but 
speak of it in Scotch, though he was a minister. It 
showed me what he thought of it at once. A pienno's 
different, of course, and he aye speaks of it in English." 

When she paused, Mrs. Malcolm, with a sigh of 
relief, turned to the children. " What one is that you 
are playing, Agnes?" she asked. **It's not in the 
hymn-book, is it? " 

**No," George answered, "but she's going to play it 
again. This is the third time, and I think I can sing it 
now. 
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Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore, 

Heed not the rolling waves, but bend to the oar. 

Safe within the life-boat, sailor, cling to self no more, 
Leave the poor, old, stranded wreck, and pull for the shore.' 
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He turned round as he finished. ** Isn't it a grand 
one?" he cried. " I'll sing that one to grandfather." 

"Grandfather?" Mrs. Malcolm echoed in astonish- 
ment. " What do you mean, Doddy? Are you going to 
sing it to uncle? " 

" No," he answered. " I mean to Aer grandfather." 

"Agnes's grandfather's dead, too," Mrs. Sibbald 
explained; " both of them." 

"I don't mean Agnes," he cried; "I mean Mary's 
grandfather." 

"And who is Mary?" both women asked. 

"I know," Agnes snapped, turning on the creaking 
piano-stool. "It's Mary Ross." 

" Mary Moultrie Ramage Ross," he admitted. 

" You think she's pretty," Agnes said pettishly. 

" She can sail boats," he answered evasively. 
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" Like boys," Agnes sneered. 

** Better than boys," he affirmed. 

"Mary's a Thomas-boy," Mrs. Sibbald sighed. 
** She's a petulous and audaciant girl. She was a thrown 
girl with her mother, Mrs. Malcolm, and now her aunt 
has lost controlment over her altogether. Poor Miss 
Ramage told me herself that the girl was just a little 
tire-aunt, and I'm sure she is." 

** And are you going to sing that hymn to Hugh Ross, 
Doddy?" grandmother asked. 

** Yes, grandmother, after I learn it." 

*'Hugh does his best to spoil her," Mrs. Sibbald 
declared, **with his silly stories and his sailing. But 
Hugh must aye have some prodigy." 

** I believe Doddy's his latest prot^g^," Mrs. Malcolm 
said with a smile. ** Aren't you, Doddy?" 

Mrs. Sibbald sighed. '* He'll be filling the child's head 
with falsehood stories," she deplored. **He bladders 
about fairies and mere-maids, things that never ex- 
hausted." 

*' I'm going to sing it when we go out sailing," George 
cried. ** Won't it be grand? 



** * Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore.' 
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** Will Mary Ross go out with you? " Agnes asked. 

George nodded. 

**I'm tired playing," she said. **I don't like that 
hymn. It's not a nice one." 

" Perhaps grandfather will let you go with us, too," he 
suggested. 

** I don't want to go," she said. ** And he's not your 
grandfather, anyway. Are you going home, mother? " 

'*Yes, Agnes; it's getting late." 

**Will you come along some night soon?" Mrs. Mal- 
colm asked Agnes, "and bring your music with you? 
That's right, dear. I like to hear you and Doddy sing. " 
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** Ay," Mrs. Sibbald purred, seeing her visions again; 
** their voices harmoniumise beautiful." 

** Agnes," said Mrs. Sibbald, as they sat at supper that 
night, " you must take some of your best songs when you 
go to Mrs. Malcolm's, and some classy pieces." 

Agnes pouted. **I don't like George Malcolm," she 
said. ** He plays with Mary Ross, and I'm not friends 
with3^i?*' 

** That's just why you should go along, Agnes," her 
mother reasoned. **He's a nice boy, and we shouldn't 
let Mary Ross be always running about with him. She'll 
just spoil him and make him as naughted as herself." 

Agnes didn't answer, but her face was not pleasant to 
look at. 

"When George Malcolm grows up to be a man," the 
mother continued, " he'll be very rich. His grandmother 
has seven houses in Invercolm, and she must have a lot 
of money in the bank. There's not a boy in the town 
will be so well off." 

** Will Charlie Malloch not be rich, mamma?" 

** Agnes!" The tone was severe, and Mrs. Sibbald's 
brows were down at once. ** Money's not everything. 
George Malcolm has blood as well as money, and 
Malloch's a — a — an upstart. I don't believe the man 
ever had a grandfather." 

Agnes looked surprised. Perhaps she wondered 
whether Charles Malloch had no blood at all, and if so, 
how he came to have such fat red cheeks. Or perhaps 
she reflected that she herself was worse off than Charlie 
as far as grandfathers were concerned. For she had 
neither father nor grandfather. But whatever she 
thought she said nothing. 

**And, Agnes, if you would like to go with George 
when Hugh Ross takes him for a sail, I'll allow you. 
But don't go unless George is there ; for I'm feared at 
boats, Agnes, and — and you might be wrecked," 
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**Yes, mamma." 

** He'll be going to school to-morrow," she continued, 
**and he may be in the same Stander with you. Every- 
thing will be new to him, so you must help him if you 
can. " 

"The boys call him *Canmore,**' Agnes said, "just 
because he told John Murray his name was not Can- 
more." '\ '-' 

"You must call him by his right name, Agnes. Call 
him George — no, Doddy, like his grandmamma." 

" And — and his father? " Agnes ventured. 

Mrs. Sibbald became very serious. " Don't heed 
what people say," she warned. "It's all lies about his 
father." 

" But, mother," the girl protested; " you told me " 

Mrs. Sibbald cut her short. " Mind what I tell you, 
Agnes! It's all lies. His father and your father were 
dear friends. It '11 be best not to speak to him about his 
father at all. Do you hear? " 

"Yes, mamma." 

" I'm going to ask him to come here, and — he's fond of 
music — perhaps you'll let him see how to play the 
pienno." 

" That will be grand," Agnes cried, speaking at last 
with some enthusiasm; "better than sailing boats like 
Mary Ross." 

" He's a nice boy," the mother repeated; "and he'll 
be lonely here without his father and mother beside him. 
It's right that we should be kind to him. It's like being 
kind to an orphan, and God will be pleased with us.' 

"Yes, mamma. 




CHAPTER CUTHIL AFTER 

SEVENTEENTH INyERCOLM 

IT is nigh impossible to estimate all that the change 
from Cuthil to Invercolm meant to George Malcolm. 
All at once he had been lifted, as it were, from the 
stifling and poisonous air of a dungeon to the light of 
day and the free air of Heaven. The tyranny of exist- 
ence in Cuthil, with the ever-present sense of impending 
catastrophe and the dread of what a moment might bring 
forth, had given place to the reign of love in Invercolm, 
where there was no fear, and every happy experience 
only gave fresh assurance of the abiding beauty and joy- 
ousness of life. Could the butterfly remember aught of 
the torpor of its chrysalis state, the memory might induce 
a more chastened, but surely a serener, joy in its changed 
life. But its wings are as pure as if it had burst, not 
from the slough and the slime that glued it to a rotting 
leaf, but from the dainty petals of a rose, perfected for a 
noble life. A child, again, rescued from sordidness and 
squalor, will always retain a memory of his former mis- 
ery. At times there may come doubts of the reality of 
his healthier conditions, and the belief in the permanency 
of joy and love time alone will bring. On the other 
hand, the remembrance of past suffering will intensify the 
new delight in altered circumstances, and the mere feel- 
ing of being alive will be a positive pleasure. George Mal- 
colm, however, although he had seen the falseness and 
foulness of a hypocritical life, and for a time had lived in 
terror of uncle and Mr. Gordon, had always at the same 
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time been in touch with life's beauty and holiness. For 
his mother had ever been with him, and he had known 
true men as well as false. Hard as his sojourn in Cuthil 
had been to him a child, it had never blotted out, though 
it may have dimmed, the recollection of happier days in 
Glasgow; and now in Invercolm the joyousness of exist- 
ence was renewed to him. He had passed out of the 
hands of uncle and Mr. Gordon forever; the years of his 
stay under uncle's roof were but a nightmare that made 
living with grandmother all the sweeter and brighter, and 
did not disturb him with a single thought of their possi- 
ble return. 

What a delight it was to waken in the morning, and, 
opening his eyes, discover that he was in his father's 
bedroom and miles away from uncle! For a time every 
morning brought with it this fresh revelation, and he 
crowed for very joy, hugging the pillows, hiding his head 
for a time, then peering out cautiously to see whether he 
might not experience the sensation anew. And such is 
the imagination of childhood that he deluded himself 
into a series of surprises every morning. 

But everything was pleasant in Invercolm. If it was a 
delight to awaken with the morning, it was a greater de- 
light to steal down and surprise grandmother before she 
expected him for breakfast; a delight to talk to her; a 
delight to walk in the garden; a delight to go down to 
the harbour and see Hugh Ross, to meet Mary Ross or 
Agnes Sibbald; a delight even to go to school. "It's 
easy to be good in Invercolm," he said to grandmother 
again and again, and grandmother smiled, for she had 
lived long in Invercolm, and had her own thoughts. The 
most complete change to him was, perhaps, school, and 
he had gone to it at first with fear and dread; for though 
he had a firm faith in the excellence of grandmothers, he 
was not so ready to believe good of teachers. But after 
his first day's experience he went back willingly, and en- 
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joyed himself as he had never done at school in Cuthil. 
Mr. Bisset was a different man entirely from Mr. Gordon. 
His hair was silver-white, and he had a pair of happy eyes 
that appealed for friendship at the very outset. More- 
over, he talked to George of his father, and that won 
entrance to the boy's heart right away. *' Your father 
was one of the best pupils I ever had," he said; " so I'm 
expecting great things of you, too. Eh? And tell grand- 
mother I'll come down soon and tell her how you're get- 
ting on." This was said in so kindly a tone that it 
sounded like an overture of friendship, and George 
accepted it as such, dismissing from his mind the bogy 
which fear of Mr. Gordon conjured up as the typical 
teacher. 

After school hours he sometimes paid a visit to Mrs. 
Sibbald, and discoursed music with Agnes. But he liked 
better to go to Moray Cottage, where Mary Ross stayed 
with her aunt. Miss Ramage was always busy, but she 
had time to talk to this little lad whose father she had 
known. George, on his part, watched over the poor 
schoolmistress with something of chivalry. Why was 
she forever sewing in the evenings or correcting exer- 
cises, or doing something with registers? Why did she 
look so tired? Surely, after her work in school, she ought 
to rest. But Miss Ramage only smiled wearily when the 
child tried to expound to her his theories of labour and 
leisure. There were baskets and baskets of work waiting 
her, she would say, and she would be working after he was 
sound asleep; but she liked it — a statement which George 
thought her weary eyes belied. Then there was Mary, 
who was a right girl, and knew what boys played at. On 
rainy days they sat silent, reading, or as silent, playing 
draughts, which was a grand game. 

But perhaps the happiest of all these days were the 
days when his grandmother drove him to Cuthil. Then 
he saw mother again, renewed acquaintance with Andrew 
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Graham, George Melville, and old Dauvit, and became 
quite a hero among his former schoolfellows, relating to 
them the wonders of the deep and the delights of boating 
and sailing. 

It is significant of the good change had already wrought 
in him that George returned to Cuthil without the 
slightest fear of uncle. He had escaped from his thral- 
dom, and knew there was no danger of ever being in his 
power again. If he thought of him at all during the 
drive, it was only as a figure in the background of a 
picture, almost hidden behind the group of his particular 
friends, the central figure his mother, with arms out- 
stretched to receive him. Uncle was only a shadow, 
sitting in his dingy corner, smacking and smoking. And 
in all truth he had no longer any cause to be afraid of 
the old sinner, for John Murdoch was now afraid of him. 
On his first visit George bounced into the kitchen, pull- 
ing his mother after him, and shouting and laughing as 
he came. It was hardly a month since he had left Cuthil, 
but he could not help noticing the great change in uncle. 
It was not merely that he looked older and dirtier than 
ever, but there was a look in his eyes that was new to 
George. The expression of sourness and surliness was 
still there, but there was also in the stare with which he 
greeted the child something of suspicion and haunting 
fear. 

The look silenced George, and he gazed on him at first 
with wonder, and then with pity. Uncle had grown very 
old all at once, and surely he was ill. For the first time 
in his life he felt sorry for him. " How do you do, 
uncle?" he addressed him, stepping forward and offering 
his hand. '* I have come with grandmother to see you." 
But the old man shrank back, his mouth working, and 
beads of perspiration standing out on his gray forehead. 

**Keep back! " he muttered hoarsely. '* Dinna touch 
me! Tak'himawa*! Tak' No!" 
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George turned to his mother. "What is it? " he asked. 
"Is uncle ill?'* 

"'Ssh, Doddy! " she whispered. "He doesn't know 
you yet. He'll be all right by and by. He thinks you 
come to see him every night." 

"Every night! " the old man caught, his ears evidently 
strained to hear the slightest sound. "Ay, every nicht, 
they come, him an* Colin Webster. It's the devil that 
sends Colin. He'll no' let him burn qui'tly, but sends 

him ilka nicht to tempt a servant o' the Keep back! " 

he screamed in terror, fixing his eyes again on the child. 
"I'll pay him! I'll pay him! How muckle was it? 
How ? " 

"'Seven pounds," George answered promptly. 

"'Ssh!" his mother said. "It's all paid, uncle," she 
told him soothingly. 

" Paid?" he echoed. He had picked up his pipe again, 
turned his face to the fire, and spoke now with a return 
to his old ill-humor. " Wha paid it? " 

"/did, uncle." 

" Mair siller nor sense," he growled. " They couldna 
force it, for there was no claim. — Wha's that, Lebe? — 
Keep back, keep back! It's you that brings Colin Web- 
ster here every nicht, an' there he sits in that chair girnin' 
at me. He'll no' gang awa', an' he'll no' speak a word; 
the very fingers o' him blasphemin' the hale nicht through. 
It's the devil, his master, that sends him to tempt the 
chosen vessel o* the Lord. Tak' him awa', Lebe; tak* 
him awa', an' I'll put up a prayer, a prayer, Lebe." 

Mrs. Malcolm and George went upstairs beside grand- 
mother, but even there they heard the old man muttering 
to himself below. 

Mrs. Malcolm saw that the best thing to be done when 
George came to Cuthil was to keep him out of the old 
man's sight, and it was no punishment to George to be 
debarred the kitchen. Mother, grandmother, and him- 
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self took their meals upstairs, leaving uncle to take his 
alone. They heard him where they sat saying grace, the 
words rolling and rumbling, as it were, round the deserted 
room, the grace grown longer as it seemed to George in 
its search for a listening ear. 

There was a great change on uncle, mother told them. 
He was as ill to please as ever, but he did not now prowl 
about between shop and kitchen. When she came down 
in the morning he was in his favourite corner, and there 
he sat the whole day long. He was there when she went 
to bed, and again and again she had heard him in the 
watches of the night muttering and mumbling to himself: 
sometimes crying out in terror, sometimes cursing in 
prayer, and gasping at the name of Colin Webster. She 
supposed he did not wash from the one week's end to the 
other; he just growled at her when she suggested it. 
Only on Sunday morning did he deign to wash and shave; 
for he was regular as ever in his attendance at church. 
But he was of no use at all now in the shop, and mother 
could not go out for a walk, which was the one disap- 
pointment of the visits. Grandmother, however, stayed 
beside her while George went to visit his old friends. 

Andrew Graham and George Melville told him the 
same story about uncle as his mother had done. 

" John Murdoch's failin' fast," Andrew said ; *' an* it's 
my belief that it's conscience that's killin' him. It's a 
thing I didna gie John the credit o' possessin'; but we're 
blind mortals an' canna see the ways o' the Lord. He's 
beatin* sair at John's heart, I'm thinkin', tryin' to win in 
afore he slip awa'." 

** Uncle's afraid of me," George said. " He won't let 
me touch him." 

'*Ay," Andrew agreed, **he sees ye oftener than ye 
think. They say that John sees Colin sittin' in the chair 
afore him every nicht. He's been heard cryin' out Colin's 
name i' the dead o' the nicht. Auld Dauvit and Geordy 
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Melville heard him, an* I heard him ae nicht mysel*. It 
was an awesome sound." 

" Is uncle going to die? " George asked. 

" We're a' gaun to die, my laddie. That's the ae thing 
we're certain o*. Look at Gilbert Guthrie an* Abel 
Be'ridge bein' ta'en within the past fortnicht, an' Jeems 
Melville an Whinny Leitch, the auldest an' youngest o' 
the four bein' left. A' Jeems's cry this ten years back 
has been to win awa*, an' now he's wishin' he may be 
spared to see the hunder, since he has just ae corner 
mair to turn. So we never ken wha'll be next, Canmore, 
an' it's as weel, or Tam Niven might be layin* by a stock 
o' coffins made an' ready." 

'* I was wondering where uncle will go when he dies," 
George deliberated; "for he has been making a mis- 
take, you know, and praying to the devil instead of 
God." 

" That's in wiser hands than ours, my laddie. It's no' 
for poor cr'atur's like us to speir, but to trust an' hope 
for the best. But I dinna like when ye begin theology, 
Canmore. Come awa' and see Birse." 

Andrew led the way to the stable, where Birse received 
George with the wildest demonstrations of joy. The 
carter could only stand and look on for a time, smiling 
and muttering to himself, **Ay, Birse! It's Canmore, 
wee Canmore. Ay, Birse! " 

*' He hasna' been so like himsel' since Colin was ta'en," 
he remarked. ** That's how he welcomes you, but you 
should hear him on John Murdoch. Did ye ever hear 
a dog swear? Na; that's Birse's latest accomplishment, 
an' it mak's me wonder, for he never did it afore." 

" I know why," George whispered. 

'* Weel, I'll no' ask ye to tell me, Canmore. I've my 
ain suspicions, an' I hardly ken which is the sairer 
burden, to hae suspicions or to hae your suspicions con- 
firmed. Ay, we had an awfu' job wi' Birse a Sabbath or 
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twa syne," he continued. ** He flew out at John on his 
way to the kirk, an' it was a' Tam Niven could do to 
keep him frae tearin* John to bits. John was near out 
o' his wits wi' fricht ontil Tam got Birse safe i* the stable 
again, an' then he yoket on me at the kirk door for 
keepin' a mad dog about me. But Birse is no' mad." 

" No," Tam Niven agreed, sauntering up to the stable 
door; '^ Birse has a' his wits about him. He kens for 
certain what we just suspect." 

" Maybe," Andrew answered drily. ** At ony rate, I've 
to keep him locket up on Sabbath now." 

"Ay," said Tam; "but he kens John's step i' the by- 
goin', an' would be out at him if he could manage. I 
hear him rampagin' about, growlin' an' swearin* when 
John passes, both gaun an' comin*." 

"Poor Birse!" Andrew commented. "He's ower 
ta'en up wi' Canmore, or he would be growlin' the now 
at the very mention o' John's name." 

" Dogs don't like uncle," said George, " nor children 
either," he added ambiguously. "He's not like Hugh 
Ross in Invercolm. All the dogs know him, and all the 
children like him." 

"Hugh Ross maun be a guid man," Andrew consid- 
ered, " whaever he be." 

" He's Mary Ross's grandfather," George told him. 

"Is he, though? " Andrew asked, with an affectation 
of surprised enlightenment. " That would bring me 
nearer till him, if I kent wha Mary Ross was." 

" Mary Ross? " George echoed. " She's — she's " 

he stammered, and stopped, puzzled. 

"She'll be a granddaughter of Hugh Ross," Tam 
Niven surmised. " I was thinkin' that. We're a' richt 
now, Andrew. Ye're rale explicit, Canmore, an' it's 
a grand thing to be explicit." 

" At ony rate, Canmore," Andrew wound up, " he maun 
be a man worth kennin*, whether we ken him or no*, 
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since both dogs and bairns are fond o' him. Colin was 
the same. But ye' re so ta*en up wi' Birse that ye're no* 
noticin* Rose here," he reminded him. " She's tryin' to 
hae a word wi' ye, too." 

" Does she know me? " George cried. 

*'Ken ye!" Andrew exclaimed. '*What docs Rose 
no* ken? She stops ilka Wednesday nicht yet at Colin's 
door, but there's no Canmore to get a ride hame now." 

"D'ye mind," he appealed to Niven. **I had bought 
her just afore Colin's marriage? That was a braw day, 
when I drove the new-married couple down frae her 
mother's house to Colin's door. They were a sonsy pair, 
sittin' like a king and queen amon' the clean straw, an' 
a' the lads and lasses cleekin' thegether, and singin 
ahent, the whole road." 

**I was there, an' Isa wi' me," Tam answered. "It 
was a big day." 

"Colin was aye a favourite, ye see," Andrew mused; 
" an' so was Helen. She had been speired ance or twice 
afore she said Ay to Colin." 

"I've heard that," Niven answered drily. 

Andrew looked at him and his eyes twinkled. " But 
I needna tell you that, Tam. Ye had a notion o' her 
yoursel'." 

"A fancy i' the by-gaun, ye micht ca't," Tam cor- 
rected; " nothing to make a story o'. It never put me 
aff my meat." 

He flung the words over his shoulder, and sauntered 
away unceremoniously as he had come. 

George had next to visit the tailor's shop, where he 
stayed till tea, going through several psalm tunes again 
with his friends, and finishing with Coleshill^ which he 
considered Dauvit's masterpiece. After tea, it was time 
to be setting out again. He heard from the door uncle 
talking with grandmother, and he knew from the sound 
of his voice that she had given him money before leav- 
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ing. He didn't go in to bid the old man good-bye, for 
the sight of him just excited uncle, and he bade mother 
good-bye in the shop. 

When grandmother and he drove away, he left Cuthil 
without regret. It was pleasant to come and see mother 
and his friends; but he did not wish to stay in the place. 
His true home was Invercolm. If mother could come 
and stay with him there, life would be perfect; but she 
had promised father to wait for him at Cuthil, and, 
meantime, he and grandmother were to go and see her 
as often as possible. That would make her happy. 

Cuthil died away behind them, and soon his thoughts 
were all of Invercolm, of his sloop and the sea, of Hugh 
Ross and his pretty granddaughter, and of the staid and 
solemn figure of Kate Carr. 



CHAPTER FLOWERS AND 

EIGHTEENTH FAIRIES 

IT was a genial morning in April. Winter had come 
and gone, a mild, open winter that had passed over the 
land with quiet step, and now left the fields, which only 
once it had crisply powdered, fresh and green. The 
frost had not been severe enough to strip the trees quite 
bare, and in sheltered places there were branches of 
beech, burning brown, their autumn fires smouldering 
on into spring. Wood and field were beginning to 
dream of summer; birds were calling the drowsy flowers 
to waken, and bidding the budding leaves spread their 
fingers, and hide from prying eyes the half-built nests. 
The sea sang songs of the south and of sunny islands 
where the swallows were. The restless clouds were 
grown bland and expansive, and there was joyousness in 
their dappled shadows. 

Boats that had lain up during the winter were now 
rocking beside the sheltering pier, buoyant and restless 
as the waves that lapped around them, as if they, too, 
were living things, touched with the hopefulness of 
spring. Soon they would be skimming the bay outside, 
and the air would be musical with the laughter of 
children. 

At the head of the pier Kate Carr sat basking in the 
sun, and listening drowsily to Matthew Sinclair, as he 
paced up and down like one who had measured the 
breadth of a deck, speaking of things he had known in 
his day. Matthew was fond of talking, and he had a 
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wonderful imagination, which he liked best to exercise 
on the summer visitor. The ordinary inhabitants of 
Invercolm were unsympathetic, or it may be they knew 
Matthew's history, and had their doubts about his 
veracity. They listened to his yarns with indifference, 
or at times with a critical scepticism, and interrupted 
with inopportune questions that were somewhat discon- 
certing to a narrator of incidents dramatically real. 
But the summer visitor listened to his stories with 
credulous appreciation, and retailed them afterwards 
with manifest enjoyment. Matthew was a character, 
he said, and he accepted him as one of the attractions of 
Invercolm. Winter was therefore a time of torpor to 
Matthew, deprived as he was of the opportunity of exer- 
cising his special talent. His gift of narration might 
have fallen into desuetude altogether, had it not been 
that the sympathetic summer brought him attentive 
ears. With the return of spring he looked forward to 
a period of lively activity, and while Hugh Ross was 
busy preparing his boats for the coming season, 
Matthew was furbishing reminiscences for the edifica- 
tion of expected strangers, and occasionally antici- 
pating, in awkward circumstances, their flattering 
appreciation and his own placid importance. The 
audience might be poor, but this was only a rehearsal. 
Matthew had, in his young days, been away from Inver- 
colm for a period of four or five years. Some said he 
had been in a coasting-vessel, others that he had com- 
manded a dredger in the Clyde; but when he came back 
it was with stories of the Merchant Service, and yarns 
of all the oceans. He spoke of fires and mutinies, 
pirates and slavers, while storm and shipwreck were 
everyday experiences. There was not a port in the 
world he could not speak about; not an island in the 
South Seas he had not once touched at. 
The freshness of this April morning touched Matthew 
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to prospect and retrospect, and Kate Carr's coming was 
opportune. 

''It's a braw morninV Kate had remarked as she 
came forward and seated herself on a bench at the 
harbour-head. 

'* Ay,** Matthew answered; ** a treat o' a mornin'. It 
mak's ye think o' the summer. I mind," he began, be- 
lying his own words, '' it was just sic a mornin' as this 
that we sailed frae Glasgow i* the Caledonia; *' and in a 
few seconds he had crossed as many oceans, rounded 
Cape Horn, sailed though the Straits of Malacca, and left 
the vessel becalmed in the middle of the Red Sea. 

** And is the sea really red? " she asked. 

"No' a bright red," he answered thoughtfully; 
** maybe a kind o' dim scarlet, ye might say; though 
there's ae bit whaur it's red out an out." 

''That '11 be where the Egyptians were drowned," she 
surmised. 

"That would hardly explain it," he said; "though I 
maun allow that that bit is said to be the very spot 
where they were engulfed; an' it was just there we were 
becalmed." 

"It maun be a terrible thing to be becalmed, 
Matthie." 

"It is that," he affirmed; "and to make bad waur, 
the sun was beatin' down on us a' the day through, till 
the very deck cracked, and the seams were gapin'. We 
were glad to get below, and when we were below we 
were glad to get on deck, for the cabin was like an oven. 
We lay there for weeks on end, an' we ran short o' pro- 
visions. It's little folk that bide canny at hame ken o' 
starvation on the high seas." 

"Ay," she answered, "ye would tak' ill wi' starvation^ 
Matthie, though a day or twa o* it nowadays might do 
ye no harm." 

"I wasna so stout then," Matthew replied testily; 
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** but ye ken little about it yoursel', Kate, or ye wouldna 
mak* a joke o' it." 

"At ony rate ye're livin' to tell the tale," she reasoned, 
"an' lookin' none the waur o' it." 

"If I am to the fore," he said impressively, " it was 
a miracle; for we would hae starved to death, every 
mother's son o* us, had it no* been that when we were 
at the worst, an' thinkin* o' drawin' lots, we got up ae 
mornin' to find the deck covered wi' manna. It was a 
god-send, Kate, an* there was a shower every mornin' 
as lang as we lay there." 

Kate looked up now with some signs of interest. 
"Manna? "she ejaculated. "That was a miracle cer- 
tainly. What like is manna, Matthie? I've often 
wondered, when I read about it fa'in' i* the wilderness, 
what it could be aft' what it was like." 

He came to a halt right in front of her. "Manna," 
he said reflectively, "is — what can I liken it to? — I 
would say it's just like a grass-hopper, only about four 
times as big — the size o' a granny-spreckle [/. ^., shrimp] 
I would say." 

" Matthie, Matthie," she objected, "are ye no' makin' 
a mistake? It's a locust ye're thinkin' o*." 

He looked at her scornfully. " Do you no' ken," he 
asked, "you that's a midwife, that locust an' manna are 
just the male and female o' the same insect?" 

That silenced Kate and finished the voyage at the 
same time. 

" Ye've an awfu' store o' stories, Matthie," she com- 
mented, "sic like as they are; maybe no' so silly as 
Hugh Ross's, but just as onbelievable." 

"Hugh Ross's stories," he informed her, with an 
effort at discrimination, "are stories for bairns, what 
they ca' fables. They're a' lees; but I tell stories for 
grown-up folk that ken the difference atween lees an' 
truth. " 
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"Ay/* she agreed; **an* that's the way they'll no* 
believe ye." 

*'Look,** he said, pointing to the beach, "there's 
Hugh sittin* there the now, an* ye can easy see by the 
way his granddaughter an' Canmore, as he ca's him, are 
hangin' on his words that he's stufiin' their heads wi' some 
stories o* witches or mermaids." 

"I've been watchin* them a' the time," she remarked. 
" Dogs an' bairns a' tak' to Hugh, an* he has something 
for both o' them. His head's stuffed wi' stories, but his 
heart's bigger than his head. Look how they're watchin* 
an' listenin*. Ye canna get the bairns to drink your 
stories in like that." 

"Ye maun suit the bait for the fish," he commented 
with a sneer. " The glint o' a threepenny bit *11 hook a 
mackerel, but ye need something mair tasty for a 
cod." 

" The glint o' siller '11 tak' mair than mackerel, 
Matthie, an' grown folk quicker than bairns. There's 
Agnes Sibbald come to hear the end o' the story. Her 
mother has been awfu' thrang wi' Mrs. Malcolm since the 
laddie cam'." 

"An* what way should she no' be?" he asked. "Is 
the bairn to suffer because " 

" There's money amon' the Malcolms," she sneered. 
"It's the glint o' the threepenny bit, Matthie, a' the 
world ower." 

" Mrs. Sibbald gangs by blood mair than by money," 
Matthew stated in objection. " There's Peter Malloch's 
laddie wi' them now. There's money there too, I would 
say, but a' the same Mrs. Sibbald wouldna' touch a Mal- 
loch i' the by-gaun. " 

Mrs. Carr laughed. "An* the Malcolm blood's 
auld," she murmured, "and tainted. But, of course, 
some folk think a' the mair o' their auld china if it's 
cracket." 
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** Ye're awfu* hard on Dod Malcolm,*' was all he could 
answer. "Jenny, poor lass, would hae been tenderer till 
him had she been spared." 

'*An* wha's fau't is it she's no'?" she asked, with a 
smouldering light in her eyes. " Tell me that, Matthie 
Sinclair." 

But Matthie shook his head. 

" If you've forgotten," she continued, ** I havena. I'll 
no' forget my Jenny this side o' the grave." 

'* I'm no' sayin' I forget her," he explained. " Poor 
lass,* she was the bonniest i' the place." 

'*She was that, Matthie." Her face was soft again 
and her voice changed. *' It was i' the spring she died, 
ye mind, the time o* the primroses, an' I'm gaun to gather 
some the day, my bonny Jenny! " 

She rose and walked away. *' I'll gang ower an' see 
what Hugh's sayin' to the bairns. I've heard your story, 
Matthie, an* now I'll hear his." 

But by the time she came to where Hugh sat with the 
children grouped about him, the story was finished. 
**The tide's makin' an' I'll need to be lookin' after the 
boats," he said as she came forward. "It's a bonny 
mornin', Kate. Has Matthie been beguilin' ye wi' a yarn? 
He commonly begins to reel them aff about this time o* 
the year. He's like the swallow that ye dinna hear a' the 
winter through, but it twitters the summer awa' tellin* o' 
foreign lands ayont the seas." 

"An'yourain stories, Hugh?" she asked. "They'll 
be like the cheepin' o* the sparrow, gaun on frae Januar' 
to December." 

"Just that," he admitted, with a smile. "A' the 
same, if we were to loss him, the sparrow would 
be a sair missed bird. Good-mornin', Kate, good- 
mornin*, my bairns; I'll leave ye to find the fairies 
yoursel's. " 

" Weel, Agnes? " Mrs. Carr addressed herself to Agnes 
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Sibbald after Hugh had gone. **Do you like Hugh's 
stories? " 

" It was all about fairies," Agnes answered with some- 
thing of disappointment; " not a true story." 

** It was a pretty story," Mary Ross cried; ** all grand- 
father's stories are pretty, and now we're going to look 
for the fairies." 

** And whaur *11 ye do that? " Kate asked. 

** In the primroses,* was Mary's answer, 

** Fairies is a* nonsense," Charlie Malloch declared; 
**they dinna hae ony thing to eat, so how could they 
live? " 

Mrs. Carr smiled. '* Ye're a sensible laddie, Charlie," 
she remarked, **an' look like your meat. Fat cheeks are 
a strong argument against fairies. An' are ye a' gaun to 
look for them? " 

**0 Mrs. Carr," Agnes pleaded, **tell us all our fortune 
before we go." 

** I've read your fortune often, Agnes," she said. ** Are 
ye no* pleased wi* it? " 

Agnes held out her hand. '* Tell it again," she asked; 
** please, Mrs. Carr." 

Mrs. Carr took the hand. **If I had been a gipsy," 
she said, **ye would need to cross my palm wi* silver 
afore I telled ye a word. Folk have to pay for their 
fortunes, ye ken. See, there's the same M and C 
that I saw i' your cup. I telled ye what that name 



was." 



** I don't know anybody called C^/w," Agnes pouted. 
** It's C for Charlie and Mfor Malloch; or C forCanmorc 
and Mfor Malcolm." 

**Wha ca's him Canmore?" Kate asked. "Is that 
your name for him, Mary Ross? " 

**It's a pretty name," was all Mary vouchsafed in 
reply. 

** Better than Malcolm, maybe," the old woman sug- 
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gested. " Did ye ken he would be a' the better o* a new 
name?" 

Mary did not answer, and Kate gave her attention to 
Agnes's hand. 

**Ye*ll mak* a rich marriage, Agnes," she predicted. 
**Ye*ll marry money an* live without thought or care 
about onything save what ye*ll eat an* what ye*ll put 
on. . . . An* now will I spae your hand, Mary 
Ross? ** 

"Fortune's all nonsense,*' Mary declared; "more than 
fairies." 

" Let me see your hand first an' I'll tell ye. . . . Ay, 
you have an Mon yours too, but yours is a hard, hard for- 
tune, my lassie. Spirit and pride and a heart ower wide! 
Ower muckle sail an' ower little ballast for a steady keel. 
This line here is the line o' destruction; it says ye're to 
marry a gaol-bird." 

Mary dragged her hand away. " No I won't," she de- 
clared fiercely. ** It's all lies.*' 

"Weel, then," in silvery tones, "the son o' a gaol- 
bird, we'll say." 

Mary's eyes flashed fire, and she stamped her foot. 
"You're a bad, wicked woman!" she cried. She turned 
to George. "Come, Canmore," she said, with the sus- 
picion of a sob; " let us go for the primroses.** 

"An* the fairies,** Kate reminded her; "dinna forget 
them." 

" Fairies are good and kind," Mary flashed; " not old 
and wicked like you." 

" I like your spirit," Kate murmured to herself. " My 
Jenny would hae fired up the same way." 

She watched the children moving away together, and 
then sauntered down to Hugh, busy amongst his skiffs. 
" They're awa' to look for the fairies," she remarked with 
a kind of pitying contempt. " I wonder if they'll find 
them." 
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'* It's when they're young they maun look for them at 
ony rate," Hugh answered, without interrupting his 
scrubbing, '*for they'll no' find them i' their auld age." 

"An' what good would fairies do them, though they 
met them? " she asked. " Could fairies break prison 
bolts, Hugh?" 

Hugh paused and looked on her with pity. " Eh, 
Kate!" he commented mournfully, **ye're an unhappy 
woman." 

"Ye're aye bletherin' about fairies," she remarked. 
** What's the good o' them? Did ye ever mak' them o' 
ony use i' the world?" 

'* What's the use o' flowers?" He answered the ques- 
tion by putting another. 

"Flowers," she responded, "are fine for layin' on a 
grave, to wither there, and mind folk o' auld age an' 
death, I suppose." 

"Ay," he answered dreamily; "an' it '11 be the fairies 
that bide in them that speak o* eternal life." 

The old woman's face softened, and her eyes rested on 
Hugh for a time ere she spoke again. "I believe ye're 
right," she answered quietly; "flowers are ower bonny 
just to whisper o' death. Jenny was awfu' fond o' them 
when she was a bairn, specially primroses comin' wi' the 
spring." 

"Ay, Kate, an' mony a time she looket for the fairies 
i* them, like the bairns the day." 

"But never found them," she added, speaking in 
bitterness. 

"Yecanna tell, Kate," he returned cheerily. "She 
was a blithe an' happy bairn." 

" D'ye ken what day this is? " she asked, with a sudden 
change of tone. 

He looked at her and understood. " I had forgotten," 
he confessed, with great tenderness. "Ay, ay! an' this 
was her funeral day, Kate? " 
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*'ril gather some primroses for her the day, Hugh; 
for my Jenny. Ay, ye see, I'll be a bairn mysel* ; ower 
auld a bairn to look for fairies, though." 

** They'll come to ye themsel's, Kate. Ye'U pu' 
the flowers an' think o* Jenny, an* ye'U find the fairies 
i' your heart when ye're layin* them where she 
lies." 

**I think I ken what ye mean, Hugh. I was thinking 
about her a* the time Matthie was reelin' aff his windy 
wonders, an I saw her sittin' aside ye amon* the bairns, 
listenin* to your story. I should hae been amon* them 
hearin' you, an' no' turnin' a deaf ear to Matthie — the 
haverel. Ay, it's weel for the bairns to enjoy themsel's 
so lang as they have the chance. Mary '11 no hae that 
lang to run about wi' him now." 

** What do ye mean? " Hugh asked sharply. 

**Her mother's comin' the day," she answered signifi- 
cantly, '*to stay the summer through; an* Andrew '11 be 
takin* a run through ilka week. His bit lassie*s faur 
through wi* it, I'm hearin'." 

" But what has that to do wi' Mary an' Canmore?" he 
inquired testily. 

She smiled. " You ken Andrew Gemmell as well as I 
do," was all she said. 

" An* does it still please ye to think that the bairns 
should be keepit separate? " he asked. 

"I dinna ken, Hugh. I'm no' sure about mysel' or 
what I think, this mornin'." 

**We'll let Andrew Gemmell order till he's hoarse,*' 
said Hugh. ''Mary's no' his; an* mair than that, she has 
a spirit o' her ain, an' she'll play wi* Canmore if she has 
a mind to." 

"She has that," Kate reflected; '*an' flashes at ye 
wi' a pair o' een just like my Janet. I couldna help 
likin' her for her proud temper. Good-mornin', Hugh. 
I'll maybe find the fairies," she added with a trem- 
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ulous smile. ** I'm bairn enough this mornin', at ony 
rate. " 

** I woiildna wonder," he said simply. 

He saw her again when she had crossed the bridge. 
** Poor Kate!" he murmured to himself. **It's in the 
hardest bones we find the marrow." 



CHAPTER THE SON OF A 

NINETEENTH GAOL-BIRD 

THOSE unfortunate people who have not had the 
pleasure of primrose-gathering in their childhood 
have surely missed one of the blessed joys of life. 
There is more in it than the mere delight in flowers, the 
joyous abandon of a purely pagan worship of beauty, or 
the elation of spirit that comes of considering the lilies 
of the field, how they toil not, neither do they spin, and, 
perceiving their beauty, accepts them as symbols of 
higher and holier things. 

Winter is hardly passed. Its breath may still be felt in 
shadowy places, where it hides from the searching sun- 
light and shivers, looking towards its home in the north. 
It steals forth after sundown, and creeps ghost-like over 
the lonely fields, vanishing at cock-crow. The morning 
sun laughs it to flight, transmuting its icy fetters into 
diamonds of dew, and leaving the fields glistening in his 
light. 

This morning primroses, peeping from their clustering 
leaves round woodland edges, looked like spheres of light 
set in the purply-brown mould. They spoke of the going 
of winter and whispered of summer's glory, every single 
bloom at once a presage and a pledge of the fulness of 
the year. They breathed the breath of spring, but their 
colour was of the golden ripeness of fruitful autumn. 
There was the earthy scent of the rich loam in the air, as 
if the world were breathing itself awake. Birds were 
darting about warbling, twittering, singing; and the hum 
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of insects was in the grass. Down below lay the sea 
shimmering in the sunlight, and throbbing with the hope- 
fulness of spring. Its voice came like an organ accom- 
paniment to the songs of birds. Spring in earth, and 
sea, and sky; spring in the blood of the children, and the 
unspeakable hopefulness of spring in their hearts. All 
this and more is in the gathering of primroses; some- 
thing to be enjoyed at the time without the disturbing 
consciousness of enjoyment; something to be remem- 
bered with the coming of every spring to the end of 
life. 

The children gambolled about, shouting when they 
came to a particularly fine display of blooms, and hum- 
ming and singing snatches of song as they gathered. 
Sometimes they separated, each one following a trail of 
his own, and prospecting on his own account; then they 
would be together again denuding some specially prolific 
plot, bubbling over with talk, and all chattering at once, 
eager to recount the magnificent finds of their five 
minutes' separation. Every fresh nook was brighter and 
richer than the one just left, the flowers larger and more 
gracious, their stems longer and the leaves greener. 
And their own voices were only a part of the melody of 
the woods. Every bush and tree had its choir, and the 
children were only shouting aloud what the birds were 
saying in song. On the one hand, they looked down on 
the sea curling round Halkneb and bringing to the slum- 
berous shore the blending notes of a thousand waves. 
On the other hand, they saw through the trees, as 
through a network of greenery, undulating meadows 
rounding downwards to the twining thread of the 
silvery burn, and beyond, the roofless walls of the old, 
old church and the ivy-wreathed ruins of Castle Colm. 

They gathered till the boys' arms could hold no more 
and the girls' pinafores were filled to overflowing. And 
still there were thousands more waiting to be plucked. 
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looking up with glistening eyes pleading for the honour 
of being chosen — the glory of sacrifice. But the children 
had to steel their hearts against them, and, sitting down 
on a bank high over the shelving shore, began arranging 
into bouquets the leaves and flowers, and talking of 
fairies. 

Mary set herself on the highest seat and arranged the 
others about her. She was always queen, and her 
subjects yielded themselves submissively and unques- 
tioningly to her authority. It was the despotism of 
beauty, which no one rebels against save churls and 
cynics. 

'* The fairies sleep in there," she said, touching the 
calyx of one of the blooms. ** Grandfather told us 
that. " 

** That's its mouth," Charlie Malloch declared with a 
kind of defiant grunt. Charles was essentially a materi- 
alist, and held fairies in contempt, as well as those who 
believed in them. "Does it eat fairies?" he asked, in a 
tone that implied he had disposed of fairies for ever. 

"Flowers sip dew," George informed him, "and — and 
nec-tar," he added, with the authority of one who had 
seen that word in a book. 

" Tar? " Charlie sneered. " Whaur do they get it? " 

"Be quiet, Charlie Malloch! " the queen commanded. 
"You must believe in fairies or you won't see them." 

"It's a* nonsense," Charlie muttered. "They're just 
yellow primroses an' green leaves." 

He looked to Agnes Sibbald for confirmation, or for 
support at the least. She didn't believe Hugh Ross's 
silly stories. 

But Agnes wished to agree with both parties, and gave 
it as her opinion that there were no fairies nowadays. 
" But," she added, " there used to be fairies long ago." 

"The flowers are fairies themselves," George said, 
"and speak to us like the stars." 
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**The stars speak! " Charlie mumbled, with withering 
contempt. 

** You can't hear the stars speak," Mary told him with 
pointed emphasis, "because you don't understand their 
language. They speak to you in here," she said, touch- 
ing her breast. ** Don't they, George ? " 

** D'ye think folk canna speak English as weel as you? " 
Charlie asked a little angrily. "I could speak English 
if I liket. It's just pride " 

**It*s nice sitting here, though," Agnes interrupted, 
*' isn't it? and sorting the flowers?" 

Charlie could agree with that. "I wish I had brought 
some biscuit," he reflected, "an' gingerbread, an' — an' 
a jelly-puffy." He smacked his lips as if he were already 
tasting these delicacies in imagination. 

** You don't think anything's nice unless it's good for 
eating," George commented. ** You don't like pictures 
nor books." 

Charlie's fat red cheeks grew fatter and redder, and an 
ugly gleam came into his eyes, but he didn't speak, only 
sat viciously pulling at tufts of grass. 

It was one of Mary's delights to tease Charlie into 
anger. She looked at him and smiled to herself. 

** Gingerbread and jelly-puffs are very nice, Charlie," 
she said, with nodding approval. " They make your 
cheeks fat and red." 

** And when you're a man," George added, "you'll be 
fat round here too, like your father, where he ties his 
apron." 

Charlie rose to his feet and glared about him. They 
were all laughing at him. He was going to walk away, 
but changed his mind, turned again, and faced George. 

**My father's better nor yours, onyway," he muttered 
through his clenched teeth. "Bread an* water's what 
your father gets to eat." 

George smiled blandly upon Charlie, but Mary Ross 
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sat looking at him, her cheeks pale, and an expression of 
terror in her eyes. 

** Whaur is your father? " the angry lad asked. " What 
way does he no' come to see ye? " 

** Charlie Malloch! " both the girls protested in a 
whisper. 

But Charlie didn't heed. This was not the first time 
he had quarrelled with George Malcolm, who was always 
laughing at him. In a sullen kind of way he had all along 
resented George's patronising way of talking down to 
him; and his quiet assumption of superiority was the 
more irksome and irritating inasmuch as Charlie dimly 
felt, and unwillingly recognised, a certain distinction 
about George Malcolm which marked him off from such 
as himself. What it was — a difference of brain or of 
blood — he could not tell, and did not seek to know ; but 
he felt it, and that was enough. Even now there was 
something peculiarly exasperating in George's genial 
calmness. Why should he sit there smiling serenely, 
when he himself was smouldering with passion? 

** Whaur is your father?" he asked again. 

** Charlie Malloch!" Mary repeated, this time with 
more of entreaty than of command in the tone. 

•* My father's travelling," George answered, speaking 
with perfect indifference. 

** Travelling?" Charlie echoed, and laughing harshly. 
He craned his head downwards and leered on George. 
** Your father's i' the gaol," he snarled. ** That's whaur 
he is." ' . 

George heard the words and smiled. Charlie was in 
one of his sullen and surly moods to-day, and was saying 
anything that came into his head. But the girls did not 
take it so lightly. Agnes looked with terror first on 
Charlie, defiant and choleric; next on George, sitting 
toying with his great bouquet of primroses. Then she 
hid her face in her hands and sobbed. "You promised 
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never, never to tell him," she wailed. Mary did not say 
a word. She sprang to her feet, pale with passion, 
scattering her lapful of flowers on the grass as she rose. 
Seizing Charlie by the collar, she shook him, big as he 
was, slapped his face again and again, then, quite as sud- 
denly, her arms dropped to her sides, and she turned to 
George, who was now on his feet, and looked on him with 
dilated eyes, just such a passionate yearning in them as 
in the eyes of a mother bent on a suffering infant. George's 
coolness and indifference seemed now to hurt her more 
than Charlie's brutal bluntness. 

** O George," she cried, almost in agony, *' don't laugh, 
don't!" 

*'He's not worth hitting," George said. **Why did 
you do it? If he wants to fight " 

But Charlie was now in his right mind. Mary's attack 
and Agnes's wailing had brought him to his senses. He 
was humiliated and ashamed. He hung his head, then 
turned and ran away, so that they might not see he was 
crying. Why had he told? He had promised Agnes 
never, never to tell, and now he had broken his word and 
disgraced himself. 

George laughed. *' He always tells lies when he's 
angry, and always runs away." 

**0 George," Mary cried again, "Canmore, Canmore, 
Canmore! " She flung her arms round his neck and 
clung to him. "Don't laugh," she pleaded; ** don't 
laugh! I can't bear it. O Canmore, don't laugh, because 
—it's— it's true." 

She laid her face on his shoulder and sobbed. George 
was not laughing now. 

" Mary," he whispered faintly. Then he saw that 
Agnes was crying. ** Agnes! " 

Agnes looked up, her eyes red with tears, sprang to 
her feet and ran away, sobbing. 

George stood for a while dazed, Mary clinging to him 
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still, and sobbing herself to calmness again. For a time 
his mind was a blank; then a hundred memories came 
rushing back on him with new and awful meaning. Here 
was the key of the mysterious hints and whisperings of 
years; of tender looks and words of sympathy; of little 
kindnesses and pitying attentions. He understood them 
all now. The sneering surliness of uncle; his prayerful 
personalities; the gentleness of Andrew Graham and 
George Melville and Colin, even the shielding tenderness 
of mother and grandmother, were all seen in a new light. 

And what had Kate Carr said? The son of a Oh, 

the horror of it — the unspeakable horror of it to a child 
who does not know what it means, and consequently 
measures it with a child's imagination! 

He lifted Mary's head up and pushed her from him, al- 
most in fierceness. 

** Don't touch me!** he said harshly, and as suddenly 
changed his tone. ** Is it — is it true — really?** he asked. 

**Oh,*'she wailed, ** auntie knows it, and my papa, 
and mother — and " 

**And Kate Carr — and — and — everybody,** he con- 
tinued for her. " All the world knew it but me. Why 
did nobody ever tell meV* 

** Auntie says your father*s a good man, though. It 
was a mistake, Canmore — Canmore! ** 

** What did Kate Carr say? ** he asked. **The son of a 
— gaol-bird.'* 

** Canmore, Canmore! " she wailed, wringing her hands. 
Why did he not cry? If he would only cry, Mary thought 
to herself, that would make everything all right again, 
and he would be her Canmore again. 

** You said it was true yourself, Mary. I wouldn*t be- 
lieve Charlie Malloch, but you — don't tell lies." 

Mary flung up her arms and shrieked. This was the 
worst of all, to be blamed for telling him. And had she 
really told him? ** Canmore! Canmore! " she sobbed. 
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** Mary," he said gently, and her arms were round his 
neck again. He looked down on her strained face, deep 
down into her large, truthful eyes. 



Mary Moultrie Ramage Ross, 
Between the Causeway and the Cross,' 



he quoted. 

Mary gulped, and a sob in which there was something 
of joyfulness escaped her. She twined her fingers more 
firmly, and pressed herself closer to him. Surely he was 
the right Canmore now, when he was speaking like that. 

So they stood for a time. The wind came with the 
deep, satisfied breathing of the tide at its full, and the 
leaves rustled and sighed as it paused amongst them ere 
it turned to wander away back with the retreating 
waves. 

** Mary," he said, and his voice sounded strange even 
to himself. He was no longer a child. '* Mary, I'm 
going away." He disengaged her arms and turned from 
her, leaving her standing, sad and silent, among the scat- 
tered primroses. She watched him walking with heavy 
feet through the wood and out to the footway that led 
past the old church and the ruined castle. He still 
held his bunch of primroses in one hand, but she knew, 
young as she was, that he was not thinking of flowers at 
all; did not even know that they were in his hand. At 
the gate of the churchyard she saw him stand irresolute 
for a second. Then he grasped its great handle. The 
gate was not locked, and he entered. 

As soon as he was lost to sight Mary sank down on the 
grass and burst into wild and passionate weeping. That 
did her good, and when the violence of her grief was 
spent she sat up and looked about her, but with eyes 
that saw not the beauty of trees and sea and sky. A 
blackbird perched on a branch above her sang with gur- 
gling melody a song of the teeming earth and the glory 
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of living; a lark rose from the whin-goldened braes and 
scaled to the clouds, winding by some fairy newel, and 
piercing its way with song. But Mary heard neither. 
Something had come and blotted out the beauty of 
spring; the earth was desolate now, and she was lonely. 
Mechanically she began picking up her flowers, some of 
them already almost withered. Then a sudden thought 
came into her head, and she began to gather them up 
tremblingly and eagerly. It came to her like a flash that 
George had taken his bunch with him. Now she would 
fill her pinafore with those left here, take them, and give 
them all to him. 

When she had again filled her lap, she ran all the way 
to the churchyard, but at the gate she drew up panting, 
and entered timidly. Cautiously she stepped through 
the rank grass until she saw him sitting with his back 
towards her, just beyond the old belfry gable. She 
stood still. Surely he must have heard the rustling of 
the grass as she approached; but he did not look up. 
How she longed to be beside him, to fling her arms 
around him again, and comfort him! How her heart 
hungered to hear the sound of his voice! But she felt 
that she was not wanted — that her presence now was an 
intrusion — and she sat down wearily by the little, worn 
outside stair, whose steps were hollowed — mayhap hal- 
lowed — by the feet of many ministers climbing them 
Sabbath after Sabbath to the vestry and the pulpit. 
And the congregations that had listened were sleeping 
all round, their very names now lost from the crumbling 
stones leaning over their graves. But the grass was 
rich and green and the eternal flowers still fair to look 
upon. Here could she sit and see without being seen. 
If she might not speak to him she, at least, could be 
near him and look upon him. That might not do George 
any good, but it comforted her. 

George sat where he had flung himself down to fight 
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with himself, to battle with this terrible thought of 
shame that had gripped him so suddenly. It could 
hardly be said that he was stricken with grief. The 
shock was too recent. He was, as yet, stunned; the 
world he had lived in was completely changed; all his 
friends were seen in the light of a new revelation, and he 
had not yet adapted himself to his new circumstances. 
That would come slower, and with it all the bitterness of 
unavailing grief. The one thought that throbbed through 
his brain at present was that he had been kept in igno- 
rance. Why had his mother not told him? he asked again 
and again. Why had nobody told him? Why had all his 
friends, who said they loved him, left the truth to be 
blurted out by a boy — a boy he despised, if he was ever 
at the trouble to think of him at all? But when a child's 
brain is busy his hands are rarely idle. Without knowing 
what he was doing, he had begun picking up his prim- 
roses, one by one, and placing them on the grave at his 
side. There was the form of a cross on it in flowers that 
had long ago withered, and now, as it were, in browny- 
gray dust only dimly outlined the form they had once 
presented. One by one George laid the primroses down, 
bringing up again, bright and golden, the perfect cross. 
By and by he began to take a kind of artistic pride in the 
work, laying the blooms so that they might be seen at 
their best, and keeping the lines straight and regular. 
All the time his brain was beating the monotonous ques- 
tion. Why had mother not told him? Sometimes his lips 
uttered it aloud, and it was as if he were pleading with 
the flowers to answer. 

Watching him from her corner, Mary saw what he was 
doing, and, stealing softly towards him, she laid her lap- 
ful of primroses at his feet. But George did not yet 
look up. 

** Mary Moultrie Ramage Ross, 
Getw^en th^ Causeway and the Cross/' 
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he muttered, speaking like one in a dream, or as if he 
would deaden the numb, gnawing pain at his heart with 
the rhythm and clink of meaningless words. 

"Shall I stay?" Mary asked in a whisper. ** Shall 
I? — oh, Canmore ! " 

He shook his head, and she glided away back to her 
corner, her heart too full for tears. But there she saw 
that he was using the primroses she had given him, and 
she found some consolation in that. 

He was just finishing the cross and disposing of his 
last blooms, when a step rustled the grass at his side, 
and a shadow fell across the flowers, darkening all but 
the outstretched arms of the cross. He thought it was 
Mary come again, and he did not look up. 

"Wha telled ye to do that, bairn?" 

The words were uttered quietly, and in a tremulous 
whisper. George started, recognising the voice of Kate 
Carr. 

"I — I just did it myself," he answered. "Isn't it 
pretty? " 

She sat down at the foot of the grave and looked at 
him. George had never seen her eyes so soft before, 
and the face was not like the face of Kate Carr at all. A 
basket on her arm was filled with primroses. George 
caught sight of it, and then turned for the first time to 
read the name on the tombstone at the head of the 
grave. ^^ Sacred to the memory of Jacob Carr^' he read, 
** also of his daughter Janet " 

He sat up and looked at the old woman again. 
** You're not angry, are you? " he asked. 

"No — no," she hastily answered; "though I dinna 
ken what way I'm no'," she added. 

"Were you going to put your primroses on? May I 
help you? " 

She set the basket in front of her. " But ye've made 
the cross a'ready," she sighed, "an*— an' it's bonny." 
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"I know," he cried. "I know what to do. We'll 
make a ring and put it at the top, like that one," point- 
ing to a wreath on a grave near. 

"Will ye mak' it as bonny? " she asked hesitatingly. 

George took the basket and set to work at once. 
Kate sat and looked on, her face working at times with 
emotion, and her lips moving as if in prayer. 

"What brought ye to the kirkyard," she asked him, 
" on a bonny day like this? '* 

George paused. ** Is my father in gaol?" he inquired 
in a whisper. " You said I was the son of a gaol-bird." 

The old woman's face paled, her very lips becoming 
white. 

"In gaol," she repeated. "Wha telled ye that, 
bairn? " 

" Charlie Malloch told me — and — and it's true! Mary 
said it." 

" O Canmore! " cried Mary, who had again come for- 
ward. " O Canmore, I didn't mean it. Oh, don't be 
angry with me, Canmore ! " 

"I'm not angry," he answered, with pathetic calmness 
in a child. "But my father is in gaol, and I didn't 
know. " 

Mary knelt down beside him. " But it was a mistake, 
Canmore. Auntie says it was not his fault." 

He turned to the wreath again, and hardly spoke till it 
was finished. 

" Now," he said when he had done, "isn't it as pretty 
as the cross? " 

" It's awfu* bonny," Kate answered. " An' it's for my 
Jenny. My bonny Jenny! " 

" She'll know I helped you," he suggested. 

"Maybe — maybe she will, D — Doddy." She said the 
name with some hesitation, adding — "That's what I ca'd 
your father when he was like you." 

George looked at her steadily. "Tell me all about 
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it," he entreated. '*Why did they put my father in 
gaol? I want to know it all." 

"I hardly ken," Kate murmured. "It was the books 
in his office, an' a lot o' money " 

**Did — they say " he began and stopped. 

But Kate read the question in his horrified eyes. 

** Ay," she answered, ** that's what they said, that he 
ta'en the money." 

**But he didn't," George burst out. *'I know he 
didn't. Say he didn't! Oh, Mrs. Carr! " he broke down, 
*'tell me— tell me— he didn't." 

Mrs. Carr didn't speak. 

** Janet knows he didn't," he told her; " because she's 
an angel now, and knows everything." 

A look of pain and anguish came over the old woman's 
face, and her voice was shaken when she spoke, but all 
the same there were firmness and conviction in the 
clenching utterance of every phrase. "As sure as — 
there's a God — in Heaven," she said, "your father — my 
laddie — was an innocent man." 

George sprang to his feet, and with a sob of joy flung 
his arms round her neck, and kissed her forehead. 

She pushed him from her. "Bairn, bairn," she cried 
hoarsely, " dinna do that! Ye're stabbin' me. Ye dinna 
ken what ye're doin' ! God f orgie me ! I'm a wicked — 
woman. 

" Run awa'! " she said, after she had become somewhat 
calmer. " Tell your grandmother everything. She's a 
brave woman — an' a — good. Leave me," she pleaded; 
"ye ken I like to sit a while at her feet my lane." 

"Canmore," Mary pleaded, as he was walking away, 
"Canmore!" 

He held out his hand, and she jumped to his side with 
a joyful gurgle, hugged him, and the two went away 
hand in hand. 

Mrs. Carr sat and rocked herself at the foot of the 
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grave. **God forgie me!" she repeated. Every now 
and then she laid her hand on her forehead where he had 
kissed her, and muttered, ''It's burnin' me; it's burnin' 
me. 

It was about an hour afterwards that she passed with 
wearied steps the head of the pier. Old Hugh looked at 
her questioningly. "Ay, Hugh," she spoke, answering 
the question in his eyes, " I found the fairies, as you 
said; but they're troublin' my auld banes wi' rheumatism. 
That's how the fairies come to an auld woman like me — 
auld and hard — as ye've often enough telled me yoursel', 
Hugh." 

** Ye've been sittin' on the damp grass," he told her. 
** What about the primroses? " 

" They're on her grave, Hugh, an' it was the hands o' 
the fairies that laid them there. My bonny Jenny sleeps 
mair calm and peacefu' than e'er she has done afore." 




CHAPTER "LOOKS THE WHOLE 

TWENTIETH WORLD IN THE FACE" 

HIS grandmother was sitting in the parlour when 
George entered. He marched right up to her and 
stood at her knee, but did not speak. She looked up 
from the book she was reading and fixed her eyes on his 
troubled face. Something was wrong, she saw at once. 
This was not the face of the happy boy who had gone 
out that morning humming to himself, he could not have 
told what, and bubbling over with the mere joyousness 
of being alive, he could not have explained why. He 
was changed, had thrown off the unquestioning gaiety of 
childhood, and now regarded her with the eyes of youth 
groping after the mysteries of existence, and seeking to 
know the why and the wherefore of things. Life was no 
longer a passing dream of days enjoyed and forgotten; it 
had its yesterdays and its to-morrows, and the present, 
that had been all in all to him, was merely a link between 
the past — from which he could not now dissociate him- 
self — and the future which he was groping into, blind- 
folded, hoping for the best, yet prepared for the worst. 
Childhood lives from hand to mouth, oblivious of yester- 
day and careless of the morrow; youth looks to the 
future, apprehensive and provident. 

Something gripped the heart of the old woman. What 
had come over her boy? She was conscious — terribly 
and suddenly conscious — of a change; but what the 
change was she could not guess. There was something 
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lost since he had left her that morning, and she recog- 
nized it with a sense of bereavement; there was also 
something new, something she had never seen before, 
and this she perceived with a shrinking apprehension. 
** George," she whispered at last, and not only the name 
but the sound of her own voice startled her. She had 
always called him Z?^^^^ when she was alone with him, 
but now the name George came to her lips as if it had 
been wrenched from her, and immediately she knew that 
her grandson would never be Doddy to her again. She 
was speaking to him no longer as to a child, but as to one 
who had put away childish things, wakening into the 
knowledge of his own individuality. George did not 
answer, but stood looking full into her face, his eyes 
serious and eloquent, pleading, yet imperative. A word 
spoken rashly to him, and but indifferently comprehended, 
had changed the whole pattern of his existence. All the 
little events that had gone to the making and colouring 
of his life were seen differently, their relations and har- 
monies completely changed. The kaleidoscope had been 
shaken and showed its chips of glass in new shapes, and 
grouped into a new setting. Yet it was not so much the 
little he had learned that now looked out from his 
plaintive eyes, but the craving after all that he did not 
know and must be told. 

" George," his grandmother repeated, and still he 
made no answer, but only questioned her with the dog- 
like yearning in his eyes. 

The book dropped from the old woman's hand, 
and, flinging her arms around the child, she drew 
him to her breast and pressed her cheek to his. 
"Somebody has told you," she whispered, and her 
voice quivered with emotion. "Somebody has told 
you, George ? " 

"Yes," he answered. "Father's not — travelling. 
He's — in — gaol." 
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*'My poor boy! My poor boy! " was all she could 
answer. 

He felt her breast heaving irregularly, and a tear 
touched his temple. His own unnatural calmness at 
length gave way, and he began to sob in sympathy. 
**Why did nobody tell me?" he wailed brokenly. 
"Mother didn't tell me, nor yoti, grandmother. And 
I didn't know all the time." 

*'Hush!" she whispered, with tightening clasp. So 
they sat for a long time in perfect silence until both were 
calm again and their tears were dried. Then George 
drew a foot-stool near, and, leaning against her knee, 
told her the story of the primrose gathering, and how he 
had learned from Charlie Malloch that his father was 
in prison, and that he himself was the son of a gaol- 
bird. 

Grandmother listened, her hand resting on his head, 
but, without once interrupting, allowed him to tell it all 
in his own way. 

'*But," she said solemnly, after he had come to the 
end of his story, **your father is innocent, George. 
Surely you don't believe that — my son — your father " 

'*No, no, no, grandmother!" he cried. *'I know 

father never did it. It was a mistake; but Why 

did nobody tell me?" he asked again. ** I didn't know. 
Everybody knew but me — Mary Ross, and Agnes Sib- 
bald, and — and Charlie Malloch, grandmother; Charlie 
Malloch knew! " 

'*You mustn't blame mother," she gently told him, 
**nor me. We tried to keep your life happy. And — 
and you were happy here in Invercolm, George?" she 
asked. * * Weren't you? " 

"Yes, yes," he answered. "I was happy, always 
happy here — and father was in gaol all the time. It was 
— wrong of me, grandmother, but I — didn't know, I 
didn't know." 
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"You know now, George," she said; "and you know 
also " 

"I shall never be happy again," he interrupted; 
" never happy again." 

"Hush!" she advised, speaking tenderly but 
reproachfully. "You don't know what you are 
saying. I have known all the time, but I have 
not wept nor whined about it; have not shed a 
tear " 

He looked to her eyes, which at present belied her 
words, but did not speak. 

" I was weeping for you, George, not for my son," she 
declared, with a thrill in her voice. "I was always 
proud of my boy, and I am proud of him now — where — 
he is." 

George regarded her with admiration, not un- 
mixed with awe. "Because you are brave," he ex- 
plained. 

" Because my son is innocent and I have faith in God," 
she corrected. "It will all come right yet; never fear. 
Some day your father's good name will be vindicated and 
all that he has suffered be atoned for. We must wait 
and hope and trust, and, George, you must hold up your 
head proudly in the world, as I have held up mine in 
Invercolm." 

There was silence for a time again. George had 
already caught something of his grandmother's fortitude 
and faith. The world looked brighter, and life was not 
to be the dreary and desolate thing he had been imagin- 
ing. He would have to face a hard and cruel world, he 
knew; but he was strengthened now, if not comforted. 
Presently he looked up and told her again that she was 
brave. There was, in his eyes, a grandeur and dignity 
about her that appealed to a boy's imagination, moving 
him almost to worship; and because she was so brave 
and strong, he would-be brave and strong as well. " Kate 
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Carr said you were a brave woman," he told her; **and 
a good." 

** Kate Carr? " she echoed with surprise. ** She hasn*t 
said a good word of me or of your father for many 
years." 

** She says father was an innocent man," he stated. 

Mrs. Malcolm was more astonished than ever. ** Then 
it's the first time she has said so," she answered him. 
**How do you know, George? Tell me — tell me all," she 
said. 

*' It was after Charlie Malloch said father was in gaol, 
and I sat down in the churchyard," he began; and then 
he spoke of laying the cross in primroses on Janet 
Carr's grave, of Kate's coming, and of what she had 
said. 

Mrs. Malcolm listened, bewildered. She could not un- 
derstand it, she said. Kate Carr was the last woman in 
the world she would have expected to say a kind word of 
his father. There was something in all this that was very 
mysterious. **Yet I have always thought," she added, 
**that Kate Carr knew things other people didn't know 
about — about that trial. Perhaps she does, and per- 
haps we are nearer the end than we know, Doddy. I 
hope so." 

She had used his child-name again, and she smiled 
as she used it. ** Don't let us say any more about 
it," she advised. ** I am tired, and I know you are 
hungry." 

**Yes, grandmother," with the surprise of a rare dis- 
covery, ** awful hungry." 

After dinner George retired to his own room, and all 
the afternoon tried to accustom himself to a new and 
horrible sensation of shame. It was as if he were setting 
his teeth and squaring his shoulders to a burden almost 
beyond his strength. He got a book and sat at the win- 
dow in his favourite attitude, his elbows resting on the 
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sill, and his hands over his ears. But the leaves of the 
book were unturned, and his eyes were fixed vacantly on 
the restless, monotonous sea. Ships crossed the bay, 
boats shot out from the harbour, sailing away till their 
big sails showed like tiny rain-specks against the window; 
but he watched them without interest. He saw Hugh's 
boat disappear beyond Halkneb, and Matthew Sinclair's, 
with its patched canvas, round Colm Point, and only 
wondered vaguely which should first be lost to sight. 
Then he became aware that his right arm was sleeping, 
and when he took it from his ear he imagined that his 
head must be sleeping, too, there was such a strange tin- 
gling in it, such a confusion of thought. What was it? 
He was forgetting something. No, he remembered it 
now. He was the son of a gaol-bird. He mustn't forget 
that. " Your father's in gaol," he told himself over and 
over again, looking down on George Malcolm with gloat- 
ing eyes and speaking in the voice of Charlie Malloch. 
Then he pitied poor George and wept for him, only to 
dash the tears fiercely from his eyes and flash defiance at 
Charlie. His grandmother's words came into his mind, 
and he flung his head back and smiled a scornful smile 
on crowds of jeering enemies. His father was innocent. 
That was the reflection that comforted him — nay, that 
actually gave him a sense of pride and superiority. But 
he kept the thought to himself and didn't tell them. 
They weren't worth telling. They would know some 
time — when it all came right in the end; and then they 
would be sorry. For his father was a good man and 
brave. There had been a mistake. Somebody had done 

the wrong and his father was in gaol suffering for 

He drew himself up and looked round the room. The 
walls listened, and the eyes of the pictures followed him 
questioningly wherever he turned. "For whom?" they 
asked, and the boy started, for he imagined he had heard 
the words — Kate Carr knows ! He swung round and again 
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faced the window. But there was nobody there, only a 
spray of ivy peering round the lintel, and tapping ever so 
gently on one of the panes. 

He laughed at himself. ** She doesn't know," he said 
aloud, "or — or she would have told me. But she 
knows my father is innocent," he reflected; **and 
grandmother says I must hold my head high, and I 
will— I will." 

Then he marched down to tea, bearing himself stiffly 
and haughtily, just to show that he was not ashamed. At 
table he talked to grandmother all the time, but never 
mentioned father's name. And Mrs. Malcolm was a wise 
woman, and did not revert to the subject that lay at the 
hearts of both. She nodded and laughed as he chattered, 
encouraging him to talk, but there were tears glisten- 
ing in her eyes when she smiled; and after he had 
gone out she knelt down by her armchair, and buried 
her face in her hands. **My poor boy!" she sobbed, 
** my poor, poor boy! " Then she prayed silently, 
and rose comforted. Her Bible lay on a shelf at 
her side, always within reach. She sat down, opened 
it, and read as long as her eyes could see; then sat 
silent and thoughtful in the stillness and peace of the 
gloaming. 

George strutted along the street with measured step, 
his head held well back, and a look of defiance that was 
meant to be indifference on his face. He stood pur- 
posely in front of Peter Malloch's shop window — a thing 
he had never done before — stuck his hands in his pockets, 
scrutinised critically the ticketed goods, turned on his 
heel, and swung away. Anybody could see now that he 
didn't care. When he came to Moray Cottage he flung 
the gate back with a noisy click, and whistled his way up 
to the open door. 

Mary had heard him, and, rushing from the room, 
met him in the lobby. She looked up at him eagerly, 
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and George could see that her eyes were red with 
crying. 

"You've been crying, Mary," he said, looking at her 
much as a doctor might look at a patient. ** What have 
you been crying for? " 

**0 Canmore! " she wailed, and there was a look 
of reproach in her eyes. She was almost in tears 
again. 

** Listen, Mary!" he said impressively. ''I'm not 
going to talk about it any more till — till the end, you 
know, when — when it's going to come all right. Grand- 
mother said it." 

With a cry of delight Mary threw herself upon him, 
hanging round his neck and kissing him. ''O Can- 
faiore! " she whispered tremulously, **I*m so glad — I'm 
so glad." 

George disengaged her hands. He was blushing, 
and looked embarrassed. She had often kissed him 
before, for she was impulsive and impetuous, and 
that was her favourite way, after a quarrel, of making 
friends again. But to-night George felt foolish, almost 
annoyed. 

Mary read the expression in his face, and started back 
with something of pain and of shame in her eyes. **0 
Canmore!" she sighed. She was hurt; but the reproach 
in her voice pained him. 

*' I'm — I'm a man now," he explained. 

She didn't speak, but her underlip quivered, and 
she held her hands tight so that she should not 
cry. 

** I'm — I'm — going to be a man," he corrected, ** soon." 

" Next week?" she asked pathetically. 

She looked so despondent that he was sorry for her. 

**Soon, Mary," he answered; "but — I'll — Mary — I'll 
let you do it again." 

She walked slowly up to him, and without putting her 
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arms round his neck kissed him a second time. ** It's^ 
it's not nice now, Canmore/' she said, and turned away 
with a sigh. 

He laid an arm round her shoulder protectingly. 
<< Never mind, Mary," he whispered. "We're not going 
to talk about it again. Charlie Malloch knows my father's 
in gaol, but he doesn't know he's innocent. Grand- 
mother said it." 

"O Canmore!"she gurgled joyously. "I told aunt 
all about it, and she says your father is a good man. Isn't 
that nice? Hush! " she added, as they entered the room, 
** aunt is at her registers." 

But Miss Ramage rose and came forward to greet 
George. She was sorry for the little fellow and wished 
him to understand how pleased she was to see him. 
** That's right!" she said cheerily. *' Don't heed what 
ill-natured people say. You're going to be brave, aren't 
you, like your grandmother? " 

George nodded. ** My father's innocent," he said 
again, repeating the words like a parrot cry; **and — and 
I'm not going to talk about it any more, till it's all right 
in the end, you know." 

Miss Ramage nodded approval. ** That's the manly 
way," she said. 

** George is going to be a man soon," Mary informed 
her, but joylessly. 

"Come and help me," said the mistress, with a sudden 
inspiration. ** Do you see this pile of exercises? Well, 
I want you to correct them. It's dictation, and you are 
a good scholar. Here's a blue pencil. You know the 
way? " 

George grasped the pencil proudly. This was being a 
man, surely. "Yes," he cried. "And shall I sit here 
at your desk? " 

"Yes; Mary's mother and little Susie are coming 
along to-night, and I want to get my registers 
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done before they come," she said persuasively. 
*^Now." 

She sat down to her registers again and began the 
weary summing of the quarter's attendances. Her head 
was aching, for she had been busy arranging sewing for 
the school the whole day through, but the work had to 
be done. After getting through every name, there was 
a difference of one from the total of the weekly attend- 
ances, and she had the whole tedious business to begin 
again. 

Mary stood still in the middle of the floor, looking at 
her aunt's tired face and then at George, already busy 
with the exercises. She was left out. George was a man 
now and she was only a girl. She had lost Canmore for 
ever. With a bursting heart she turned away. Tears 
were in her eyes, and her breast was heaving with sobs. 
But George heard her. **Come and help me, Mary!" he 
cried, and she was at his side in an instant. 

'* Shall I hold the exercises after you correct them?" 
she asked, her voice still trembling. 

"Yes," he answered graciously. 

" I'm going to be a woman — soon, Canmore," she said. 
"Amn'tl? And — Canmore — I'm going to be a teacher 
when I grow up — like aunt." 

** Not me," said George decidedly. "You don't know 
Mr. Gordon in Cuthil." 

" What '11 you be? " she asked. 

" I'm going to deliver father out of prison," he declared 
sententiously; "and then I'm going into the office where 
father was. I'll be a merchant in Glasgow." 

"O Canmore!" she said. "How nice! And — and 
I — I think I'll — I'll come and be a teacher in Glasgow; 
and — and when you're married you'll send your children 
to my school, and — and I'll teach them. Won't you, 
Canmore? " 

" Of course," said George. 
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** You'll — you'll sit beside me to-night, when — when 
Susie Gemmell comes; won't you, Canmore?" 

**0f course," he repeated. **Now, don't speak any 
more," he commanded. '* I'm busy." 

**0h," she apologised; and then she enjoyed herself 
silently watching him. 



CHAPTER ANDREIV GEMMELL'S 

TWENTY-FIRST DISCOMFITURE 

ANDREW GEMMELL threw himself back in his 
l\ garden-chair and looked around with the air of an 
emperor at peace with the world. He was a man of 
medium height, with just a suggestion of coming corpu- 
lency, accentuated at present by a white vest and a mas- 
sive gold chain, curving in two sweeping spans from 
pocket to pocket. The clean-shaven lips and chin and 
the closely-cropped side whiskers gave him something of 
a lawyer-like appearance. The sunlight glinted from 
patent-leather boots, looking forth from spotless white 
gaiters, and though now on holiday, he still wore the 
professional frock-coat. A light gray soft felt hat, 
instead of the regulation tile, was the only concession he 
made to the dictates of fashion in a seaside resort; and 
this was more, on his part, of a considerate condescen- 
sion to a vulgar convention than a matter of personal 
indulgence. Others might vulgarise themselves in 
Harris tweeds, straw hats, and Oxford shirts innocent of 
vest, but Andrew Gemmell, accounted the richest visitor 
who came to the place, had a reputation to uphold, and 
he did it in broadcloth and hair-lined trouserings. He 
always dressed scrupulously, and when he went abroad, 
invariably carried an umbrella so faultlessly rolled up 
that it would almost have seemed desecration to open it 
in case of rain. He was the kind of person whose coat 
never creased, his trousers couldn't bag at the knees. 

339 
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His eyes, seen under the rim of his hat, slightly tilted 
over them, were small and keen, glittering rather than 
gleaming, and the hair, thin at the temples, was slightly 
streaked with gray. 

It was a sultry afternoon in May, and an al fresco tea 
had just been finished on the lawn at the head of the gar- 
den. On the garden-seat behind him sat his wife and 
her sister. Miss Ramage; on his right, in an invalid 
chair, reclined his little daughter, Susie Gemmell, listen- 
ing to Mary Ross reading to her. The house, a large 
and commodious double villa, cut off the view imme- 
diately in front, but beyond the gable could be had a 
glimpse of the sea, at present but a wash of dark blue, 
deepening to a streak of purple under the luminous 
horizon. This was the sure sign of an evening of haar, 
following a day of excessive heat. But as yet the air was 
still, not a leaf rustled; the eyes of the east watched 
from afar, waiting the setting of the sun. 

It was too hot and sultry for conversation. Mr. 
Gemmell dozed with half-shut eyes; his wife sat luxuri- 
ously idle, while Miss Ramage toyed with some fancy 
sewing. The only sound was Mary's voice, making a 
pleasing murmur in the restful air; but it was only to the 
ears of the invalid that the murmur resolved itself into 
individual words, and became continuous narrative. 
Mary and Susie had never been friends till this year, for 
Susie was always ailing and inclined to be petulant, 
whereas Mary was full of life and liked to exercise her 
authority. But this summer Susie's helplessness had 
appealed to Mary, and touched her to all tenderness. 
How could she be else than gentle and kind and forgiv- 
ing to one who had to be wheeled about in an invalid 
chair, almost as helpless as an infant? Mary devoted 
herself to her step-sister, cheering her when she was 
depressed with the sense of dependence, bearing with 
her little bursts of envy and anger, and trying all she 
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could to make the poor invalid's stay as happy as possi- 
ble. And in George Malcolm she had an untiring ally. 
Susie and George had become fast friends, and he spent 
his Saturdays wheeling her wherever she had a fancy to 
go. By special dispensation she had been granted by 
Mary the privilege of calling him Canmore, and that car- 
ried with it the right of command for her, and the 
pleasure of obedience for George. With him and with 
Mary she had watched the boats from the point of the 
pier; he had wheeled her by the Lover's Loan to Halk- 
neb; he had actually managed to drag her, chair and all, 
up the steep path to the Beech Walk, where they gath- 
ered flowers, and thence home again round by the old 
church and the Castle ruins. Mary read to her, and 
George retailed to her some of Hugh Ross's fairy stories, 
or, better still, when the evening was fine, wheeled her 
to the harbour-head to hear Hugh telling a story him- 
self. Once, too, Hugh had lifted her with all her wraps 
from her chair, and, sitting her in a seat prepared for her 
in the stern of one of his boats, had rowed the three of 
them as far as Halkneb and back again. How Susie 
enjoyed herself! What a difference this was from her 
life in Glasgow, where, when the weather allowed, which 
was rare, she was wheeled along an uninteresting side- 
walk, backwards and forwards in front of primly respect- 
able villas until she was wearied! An hour's outing in 
Glasgow was long and tiresome; here the days were too 
short, and at night she fell asleep praying for the coming 
of morning. Already her eyes were brighter and her 
cheeks had a tinge of colour. It was delicate certainly, 
as if the red did not really belong to them, but was 
merely a reflection in her transparent skin of the healthy 
faces of her constant companions. 

" Susie's no' lang for this world," Kate Carr had 
remarked to Hugh one evening, as the children left after 
listening to one of his stories. Kate now made a habit 
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of joining the children when they came to the harbour- 
head, and her face was a study while the old fisherman in 
his simple and, at times, poetic language told an old-time 
story of the sons of men when gods and fairies took a 
personal interest in human affairs. Sometimes she 
listened as wrapt in the narrative as the children were; 
at times she smiled sceptically, but withal indulgently; 
and again her whole face would soften as it did when 
she made mention of her bonny Jenny. "No," she 
said, shaking her head; "she's faur by wi' it, poor 
thing! " 

" I thought she was lookin' extraordinar' weel the 
day," Hugh had answered with some concern. " She's 
pickin' up most wonderfu' since she cam', an' it's Mary 
an' Canmore that's doin' her good." 

Kate smiled sadly. "I've seen ower mony pass 
awa*," she reminded him, "no' to ken. She's just 
dwinin', Hugh. The roses in her cheeks are ower 
bonny." 

"She'll be like the trees that look their brawest an' 
brightest i' the autumn," Hugh surmised, "just afore 
they dee." 

"Ay, Hugh! D'ye mind o' Jenny? Her cheeks were 
like lilies an' roses afore she ga'ed awa'. My bonny 
Jenny! " 

" I mind," said Hugh simply. " Poor Susie! " 

Andrew Gemmell, too, had noticed the improved 
looks of his daughter, and rejoiced that the air of Inver- 
colm was doing her so much good. He congratulated 
himself on having sent her here, and on being able to 
afford her every luxury. It was almost a month since 
he had seen her, and her cheeks, with their little dabs of 
pink, were not the pallid, sickly cheeks he had kissed 
that morning she left Glasgow. Perhaps she was on the 
fair way for recovery now. He sincerely hoped so; for 
he was tired of this long-continued illness. The novelty 
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of petting her, as he had done in the early days of her 
weakness, had gone, and it was now something of an 
irritation to him, coming home jaded with business, to 
meet her large feverish eyes and to see her wasted form 
on a couch propped with cushions and pillows. Was she 
never going to get better? Why was she not like other 
girls? To a man like him who worshipped strength and 
was envious of any excellencies, physical or mental. 
Providence had behaved meanly in giving him this con- 
sumptive being for a daughter. But she took after her 
mother, he reflected peevishly; and what was to be 
expected of her? He was a man who held weakness in 
contempt, and regarded any form of illness with a 
shrinking fear. 

This afternoon Susie had appeared to him brighter 
and livelier than she had done for months. She had 
taken an interest in the talk during tea and chatted 
pleasantly with Mary. He watched her with some show 
of tenderness in his eyes, thinking that she had actually 
taken a turn for the better, and that she was not going 
to be such a disappointment to him after all. It was 
annoying to a man so successful in business to have a 
daughter who was a confirmed invalid. Her weakness, 
which would have touched a stronger nature to pity and 
encompassing love, jarred on him with a sense of failure, 
which was the one thing in life he dreaded and abhorred. 
But if she were really going to get better and be a credit 
to him, then could his heart go out to her with a pro- 
prietary pride that might almost pass for fatherly 
love. Now and again his eyes sought her as she sat 
listening to Mary's reading, and he watched her fur- 
tively. She was looking actually beautiful, he thought, 
and healthy. 

When the reading was finished he sat up and spoke to 
her. '* Well, Susie," he began, speaking with something 
of a condescending and playful tenderness, *'and how 
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is my little girl enjoying herself here, eh? Tell me what 
you were doing to-day. Where did you go and what 
have you seen? " 

"I went down to the shore, papa," she said. ** Can- 
more took me down, and Hugh told us a nice 
story. Wasn't it beautiful, Mary," she asked, "just 
lovely? " 

Mary nodded. 

'*And who's Canmore, Susie?" he asked, without 
interest. ** That's surely an aristocratic name." 

Susie's large, soft eyes rested on his face timidly 
and pleadingly. **He's — he's a nice boy, papa," she 
answered evasively. 

Mr. Gemmell regarded her with an indulgent smile. 
" CV/tf va sans dire^^ he quoted sententiously. "He 
must be a nice boy or my little girl wouldn't know him. 
Eh, Susie? But I don't know who the nice boy iS, all 
the same. Is he a visitor?" 

"Canmore's not his right name," Mary ex- 
plained. "It's just my grandfather and Susie and 
me that call him Canmore — and Kate Carr, some- 
times," she added. "George Malcolm's his right 
name, and he used to stay in Glasgow, and you knew 
his father." 

Mr. Gemmell started and wheeled round on the two 
women. "Is — is that the case?" he asked his wife. 
" Does that boy dare to wheel her about? " 

Mrs. Gemmell, lying back on the garden seat, opened 
her eyes and regarded her husband with a look of 
languid surprise. " Why shouldn't he wheel her about 
if he wishes?" she asked. "He's strong enough, and 
Susie won't have anyone else." 

"The— the son of a forger, and — and a felon!" he 
muttered between his teeth. "I — I won't have it, 
Nellie. You know my wishes in the matter, She mu§t 
have nothing to do with that boy," 
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'*Well, well!" his wife answered, speaking as if she 
were tired of discussion, and willing that he should have 
his own way; "stay here and wheel her about yourself. 
You might enjoy the exercise, although the change 
wouldn't please Susie." 

Mr. Gemmell bounced from his chair and paced up 
and down in front of the two women. 

'* It pleases you to be sarcastic," he angrily declared; 
*<but " 

Mrs. Gemmell closed her eyes again. ** Don't 
make a scene, Andrew! " she murmured. *' It's so 
warm." 

"I won't have it," he declared, stopping right in 
front of her. "You know my wishes well enough, and 
yet you have defied me." 

"Defied?" she echoed, with a laugh. "I haven't 
interfered one way or another. What's the use? Susie 
enjoys herself; and that's all I think about." 

" You don't consider /«/," he sneered. 

"Oh, dear no!" she answered. "You are quite 
able enough to look after yourself, Andrew, aren't 
you? " 

"And to look after my own," he added. "And I 
will." 

"By all means," she concurred. "It's your affair, 
not mine. Speak to Susie about it, and Mary; 
and you'd better have a talk with George Malcolm, 
too. " 

"Anybody else? " he sarcastically inquired. 

"Yes," she drawled; "you could see Hugh Ross 
and Kate Carr, too. I believe they favour the present 
arrangement." 

Mr. Gemmell snorted with passion. "And do you, 
too, wink at these ongoings?" he asked, appealing to 
Miss Ramage. 

^iss Ramage was a meek person, but this man's 
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absurd notions roused her to resistance. '*I don't 
know what you mean by winking at them," she said. 
**I encourage them, certainly. It's good for Susie, 
good for Mary, and " 

** Enough!" he interrupted, glaring at her. "What's 
the use of arguing with women?" 

** That's right, Andrew," Mrs. Gemmell caressingly 
remarked. ''I'm glad you recognise " 

*' Don't misunderstand me," he broke in. **I*m going 
to put an end to — to this companionship " 

**Her blood be upon your own head," his wife mur- 
mured with a shrug. 

**Stop!" he commanded. ''Though you forget 
what his father is, do you think the world will for- 
get? " 

Miss Ramage again looked up from her sewing. ** Do 
you believe in your heart," she asked, **that George 
Malcolm was — was guilty of— that crime? " 

Her face was pale, but her eyes were full of fire. 
Andrew Gemmell's, meeting them, shifted uneasily. 

**That — that was— proved — years ago," he stam- 
mered. ** He — he had a fair trial. But women have 
no reason." 

" No," said his wife, sitting up, speaking scornfully, 
and for the first time with any show of interest in the 
discussion. ** Women have no reason. Even Mrs. Carr, 
your friend, has come round, and declares that George 
Malcolm was an innocent man." ^ 

Mr. Gemmell was staggered. ''Have — have you con- 
sidered where this stubbornness may lead you?" he 
savagely asked. "You are my wife " 

"O Andrew!" she pleaded, "don't say any more. 
I'm tired of it all, and your absurd prejudices pain 
me." 

" I'll sift this to the bottom," he declared. " Janet," 
he cried to a servant appearing at the door, "bring me 
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my umbrella. ** You'll see I'm right," he told the women; 
**and you'll both regret disregarding my wishes in this 
wretched business." 

** Andrew's terribly prejudiced in matters like this," 
his wife remarked after he had gone. *'A11 business 
men are alike. They never forgive and never forget 
commercial crimes.^ Moral lapses are mere trifles. But 

anything affecting, property Bah ! I'm tired of it, 

Bessie. Don't say any more. Mary's reading again. 
She would renounce papa himself sooner than George 
Malcolm." 

'* She would," Miss Ramage fiercely agreed; **and — 
and so would Susie." 

Andrew Gemmell banged the garden gate behind him 
as he left, and stalked away down to the harbour. He 
was in a towering passion, and told himself that he was 
righteously indignant. It was always the same when he 
tried to reason with his wife. She would not face a 
single argument, and she annoyed him with her invariable 
calmness, and — contempt. Yes, he half admitted to him- 
self that it was contempt, and that made him angrier 
than ever. The first Mrs. Gemmell had been a different 
being. She did what she was told, and obeyed him in all 
things. Yet in spite of that she had not fascinated him 
as Nellie Ramage did. Perhaps it was because Nellie 
was his first sweetheart, and the remembrance of halcyon 
days softened him. That was it. He was too kind and 
gentle and — soft with her. Harshness was hateful to 
him, and he yielded when, perhaps, he ought to have 
asserted himself. He would not admit that he was 
almost afraid of his wife, although a vague and uneasy 
feeling of the fact haunted him continually. Why would 
she not see eye to eye with him in all things? he asked 
himself as he strutted along. But women were all the 
same. There was no reasoning with them ; they followed 
their feelings in everything, and went by prejudice. 
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Still it was hard that his wife should be so governed by 
prejudices. Could she not look at matters calmly and 
fairly as he did? All the same, he was not going to be 
bullied by any woman, wife or sister-in-law, and his 
daughter was not to be allowed to associate with this 
George Malcolm. He would see to that. 

As luck would have it, he came upon Hugh Ross at 
the harbour-head. This was exactly what he wanted. 
Providence was playing into his hands, as it ought to 
do. But, unfortunately, Andrew was still smouldering 
with passion, and at the very outset rubbed Hugh the 
wrong way. 

** Got all your boats ready for the season, Hugh?" he 
began. 

*' Ay," said Hugh, ** there they are, a' ready, just 
waiting customers. But there's no* mony visitors come 
yet. We're no' very thrang till the beginning o' 
June." 

'* Well, Hugh," he continued, drawing himself up and 
putting a thumb into the armpit of his vest, ** I've been 
a good customer to you for years, and I mean to be one 
always. Many's the shilling you've made out of me, 
Hugh." 

**Weel," Hugh answered drily, "an' if I have made 
siller out o' ye, it was honestly earned. Ye got full value 
for it. " 

"Of course, Hugh, of course; we understand each 
other perfectly. I like to see business matters looked 
at in a business way. And, as I said, I mean to — to — 
patronise you this season as much as ever." 

Hugh looked at him keenly. "And is this business 
ye're talking the now?" he asked. "If it is — weel, I 
havena altered my prices, Andrew." 

The use of the Christian name by a man in Hugh Ross's 
position irritated Andrew. "Well, Mr, Ross," he said 
sententiously, " it is — eh — business in a sense. To come 
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to the point: I have just found that — eh — my daughter 
is — eh—associates with — with a boy, whom, perhaps, to 
you I needn't name." 

*' No," said Hugh, *' you needna. Weel? " 

** I'm glad you understand me, Hugh, for this is a 
painful subject to me, but it is my duty. I want to put a 
stop to this companionship. In my position, I object to 
a daughter of mine associating with " 

" I understand ye, Andrew Gemmell." 

"Thank you," said Andrew; "it simplifies matters 
when one knows on which side his bread is buttered." 

** Ay," Hugh agreed. 

"And, of course," Andrew continued, "you will under- 
stand that anybody who encourages this companionship 
can be no friend of mine." 

"You wouldna hire a boat frae sic a man?" Hugh 
hazarded. 

"Exactly, Hugh. That is just what I do mean. I'm 
glad we understand each other so well." 

Hugh looked round about him. " Matthie! " he cried, 
" come here a minute." 

"What do you want with him? " Andrew asked, 

"I'm gaun to let ye ken whaur to hire a boat," was 
Hugh's answer. 

"It's a pleasure to talk business to a business man, 
Matthie," he said, as Matthew Sinclair joined them. 
"Andrew here's no' gaun to hire frae me now, an' I 
thought you might be able to oblige him when he wants 
a sail." 

"That depends," Matthew guardedly answered. 
" What ails him at your boats? " 

" It's no' the boats," Hugh explained. " But he'll no* 
hire frae a man unless he orders wee Canmore no' to 
gang near his bit lassie, Susie, poor thing. Ye see, Can- 
more's the son o' " 

"Ay, I ken a' that haver, ** Matthew grunted. "The 
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paction's this, if I understand ye, that Andrew Gemmell 
hires my boats if I keep Doddy Malcolm frae hurlin' 
Andrew Gemmell's lassie about." 

** Exactly," Andrew answered shortly. *' That's busi- 
ness." 

" Weel, Hugh," Matthie answered, without even look- 
ing Andrew's way, **ye can tell Andrew Gemmell frae 
me that I'll see Andrew Gemmell damned first." 

*'Sir!" Andrew ejaculated. 

"That's an answer frae both o' us," Hugh wound up; 
**an' it's plain an' business-like, I suppose, to a business 
man." 

** Let me tell you," Andrew cried, beside himself with 
passion, '* that you're an insolent, vulgar boor; and that 
you" — turning to Matthew — **are a fit companion for 
him." He had grasped his umbrella by the middle, and 
shook it in the faces of both. ** I degrade myself with — 
with holding conversation with you." 

**Tak'care, sir," Matthie warned, looking apprehen- 
sively at the umbrella. **It's a delicate thing, an* ye 
micht break it. 

*' If ye're dead keen on a sail," he generously offered, 
**I'll no' stand i' your way. There's a boat ower there 
I'll row ye aff in for nothing. Her plug's out, an' I'm 
willin' to tak' my chance wi' ye in fifteen faddom, sink or 
swim. It wouldna be the first time a boat has gone clean 
out below me. I mind ae day aff the Mauritius, it was 
just sic a day as this, mair by token " 

** You and your infernal yarns be damned! " the angry 
man ejaculated, with a short laugh. 

**Ye tell a sillier story yoursel*," Hugh disdainfully 
remarked; **a story about George Malcolm, that you, 
aboon a' men, ken is no* true. If we have to live without 
your custom, I daursay we'll win through. It would be a 
blessin* if a'body's money was as honestly come by as 
Matthie's and mine." 
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** You're personal," Andrew cried, white with passion. 
** Have a care, sir! You're personal." 

** I'm glad ye tak' it to yoursel'," was Hugh's answer. 
'* It's a sign o' grace in you^ Andrew Gemmell; an' if it's 
ony comfort to ye to hae an honest man's opinion o* ye, 
ye're a puir, miserable cr'atur' ! " 

Andrew laughed uneasily. ** Have a care, sir, or you'll 
regret your hasty tongue." 

*' Would ye clap the pair o' us in gaol?" Matthew 
asked. *' Ye're ill to satisfy, man. Does ane no' please 
ye? Awa' hame wi' ye ! Awa' hame! " 

" Did ye ever hear the like?" he asked, after Andrew 
had disappeared. ** The dirty blackguard! " 

" He thought I would mak' dispeace amon' the 
bairns," Hugh reflected. *'The man might hae kent 
me better." 

This was Andrew Gemmell's second discomfiture that 
afternoon; but he was a stubborn man, and he rushed 
right on to another. Hugh Ross, the boor, might not 
see what was to his own advantage, but Andrew had 
always found Mrs. Carr a woman amenable to reason. 
She, at least, could be enlisted on his side, and, besides, 
he was anxious to know what his wife had meant by say- 
ing that Kate Carr believed George Malcolm to be an 
innocent man. 

Kate was sitting in her kitchen when he entered. She 
looked up but did not offer to rise, and he found a seat 
himself. This was not the way she had been wont to 
receive him. 

** Well, Kate," he said, with an attempt at cheerfulness 
he was far from feeling, **I just called to see how you 
were keeping. It's almost a year now since I saw 
you." 

"It's no' usual for ye to ca' the first day ye arrive," 
she said. ** Is there onything wrang?" 

** Not at all, Kate!" he assured her. He was deter- 
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mined to have her on his side, but she was a woman he 
feared, perhaps with good reason, and he must walk and 
talk warily. "I was just passing," he told her, "and 
thought I might look in." 

**rm honoured by the visit," she said, and it was hard 
to say whether she spoke straightforwardly or with a 
touch of sarcasm. ** How's Susie keepin*? " 

"I suppose you know that better than I do," he 
replied. **You must have seen her frequently of late. 
But, strange to say, it was just about her I wished to 
talk." 

** Ay, I thought ye had some business to bring ye." 

Andrew smiled. ''You catch one up too quickly, 
Kate," he said, by way of compliment. '*But let it be 
so. The fact is, I hear that this young Malcolm is run- 
ning about continually with Susie, and of course you 
know that I decidedly object to that. My wife, strange 
to say, doesn't see any harm in it, but — well, Kate — I 
cannot let this thing go on. The son of a — a " 

** O* an innocent man," Kate finished for him. 

** What do you mean?" he asked in a whisper. 

** Nothing," she answered. 

" Of course, of course," he agreed, with an uneasy 
laugh. ** You don't mean what you say." 

Kate was silent, but she watched him narrowly. 

*'It*s just this," he said hesitatingly. **I wish you 
could see Susie sometimes and persuade her against that 
boy. Tell her what — where his father is — and — and 
she'll understand why she should not speak to him." 

** Could ye no* do that yoursel'?" she asked. 

** Perhaps it would come better off another," he sug- 
gested. 

" If you couldn't do it for my sake," he argued, **you 
might do it for Jenny's, poor lass! You can't forget her, 
Kate; and — and my heart is bound up in my little girl 
too, you know." 
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He waited some time for an answer, but getting none, 
continued : '* You know my hand is ever open. I've been 
a good friend to you since — since Janet's death." 

** Since George Malcolm's trial," she corrected. 
*' Keep to the bare fact." 

" Well, yes," he admitted, ** though I did Janet a good 
turn long before that; something which you, her mother, 
ought to remember with gratitude. — That's her portrait 
there, isn't it?" he asked, breaking off suddenly. 

Kate nodded. 

He rose and peered into the study of a head hanging 
over the mantel. ** Where did you get that?" he asked 
eagerly. 

*'I've haen it for years," she answered, ** though it 
was only a month syne that I got it framed. It was 
painted by a young artist that lodged here ae summer. 
Isn't it awfu' like her? " 

"It is," he admitted critically. The name of the 
artist had caught his eye, and he was estimating the 
value of the painting. 

''I'll give you five pounds for it," he said, without tak- 
ing his eyes from the face. 

Kate's brows came together, and she spoke harshly. 
**D'ye think I would sell my Jenny's face?" she 
asked. 

**Ten pounds," he urged, turning again to his seat. 
** You know I should treasure a likeness of Janet." 

** Would ye?" she inquired sceptically. "Butye'll 
no' get it. Ye' re ower late, onyway. D'ye ken the name 
o' the artist? " 

** He's a well-known Glasgow man, I assure you." 

** Ay, I thought ye kent that," she murmured to her- 
self. '* I was telled the other day that I could get forty 
pound for it whenever I liked to sell it. But I'll no' part 
wi' it." 

**I wasn't thinking of the artist," he hastened to 
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explain; **but you know, as I was saying, that I did 
Janet a good turn once. It was I, I assure you on 
my honour, who saved her from marrying George 
Malcolm." 

He sat up in his chair to watch the effect of his words 
on her; and smiled when he saw how she started. '*It 
is as I say," he added. 

**What do you mean?" Her face had become paler 
than usual and her voice was shaking. **What do you 
mean, Andrew Gemmell? " 

"I mean what I say," he answered, with self- 
satisfied assurance. **It was I who told Janet about 
George Malcolm's doings in Glasgow — his flirtations; 
the cards and invitations he got; the parties he 
went to." 

**It was you that telled her thae stories," Kate re- 
turned. Her eyes were standing out from her pallid 
cheeks like little coals of fire. ** You that poisoned her 
mind an* brought on that quarrel? " 

**I saved her from an ignominious marriage. She's 
dead, poor girl; but consider what it would have been, 
had she married him and lived to see him in prison! 
Consider the disgrace ! " 

** Andrew Gemmell!" the woman ejaculated. **An' 
she said on her death-bed that the stories she had heard 
werna true! It was a* — her — ain fau't, she Said. My 
Jenny! " 

** Well! " he continued, " you'll do what I wish, won't 
you? You'll see Susie and tell her. I saved Janet from 
worse than death, you know yourself " 

** Andrew Gemmell!" she repeated, "You ken as 
weel as I do that George Malcolm is an innocent man. 
An' let me tell you that I ken wha should hae been in his 
place." 

Andrew started and paled. '* Kate," he whispered 
hoarsely, **what do you know?" 
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" I ken that an innocent man has nothing to fear," she 
said. 

" Kate, I've done my best for you. My late wife was 
not in her right mind when she stayed here last. She 
may have said things in her foolishness. I would keep 
her memory pure, you know. I have paid you well, 
Kate, and — and I'm always your friend, you know." 

"Leave my sicht!" she commanded, pointing to the 
door. ** It was you that killed her; an' I've been blamin* 
George Malcolm. God help me, God help me, I'm a 
wicked woman! Oh my Jenny, my Jenny! " 

**Kate, Kate," he faltered, '* how much do you know? 
You have always said George Malcolm was guilty. How 
much do you know?" 

'*Ye'll ken that soon enough," she answered briefly. 
** Leave me alane. I'm a wicked woman, a wicked 
woman. God forgie me! " 

After he had gone, she picked up a piece of paper he 
had placed on the table as he left. It was a five-pound 
note. "Another bribe," she muttered, "but it's the 
last. O my God, what have I done?" She crumpled 
it up and flung it into the fire. " The money o* a mur- 
derer! An' I've been takin' God forgie me, for 

I'm a wicked woman!" 

Only one other attempt did Andrew Gemmell make 
that night to carry his point, and it was to Mary he 
spoke. He met her at the garden gate as he returned 
home. 

" Mary," he said, " I shall be walking about to-morrow, 
and I insist that you are not to let George Malcolm be 
with you and Susie. Do you hear?" 

"Yes, papa." 

"If you speak to him, or play with him, or let him 
talk to Susie, I shall know about it. Will you mind what 
I say? " 

"Yes, papa," she answered, smiling. 
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He looked at her doubtfully. **You agree very 
readily/* he said. 

** Because Canmore's going to Cuthil to-morrow with 
his grandmother. Good-night, papa." She tripped 
away laughing, and the sound of her merriment angered 
him even more than her mother's contempt or her grand- 
father's open defiance. 



CHAPTER A JOYLESS 

TWENTY-SECOND HOME-COMING 

IT was not a pleasant day for driving. The day of heat 
had been followed by a day of haar; the east wind 
could be seen hanging about the dripping trees, and 
creeping gray and ghost-like across the desolate fields. 
But in spite of unpropitious weather Mrs. Malcolm and 
George were up betimes, and well on their way to Cuthil, 
an hour before Invercolm was at breakfast. In spite of 
wraps and waterproofs, they were wet and uncomfortable 
when they drew up at John Murdoch's door. But there 
was mother ready to receive them, and her smile of wel- 
come was sufficient reward for all the discomfort of the 
drive. Andrew Graham, evidently waiting their arrival, 
came forward to lift them from the carriage, and he 
entered the shop along with them. Mother and grand- 
mother went upstairs at once, but George had to remain 
behind and talk to Andrew, who had seated himself on 
the one chair the shop possessed, and was questioning 
the boy with a volubility that was novel and marvellous. 
His interest in Invercolm affairs seemed, this morning, 
to be insatiable. He asked about Hugh Ross and Mat- 
thew Sinclair; about Mary Ross and Agnes Sibbald, 
about the school, the harbour, the boats, and the summer 
visitors. Not a single name George had ever mentioned 
in his hearing, but he recalled now and questioned him 
about. 

George flung off his soaking overcoat, and marched up 
and down the shop floor to work off the stiff and sleepy 
feeling in his legs. Once he slipped roupd the qoun^ef 
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and peered furtively into the kitchen, where he saw uncle 
sitting as of old, and as dirty as ever, smacking and 
smoking and glooming at the gloomy embers. The sight 
was not inviting, and he slipped back again without ven- 
turing to announce himself. He was eager to get up- 
stairs, but, of course, he could not rush away leaving 
Andrew alone. That would have been most unmannerly. 
So he stayed and tried to answer as best he could his old 
friend's innumerable questions. At last, after a long, 
long time, his mother's voice came from the head of the 
stair. On the instant, Andrew's abounding interest in 
Invercolm affairs ceased, and with evident alacrity he 
rose to go. 

** Ay, ay! Canmore, my laddie," he said with unnec- 
essary seriousness. ** God bless ye, God bless ye! " 

Were there tears glistening in his eyes as he spoke? 
George thought so, but it may just have been a film of 
mist on his heavy eyelashes. With his hand on the sneck, 
he turned again, and repeated, ** God bless you, Can- 
more, God bless you! " before closing the door quietly 
behind him. 

George rushed upstairs and burst into the room—his 
own room when he stayed in Cuthil — and the only place 
in this gloomy house where he had ever found peace. 
But on the threshold he stopped, for there was a stranger 
present. An old man, he took him to be, was sitting on 
the chair at the foot of what had been George's bed; 
grandmother sat in the far corner, a handkerchief in her 
hands, while mother stood in front of the boarded- up 
fireplace, just by the old man's side. The face of the 
stranger was full on George as he entered, and he took 
note of the white silky hair and the short beard, almost 
as white. But it was the eyes that fascinated him. They 
were steady and clear, not like the eyes of an old person; 
yet with a strange far-away expression in them as if they 
were looking at him from another world. There was 
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yearning in them and at the same time hopelessness; 
something of anxiety and something of indifference; but 
over and above all was the feeling, even to a child, that 
they were looking forth from years of loneliness and 
suffering. George stood still, his fingers grasping the 
handle of the door. No one spoke. The stranger looked 
at him; his mother looked away; grandmother's face 
twitched so that one could not tell whether she saw any- 
thing at all. The silence became oppressive, painful; 
the low moaning of the mist was heard on the window, 
and it seemed to be voicing the thoughts of all, so mourn- 
ful it was, so heartbroken and plaintive. How long the 
silence lasted George could not tell, hours it seemed to 
him afterwards, but at last the old man leaned back in 
his chair and looked up to mother. "Lizzie," he said 
wearily, yet as if he had not expected it to be otherwise, 
** he — he doesn't know me." 

George wakened as if from a dream. "Father," he 
whispered; then with a shriek, "Father!" and ere the 
word had filled the room, he was on the old man's knee, 
his arms around his neck, and his face pressed to his 
cheek. After a bit, he became aware that mother was on 
her knees beside them, trying to clasp both father and 
child to her bosom. He heard the sound of her voice; 
but whether she was laughing or crying, he could not 
make out. It sounded to him like pent-up laughter 
bursting out in sobs. Grandmother sat in her corner, 
weeping silently and openly, like one indulging in the 
luxury of tears. Father was the only one who was per- 
fectly calm. Perhaps he had suffered so much that ev^ry 
,new experience was accepted unemotionally; nothing now 
could move him to laughter or tears. He had drunk to 
the dregs the bitter waters of affliction, and now there 
was no savour in anything. Passion had torn him like a 
hurricane and left him dry, withered, sere; old before his 
time, living without fixed hope or definite aim, save to be 
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left alone and be at rest. Yet in spite of his cruel calm- 
ness, George — clasped to him and clinging round his 
neck — felt his father's heart beating against his breast, 
now wild and loud, now slow and faint, till it became 
almost imperceptible. The irregular beating frightened 
George, and he pressed himself closer, as if with the idea 
that by so doing he would reduce the waywardness to an 
easy rhythm ; but he only felt it the more. 

So they might have sat the whole forenoon had there 
been no one to disturb them, for they did not wish to 
speak; but the shop door opened and mother was called 
away. As soon as she had gone the father lifted George 
down, and setting him at his knee, looked earnestly into 
the tear-stained face. 

'* You have grown quite big, Doddy," he said, **yet I 
should have known you, my son, though you didn't know 
me at first. Are you glad to see me back again, Doddy?" 

George sobbed and again hid his face against his 
father's shoulder. He could not speak, and, more than 
that, he did not know what to say, though he had been 
able to use his tongue. He was glad to see his father 
home again, certainly. He had dreamed of this meeting 
again and again, but oh! the disillusion now that the 
meeting had actually taken place. For this was not the 
father of his dreams. He hardly remembered his father's 
face as he had known him in Glasgow, but there were 
photographs of him in grandmother's album, and often 
had he sat at nights with the album on his knee, looking 
at the likeness and conjuring up a figure of commanding 
dimity. His father must be a handsome man, he had 
assumed rather than thought; and what a day it would be 
when he welcomed him back again to life and liberty! 
He had pictured walking with him through the streets of 
Invercolm, seeing the eyes of all following them as they 
moved along, and hearing the enthusiastic greetings of a 
hundred old friends. What a shake of the hand Hugh 
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Ross would give him, and Matthew Sinclair! With what 
old-world courtesy would the schoolmaster welcome him 
again to the village of his boyhood! Mrs. Sibbald would 
get hold of him and give him the news of years ; Miss 
Ramage, with glistening eyes, would say how pleased she 
was to see him again ; while Mary and himself would sit 
in a corner all by themselves and tell each other how 
grand it was to have father with them once more. But 
all at once his dream was shattered. His father was out 
of prison at last; but alas! he was old, and broken — yes, 
broken in health and spirit. George, who had all along 
dreamed of meeting him with transports of joy and en- 
thusiasm, was here at his knee clinging to him with pity, 
more as if he would seek to protect him from the world, 
than look up to him as a son to a father with exultant 
pride and glorying dependence. Oh, the bitterness of 
disillusion! Oh, the choking sense of humiliation in 
this moment that should have been a crisis of serene and 
perfect joy! 

** Doddy, Doddy," father repeated, in a half-indiflFerent, 
half-reproachful tone, **you haven't seen me for a long 
time. It is years — ages," he sighed, "since I saw my 
boy, and now " 

** Father," he sobbed, *'oh, father, I'm so glad to see 
you. I have been always thinking of — of — when you 
would come back, but — I thought — I thought I — I should 
know you." 

"You thought I should be just like what I was, my 
son; and I'm old — old and useless." 

*' Don't, George, don't!" grandmother protested; *'I 
can't bear it." 

Mr. Malcolm smiled sadly and shook his head. ''It's 
true, mother. I just want to rest now. I shall never do 
office work again. I don't believe I could. I've tried 
my head with figures sometimes, and — it's confusion, 
mother mine." 
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" O George, my son! ** she wailed. 

**It's nothing, mother. I shall be able to potter about 
here and — and help Lizzie. This is just the spot I should 
choose to live in. 1*11 rest here." 

''Won't you come to Invercolm?" George asked with 
wide-open eyes. 

His father shook his head. "Not yet, my son; some 
day, some day. I'm old — and tired." 

He leaned back in his chair again, and drew his hand 
over his forehead wearily. **My poor boy," he said. 
"I am sorry for you. You are disappointed." 

'* No, no! " the boy protested. " I know you are inno- 
cent, father, though they punished you. Everybody 
knows you are innocent." 

" Not everybody, Doddy ; I hardly know it myself now, 
it's all so dim. But I knew it once, and your mother 
knows it, and grandmother, Doddy, and you — and I am 
content." 

**Who did it, father?" George asked brusquely. 

His father smiled. "What does it matter now?" he 
asked. "I don't know. How could I blame him? I 
trusted him so implicitly — foolishly, perhaps." He was 
speaking more to himself than in answer to his son's 
question. " But it's all past and gone; and — I'm an old 
man, Doddy; old before my time; old and broken and 
useless." 

"It's not done yet, father; grandmother says it will 
all come right in the end. It will come right, father; 
it will, it — it — must! " 

" No, no," said the father. " It will never come right — 
never." 

"That's right, Doddy," grandmother cried. "Don't 
lose heart, dear — don't lose faith. God is good! " 

The father lay back in his chair without speaking. He 
was tired, they could see. The meeting had taxed him 
almost beyond his strength, although he had taken 
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everything so calmly, so indifferently one might have 
thought. 

George regarded him earnestly, and saw now that, in 
spite of his gray hairs and the weary expression of his 
face, he was a handsome man still. His features were 
regular; fine rather than strong, and there was some- 
thing of purity and nobility in the temples, delicately 
veined, and the poetic forehead rising over the perfectly 
arched eyebrows. He recognized the likeness to the 
photographs, but — how happy and free from care he was 
in the album; how careworn, and wearied, and hopeless 
he looked here ! 

That visit to Cuthil was, indeed, to George a day of 
disappointment and pain. Ever since he had learned of 
his father's imprisonment he had, in his waking dreams, 
seen him come forth again and stand before the world, 
his innocence established, walking with proud and stately 
step, and his head held high, looking about him with the 
dignity of a hero. But what a change the years of prison 
life had wrought! The boy could not hide from himself, 
even while he protested against his father's words, that 
his father was old, shattered in health, and broken in 
spirit. So long as he had not seen him, the unquestion- 
ing belief in his innocence had been a staff of comfort 
and consolation; the knowledge that he was suffering for 
the sins of another had made the heart of the child swell 
with a secret and sacred pride. But now even the 
thought of his innocence was a cold, cheerless comfort. 
Reason and Instinct called out against the abstract con- 
solation of a moral and philosophical reflection; some- 
thing concrete and tangible was necessary — not so much 
for himself, George imagined, as for the pity of friends, 
compassionate, but uncharitable, and the condemnation 
of enemies righteously vindictive. He tried again and 
again that day to beat himself into a proper sense of 
happiness and pride by repeating, as he had done thou- 
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sands of times, *'My father's innocent, my father's 
innocent." But he said it with a sob. He was like a 
frozen child trying to warm himself at the recollection of 
a rousing fire. 

When he met his mother's eyes, something seemed to 
tighten round his heart, and his lips and eyelids quivered. 
She saw what he was suffering, and knew why he suffered ; 
but she was a wise as well as a loving mother, and let him 
alone. 

In a corner of the summer seat at the head of the gar- 
den, where no one could see him or hear him, he wept it 
all out in a wild and passionate outburst of tears^ and 
after that he felt calmer; but it was a joyless calmness 
that came to him. He recognised that his dreams had 
been delusions, put them away from him as the fond and 
foolish imaginings of a child, and set himself to bear with 
the cruel reality. In the afternoon he went to see his 
friends George Melville and Dauvit Briggs, but the talk 
in the tailor's workshop was strained and forced, and the 
laughter was a mockery. All of them, without actually 
knowing why, carefully refrained from mentioning what 
lay nearest their thoughts; and after going through one 
of the old tunes, no one suggested trying another; it was 
a melancholy performance. Even Andrew Graham, who 
joined the company, was far from being his usual self, and 
was now as silent as that morning he had been voluble. 

Altogether it was with a feeling of relief that George 
left the village, and there was music to him in the patter 
of the horse's hoofs, hurrying toward Invercolm. The 
meeting with his father — changed as he was, and so 
different from the imposing figure George had clung to 
in a dream — was too sudden. He had been stunned, 
rather than wakened, from dreamland to reality, and now 
he longed to be in his own room alone, to think, and 
think, and think, and try to see clearly the new world 
into which he had been flung. 
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The mist that had been hanging about the whole day 
had now become a thick, drizzling rain, and both he and 
grandmother had to hap themselves in rugs and water- 
proofs till each saw only a little white blotch of face in a 
hill of waterproof glazed and trickling. Neither wished 
to talk, and the disagreeable weather relieved them from 
any pretence at conversation. Hardly a word passed 
their lips the whole way, and when they got home both 
had a ready excuse for retiring early to bed, grand- 
mother to weep thankfully and to pray with hope; 
George to toss about, sometimes flinging the clothes 
from him wildly and passionately, as if he would fight 
with the world; again, when his passion was spent, laying 
himself wearily down, hiding his head in the pillow, and 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 



CHAPTER A VOICE FROM 

TWENTY-THIRD THE DEAD 

KATE CARR sat at the door of her cottage perfectly 
idle. People passed and repassed the garden gate 
on their way to and from the harbour, but though her 
eyes were towards them, they came and went unnoticed. 
She had a habit of withdrawing into herself and living in 
the past; but for two or three days now she had done 
little else. Now, however, she had not retired into the 
past as she had been wont to do, like one who picks up a 
favourite volume and dwells over its well-thumbed pages. 
Since Andrew Gemmell's visit on Friday night, the past 
had come and possessed her; she was in its power, and 
could not take it up and put it away at pleasure. And 
when one lives in the past, not of his own sweet will, 
sipping at bygone joys and sorrows with a gracious self- 
indulgence, but because he is clutched and compelled by 
the ghosts of perished events, then is living, indeed, a 
purgatory, and the thought of living, hell itself. The 
present was almost blotted out for her. She had been 
living with her daughter; had seen her grow up and die; 
had rejoiced with her, sorrowed with her, wept for 
her, and, over her grave, cursed the name of George 
Malcolm. 

All the life of this lonely woman had gone out in love 
of her daughter; her ** bonny Janet," living and dead, 
had been all in all to her, the pivot of her thoughts, the 
fountain-head of every feeling. Was not her own reason 
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of being merely to have brought Janet into the world, to 
have loved and cherished her when she was alive, and 
after she was dead to mourp for her continually? Yet 
how had her great and abiding love found expression? 
In hatred of the one man her daughter had loved; in 
screening and shielding the other whose lies had 
poisoned her life and hastened her to the grave — nay, 
in accepting gifts at his hands; bribes from a liar and a 
coward; charities from hands that were stained with her 
blood! She saw it all now. She had blamed George 
Malcolm, and, because her heart was hardened against 
him, had gloried in his disgrace; had let him suffer pun- 
ishment for a crime of which she knew he was innocent; 
while the real criminal she had welcomed under her roof 
and treated as an honoured acquaintance. The one had 
loved her daughter, and he was in prison; the other, who 
had come between them to wreck and to ruin, walked in 
the light of day, enjoying the good things of this world, 
and him she had accepted as a benefactor and a friend. 
Thus it was that she had loved her daughter. **I'm a 
wicked woman," she confessed again and again, the 
words wrung from her heart. **God forgie me!" she 
cried; **God forgie me!" and because her sin was so 
great she despaired of forgiveness, and, afraid to pray to 
God, prayed to Janet, seeking her forgiveness first, and 
imploring her intercession. 

Though Hugh Ross had missed Kate for a day or two, 
he thought little of that. When she did not make her 
appearance at the harbour-head for the space of a day, 
he concluded that she had been called out professionally. 
But on the Sunday night, from the point of the pier, he 
had seen in the moonlight a tall, gaunt figure stalking 
from the burn-side up to the Beech Walk, and he knew 
that it was the figure of Kate Carr. He watched her 
turn by the Lang Dykes and take to the Old Kirk Road. 
** What was she doing prowling about in the dead of 
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night? " he wondered. But it was no business of his. 
He dismissed her from his mind and hurried home- 
wards. But on Monday iporning people were talking 
of a ghost that had been seen in the old churchyard 
moving about amongst the tombstones. Some said it 
was the Earl's daughter, who, centuries ago, had 
been burned as a witch and still haunted the ruins of 
the Old Castle; but Hugh heard their surmises and 
said nothing. He knew that the ghost had been Kate 
Carr, praying in the stillness of the night by her daugh- 
ter*s grave. 

On his way home in the afternoon for tea, he saw her 
sitting at her door, and when he returned she was still 
there, but she did not see him, and Hugh was certain 
there was something wrong. Something must be 
troubling her, for it was not like Kate to be so unob- 
servant. Shortly after Hugh had passed, came George 
Malcolm on his way to the harbour, and Kate saw 
him. 

** Doddy! " she cried, her whole face lighting up with 
emotion and her voice trembling, ** Doddy!" She rose 
as she spoke and turned to the door. George followed 
her quietly into the kitchen. **Tak* a seat," she said 
quietly; ** I've something to say to ye." 

Although he had for some time been quite friendly 
with Kate Carr, this was the first time he had been 
inside her door, and now he looked round the room curi- 
ously, noting how clean everything was and how plain. 
The portrait in oil hanging over the mantelpiece was 
out of place in this room of deal chairs and scoured 
table. It ought to have been seen in a room shaded 
with heavy curtains and furnished with couches and 
lounges; in a setting of things soft and beautiful, itself 
the most precious ornament. Such, at least, was 
George's feeling, looking at it, although he knew that it 
was the face of Janet Carr, and in its proper place where 
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it hung. In a glance he had taken in the room and all 
that it contained, and then he rested his eyes on the old 
woman's face. She had seated herself in the darkest 
corner, but her face was towards the window, and he 
saw how haggard and drawn it was; how greatly she had 
aged in three or four days. The change impressed 
him, and he sat silent, waiting to hear what she had 
to say. 

** Ye didna put flowers on the grave on Saturday," she 
began. ** I was up on the Sabbath night " 

**I couldn't do it," he interrupted. "I was at 
Cuthil." 

** Cuthil.? " she echoed. ** Seeing your mother? " 

** Seeing my father," he answered solemnly. **My 
father's out of prison now." 

Kate started. " It's no' the five years yet?" she ques- 
tioned, with evident agitation. ** They'll hae found out 
he's innocent, and " 

** No," George told her, and he spoke sharply and 
bitterly. **It's because his heart beats — queer, mother 
says, and — and father's an old man," he burst out; **his 
hair is white, and his beard, and he's — broken down — 
he's always saying that — and useless, and he can't work 
any more, and nobody '11 ever know now he was 
innocent." 

George broke down himself, and, laying his head on 
the table, burst into tears. The face of the old woman 
listening became almost distorted with emotion. She 
sat for a time, her lips working, but not a sound escaping 
them. At length she laid her face in her hands and, 
rocking backwards and forwards, moaned like one 
in an agony of pain. ** Ower late, ower late! " she 
muttered. "Auld, an' broken down, and useless! 
An' he was Janet's George. God be mercifu* to me 
a sinner! " 

George dried his tears, and observed her with wonder 
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and surprise. Why should she be so stricken because 
his father was old and useless? Yet though he could not 
understand her grief, it was soothing to him to know 
that she, too, grieved for his father's sake. His heart 
softened towards her as it had never done before, and he 
wept again because she wept. 

After the violence of her grief had somewhat abated, 
she sat up and looked him straight in the face sternly, 
almost defiantly. '* Listen ! " she said fiercely. ** Listen, 
laddie! and Til tell ye how wicked a woman I have been. 
I'm punished for it now, and will be punished till the 
day I die, an* then, God hae mercy on my soul! If ye 
rise, after ye hear my story, an* curse me to my face, it's 
just what I deserve, an' what I would expect frae a son 
o' his." 

She had spoken so rapidly and so fiercely that George 
was awed, even though he had failed to grasp the full 
meaning of her words. 

"D'ye ken wha that is?" she asked, pointing to the 
portrait. 

George nodded. 

'* That's my Janet, my Janet, that your father ought 
to hae married. They were sweathearts, an*, oh, but 
Jenny was fond o' him — an' him o' her. He was that," 
she declared emphatically. ** George Malcolm was fond 
o' my Janet. Whaever says different, laddie, is fause to 
your father's good name. My Janet was his first sweet- 
heart, an' she would hae been true till him, true as steel." 
After a pause. **Ay, an'she was true to him." She 
paused again. ** Curse the man that cam' atween them! " 
she muttered with set teeth. '* Curse him! It was his 
lies that parted them, an' they never made it up again. 
George Malcolm was bitter an* my Janet was proud. 
He got another sweetheart; my Janet got the grave 
for hers. It was your father I blamed, laddie. I 
blamed him for my Janet's death, an' hated him frae 
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that day to this. I cursed the wrang man, an* that 
was the beginnin* o* a* the ill aa' sorrow I hae 
wrought. " 

**But — but — you don't hate father now, Mrs. Carr?" 
George asked in a whisper. 

** If he would forgie me now," she answered brokenly, 
"I would gang down on my knees to him and lay my 
head at his feet." 

** He — he will forgive you," George declared. ** Father 
doesn't hate anybody." 

" That's the beginnin'," she mused; *' that's no' a'." 

She rose, and going into the adjoining room, re- 
turned presently with a little parcel, which she opened, 
and laid on the table. ** What's that?" she asked 
him. 

** It's a writing case," he said. ** Mother has one 
like it." 

** An* do ye ken the name stampet on it?" she pursued. 

** * Susan Burgess,* " he read. ** No, I don't know who 
she is." 

** She's dead," Mrs. Carr resumed. ** She died upstairs 
there, under my roof, an' she was writing a letter in this 
case when she died." 

*'I know whom you mean," said George. "Susie 
Gemmell's mother. She died when she was staying 
here with you. Susie was just a little girl, but she 
remembers." 

** Ay," she agreed. "It was Andrew Gemmell's first 
wife, an' she died the day after your father's trial. It 
was after I read till her the sentence, five years, that she 
gaed upstairs an* wrote this letter." 

As she spoke she opened the case, and from one of the 
pockets drew forth a sheet of note-paper which, George 
saw, was a letter, sadly blotted. 

** Her tears stick to it yet, ye see. An' weel might 
she shed them, for she was writin* to her man, Andrew 
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Gemmell, the man that sent my Janet to her grave an' 
your father to the gaol." 

"Andrew Gemmell?" George ejaculated. "Susie's 
father? Did — did he put my father in prison? I saw 
him coming from church yesterday, and he — he sent me 
away home when I wanted to go in to see Susie. He 
wouldn't let me through the gate, and he said I wasn't 
ever to come back again." 

Kate Carr was not listening. "She was writing this 
letter to her ain man," she reflected. "Andrew Gem- 
mell. When he speired after the funeral if I would like 
ony mementy o' his late wife, I mentioned this writin' 
case, an' he gae me it. But he didna ken I had this 
letter as weel," she added, with a gleam of hate and of 
triumph in her eyes; "the last letter his wife ever 
wrote." 

She pushed the paper across the table. "Read 
it!" she said curtly; "an' curse me when you're 
done." 

George fingered the paper doubtfully. " May I?" he 
asked, looking at the woman with an expression of fear 
and perplexity in his eyes. " May I read it? " 

"Read it!" she repeated as curtly as before. "I'm 
waitin' — waitin' — to be cursed." 

He looked at the nervous handwriting, but re- 
mained silent. Evidently it had been written in bits, 
as if the writer had been subject to intermittent 
attacks of inspiration, had dashed off a phrase or sen- 
tence, and then laid down the pen and leaned back 
to think. But though his eyes saw this, he was not 
concerned with the sense of the words; for he was 
still wondering whether it could be right to read a 
letter, not his own, more especially written by the 
hand of one now dead. 

"Read it," Mrs. Carr ordered a third time. "Read 
it out — to me. Let me hear — every word." 
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George obeyed. It was wild and hysterical writing, 
but perfectly clear and coherent 

** My dear husband," it began, and then, ** O Andrew, 
you are killing me. You have broken my heart. O 
Andrew, I mfust speak again. You are my husband, and 
it would be wrong of me to keep quiet. Is it too late yet 
— too late to be a man, and to save your friend whom 
you have wronged? My husband, I love you; for my 
sake, for our daughter's sake, confess, tell everything. 
It was begun without thought of crime — you didn't see 
the end — but your friend is blamed and he suffers for 
your sin — your friend, Andrew! Five years! O my 
God ! Five years ! My ears are ringing with the words. 
My husband is the guilty one — he is a forger — and now, 
God help me, a perjurer — the father of my child. Con- 
fess yet, my dear husband — tell why you took the money 
to begin with — and then more. And I didn't know till 
— till too late. O Andrew, I should love you in prison — 
I should wait for you — and meet you again at the prison 
gates, for you would be a man. But to let him suffer! 
Is it too late! Andrew, Andrew, I am choking. You 
are killing me. Our daughter. ... I saw Mrs. Mal- 
colm to-day " 

George started to his feet. " Is it — is it my father? 
Is it — oh! Is this true?" He was white to the lips and 
shaking from head to foot. 

**Sit down," Kate said stonily, **an* read to the 
end. I'm waitin' — to be cursed — an' you're torturin' 
me. 

"I saw Mrs. Malcolm to-day," he re-read, **and her 
sad eyes burned me through and through. O God, her 
son sentenced and innocent — my husband — my child's 
father — guilty, and will not speak the word to save him! 
Andrew, I am — dying. Oh — confess — dying. God help 
me, your wretched wife—Susie, Sus " 

The letter ended abruptly. 
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George sat staring at Mrs. Carr, but unable to speak. 
His head was throbbing and a burning dimness had come 
over his eyes. But there was one thought that was per- 
fectly clear in all the confusion of his brain, and it was 
beating, beating, beating continually in his heart as well 
as in his head. *' This letter proves your father* s innocence. 
The world will know naiv— will know now, " 

"Why dinna you speak?" Kate asked after a long 
pause. " Am I no' even worth cursin* .^ Speak! Curse 
me as ye like, but speak! I would rather hae curses out 
loud than unspoken." 

**0 Mrs. Carr!" he cried, "I don't know why you 
speak like that. This — this proves my father to be inno- 
cent. That's all I know. But — but what will you do 
with the letter now?" 

*'It's yours," she answered. "I've aye said that the 
letter was burnt, but I keepit it — what way, I canna say. 
Do what ye like wi* it, so lang as ye tak' case an' letter 
out o' my sicht. They're witnesses o* my wickedness, 
an* whatever ye do, bring the guilt hame to the guilty. 
Andrew Gemmeli has gone clear ower lang. God forgie 
me; God forgie me! George Malcolm's an auld man — 
an auld man, ye say? an* I could hae saved him frae the 
first. Janet, Janet, forgie me; Janet — your mother." 

George saw what she meant now, and started to his 
feet. ** Oh, why didn't you keep him out of prison? " he 
moaned. "You've had this letter all the time and — it 
says he's innocent." 

Kate bowed her head. "Curse awa*!" she said, **I 
deserve a* the ill ye can wish me. God forgie me; I'm a 
wicked woman." 

The sight of this proud and haughty woman bowed 
before him, the ring of sincerity in her self-condemna- 
tion, and her pathetic plaint for forgiveness, cut the 
child to the heart. He could not bear it. Starting up, 
he ran to her, flung his arms around her neck, turned 
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her face to his, and kissed her forehead again and again. 
Kate winced as if she had been stabbed, gave a moan of 
agony, and sobbed like a child. But she did not push 
him from her now, as she had done when he kissed her 
sitting at the foot of Janet's grave. 

"Doddy, Doddy!" she whispered. ''That's what I 
ca'd your father." She looked at him with wet and wist- 
ful eyes. ** An' — to think — I might hae been your 
granny, Doddy. Ye'll forgie your granny — for Janet's 
sake, my Janet. Sit down now, sit down! Let me 
alane. 

** What '11 ye do wi' the letter now ye've got it?" she 
asked, after calmness had returned. 

''I'm going to read it to Andrew Gemmell to-night," 
he answered. "Then I'll take it to father, and then 
we'll go to Glasgow together with it" 

She looked at him with searching eyes. ** Ye've 
thought it a' out a'ready," she remarked. **Ye're a 
bairn no langer, I see. This has been a terrible ordeal 
to me — an' it has made a man o' you a' at ance — I see it 
i' your een — maybe ower soon." 

** Yes, I'm going to be a man now," he said, rising and 
squaring his shoulders; and the pathetic thing was that 
he actually looked it. 

** Leave me now; leave me! I've haen two or three 
sairdays; I've been wrestlin* wi* the devil that was in 
me. I've wrestled wi' the Almighty Himsel*, an* like 
Jacob of old, I'll hirple now to the grave. Leave me, 
laddie! An' — Doddy — your father — will he forgie me? 
for Janet's sake, say. She was his first sweetheart, an' 
he was fond o' her — my bonny Jenny. My laddie — my 
laddie, I dinna deserve your kisses — but nobody has 
kissed me since Jenny died — my Jenny! 

"He might hae been my grandson," she said after he 
had gone, "had it no* been for Andrew Gemmell — liar 
an' forger — an* perjurer — an* murderer. An* I*vq 
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screened him frae justice, an' keepit the prison doors 
locket on George Malcolm, auld — an' broken-down — an* 
useless. O God, O God, I'm a sinfu* woman, unworthy 
o' forgiveness. Plead for me, Janet! He couldna refuse 
you onything; plead for me, my bonny Janet!'* 



CHAPTER - OUT OF THE 

TWENTY-FOURTH MOUTH OF BABES" 

MISS RAMAGE had had a little party, and now that 
tea was finished, they all gathered round the open 
window, looking out on the little garden at the back of 
Moray Cottage. The delicate perfume of roses just bud- 
ding floated in, mingled with the heavier fragrance of 
wall-flower and thyme. In the large basket chair reclined 
her brother-in-law, Andrew Gemmell, enjoying a cigar- 
ette; opposite him, his wife, a novel, which she was not 
reading, lying open on her knee. Susie lay on the sofa 
amid cushions and wraps, while Mary sat at her feet. 
Miss Ramage herself, with her work-basket at her knee, 
was sitting apart sewing, the table in front of her already 
littered with tiny squares of linen and endless varieties of 
knitting in every shade, and all at different stages of de- 
velopment. 

Andrew whiffed away in silence until his cigarette was 
finished, when he turned to Susie and resumed what 
had evidently been under discussion round the tea- 
table. 

*'No, Susie dear," he said, **I think you have had 
enough of the open air to-day. You know you must not 
overdo it. I want to see my little girl strong again, and 
we mustn't tire her out." 

**rm not tired, papa," she pleaded, with something of 
petulance. ** Just down to the harbour! Canmor^ will 
be waiting for us. Won t he, Mary? " 

867 
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'* Yes," said Mary. 

The father frowned, and moved irritably in his chair. 
** Enough, Susie," he said. "You are not going. Con- 
tent yourself here, and be a — a dutiful girl. It's just be- 
cause you are not to meet George Malcolm — Canmore, 
as you call him — that I insist on your staying where you 
are." 

"Why, papa?" the child asked. "Am I not to see 
Canmore at all?" 

" No, Susie. He is not a fit companion for you. Your 
mother ought to have known that. She knew, at least, 
my wishes on the subject, and I am astonished that you 
have been allowed to meet him at all. George Malcolm, 
my dear girl, is a son of a — a — wicked man. His father 
is in prison — in the gaol " 

" No, he's not." Mary contradicted him flatly. 

"Hush, dear!" aunt gently remonstrated, while Andrew 
Gemmell turned and glared at her. 

"Is — is that the way you are taught to speak?" he 
angrily asked. " Never let me hear you address me — or 
— or anybody like that again ! You ought to be whipped 
for— for " 

"His father's out of prison," Mary continued, quite 
unabashed. " Canmore was at Cuthil seeing him." 

Andrew started. " He's what?" he cried. " Who told 
you that? " 

" And besides, he shouldn't have been in prison at all," 
she rattled on; "for he's innocent. Everybody says 
that — grandfather and aunt, and Mrs. Sibbald and Kate 
Carr, and everybody." 

" Silence! " roared the father. " That is not a way for 
a girl to talk. He's not innocent, / say, and that is 
enough for you, or for anybody here." He took in wife 
and sister-in-law at a glance. "And mind what I say, 
you are not to associate with that boy. What you do 
when I am away I am not responsible for; but so long as 
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I remain here, you are under my care — and authority, 
and you shall not see him." 

*'Are you going to stay long, papa?" she asked in- 
genuously. 

His face became almost livid with rage. Direct con- 
tradiction was serious enough in a child, but this flippant 
contempt— inherited from her mother, no doubt — was a 
thing that no self-respecting father could stand. ** George 
Malcolm! " he roared, when the door opened and George 
Malcolm stood before them, as if he had come in answer 
to his name. Everybody started in surprise. The father 
stared at him, open-mouthed, struck silent ere his lips 
could close over another word. The others turned to 
him, regarding him with incredulous eyes, as though 
there had been something supernatural in his appearance 
at that particular moment. If it were just a coincidence, 
there was something ominous in the coincidence, some 
mysterious interposition of Fate in the clash of their 
opposing interests and aims. Mrs. Gemmell, however, 
seemed to see the humourous side of the interruption, 
leaned back in her chair, and laughed softly to herself. 
Her husband heard and saw, and his rage burst out 
anew. Starting to his feet, he addressed himself to Miss 
Ramage : 

*' If this be your doing,'^ he said, hurling the words at 
her head, "I take it as an insult, a personal insult. Of 
course I cannot forbid that boy this housej^ but I can 
take my — my wife and child out of his — his contaminat- 
ing presence. Mrs. Gemmell! " 

But Mrs. Gemmell smiled, and didn't offer to rise. 

** O Andrew," she said laughingly; ** it's too funny! " 

** Will you wait a minute, Mr. Gemmell?" George said 
quietly. ** I didn't come to see Miss Ramage. I came 
to see you, for I have something you must listen to." 

He spoke so seriously that the voice sounded not like 
the voice of a boy at all. His duty was perfectly plain 
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to him, and his mind was clear, for he saw only one 
course of action. There could be no hesitation or doubt 
now. The one thing he had grasped was that his father's 
innocence was established, and that he held the proof of 
it in his own hands. As far as he was concerned, there 
were no side issues, no counter considerations of others 
to make him swerve from his path. His father's inno- 
cence was to be declared to the world, and Andrew Gem- 
mell's guilt. That was all; and seeing that, and nothing 
else, he could go straight to the end he had in view, 
unconscious of the shame and disgrace the exposure 
would bring upon others. What he would do would be 
done in a straightforward way, decisively, and, though he 
knew it not, mercilessly. 

**Canmore!" Mary whispered faintly and tearfully. 
He had told her he was going to be a man soon, and now 
the poor girl, watching his face and hearing his voice, 
knew that his words were already fulfilled. 

**Will you sit down for a minute?" George asked 
again. ** I shall not keep you long." 

**Sit down, Andrew," said his wife; **don't be 
silly! " 

He flung himself again into his chair, and ostenta- 
tiously looked at his watch. **Let us hear what 
you've got to say," he sneered. *'And be as brief 
as possible." 

George lifted a chair and sat down facing him, the 
table between them. "This," he said, laying the writ- 
ing-case on the table, **is a present you once gave to 
Mrs. Carr, and she has given it to me. The name on it 
is * Susan Burgess.' " 

A look of fear came into the man's eyes, and he leaned 
forward but said nothing. 

** And this," George continued, opening the case, *' is 
a letter Mrs. Gemmell wrote to her husband that after- 
noon she died." 
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**It's a lie!" Andrew roared, jumping to his feet. 
" Give me the case! Deliver it up at once! It belongs 
to me!" 

"Yes, the letter is yours," returned the boy; **but 
you won't get it till " 

Andrew made a grab across the table, but George was 
too quick for him. Jumping back, he flung open the 
door, and stood facing him there. ** I shall read the 
letter to you if you sit down," he said; " if you don't, I 
shall go from door to door and read it in every house in 
the town." 

*' Sit down, Andrew! " his wife again ordered, but even 
her voice was now changed, and her eyes were full of 
apprehension. 

Andrew looked about for a second or two, and, seeing 
he was helpless, seated himself again. ** Fire away! " he 
said, with an uneasy laugh; '*fire away with — with the 
forgery. Forgery's in the blood, evidently." 

George set his chair at the opened door. **I shall 
read it here," he declared. ** If you won't hear it to the 
end, I shall go, as I told you, and read it in every house 
in the town." 

" Go on," said Andrew huskily; ** go on! " 

George read the letter slowly and distinctly; its mean- 
ing had already burned itself into his brain, and, being 
an imaginative child, he saw the poor, hysterical woman 
weeping and writing as he read. Every word came from 
his lips as if it were really a message from the dead; 
every phrase and sentence had the ring of genuine emo- 
tion and absolute truth. 

He closed the case when he had done, and faced the 
miserable being now sitting limp and haggard in his 
chain His jaw drooped ; a cold sweat stood out on his 
forehead; his cheeks were ashen and gray. A terrible 
silence filled the room; no one stirred; no one ventured 
to lift a head. It was as if they were all afraid of meet- 
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ing each other's eyes. The sound of the flowers nodding 
in the garden was heard, and the hum of a bee as it hung 
for a moment before the open window, ere it felt the 
deadly silence inside, and swept away. 

With a great effort Andrew Gemmell lit a fresh 
cigarette. His hands trembled so that he could hardly 
strike a match, but the movement brought him to his. 
senses again. 

** Have — you — any more — letters about you?" he asked, 
with a sickly attempt at a smile. ** We could hear — them 
all — while you're at it." 

** I have no more," George answered seriously. ** That 
is enough for me — and for you, too." 

Andrew was more like himself again. *' Did you write 
it yourself?" he asked with a sneer. **0r did your 
father write it and give it to you when you saw him at 
Cuthil? Not bad for a melodrama, Nellie," he observed, 
addressing his wife. 

But Mrs. Gemmell sat with closed eyes, her face deadly 
pale, and she did not answer. 

** Mrs. Gemmell wrote it," George said; ** the day she 
died." 

**It's a He! " Andrew hissed, his temper for a moment 
getting the better of him. But he checked himself, and 
again tried banter. ** And now, my young forger, just 
hand the letter to me. I thought your father's fate would 
have been a warning to you." 

**Why should I hand the letter to you?" George 
asked. ** Is it yours? " 

** Certainly it is," Andrew declared, and then he saw 
he had made a mistake. The cigarette fell from his 
fingers, and his jaws drooped again. 

*' I knew it was," George answered. ** You can't deny 
it; but you won't get it, all the same." 

** If — if you've nothing else to say — no more forgeries 
to read," Andrew faltered, " you — you may go." 
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"Yes," said George, **I must go, for I have others to 
read it to; and I am going to take it to Glasgow." 

Andrew started to his feet and tried to speak, but his 
lips refused to utter a word, and he sank again into his 
chair. 

George turned to the others. "Good-night, Miss 
Ramage," he said; "good-night, Mary; good-night, 
Susie " 

" Canmore, Canmore! " Susie sobbed. She was sitting 
up, her eyes glowing as if with fever. "Read it again, 
read it again ! It's my mother. That's what she was — 
saying — that night — she died." 

With a stifled cry Mrs. Geramell flung her arms over 
her head. "O God!" she moaned. "Bessie, Bessie, 
hide me! What have I done? Hide me, Bessie! " 

The cry cut George to the heart. He saw terror and 
suffering written on the face, and for the first time knew 
that this letter was not to be a blessing merely, but a 
curse as well. 

"I can't help it," he cried. "Mrs. Gemmell, Miss 
Ramage, Mary " 

Miss Ramage rose and pressed her sister's face to her 
breast. "No, no, Canmore dear," she said gently. 
"It's not your fault. It's your duty to clear your 
father, though it's hard for others." 

He flung out of the door, but Mary caught him up at 
the garden gate. "I'm so glad, Canmore," she whis- 
pered, "so glad. But, O Canmore — Susie! It's her 
father." 

"I can't help it, Mary," he said. "I can't help it. 
I don't want to be cruel." 

"You're not cruel, Canmore," she declared, and fling- 
ing her arms round him tried to kiss him. 

But George blushed, frowned, and gently but forcibly 
disengaged himself. 

"He's not cruel," she repeated alone. There were 
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tears in her eyes and her voice quivered. **Not cruel — 
to — to Susie — only — only to me; because he's a man 
now." 

When George walked* away everything was not so 
straight and clear to him as when he had entered Moray 
Cottage. He was bringing misery on others, he saw, 
yet that could not be helped. His father was to be 
proved innocent at all costs. But what if others should 
declare this letter to be a forgery as Andrew Gemmell did? 
Would they believe it in the office in Glasgow? For the 
first time he saw difficulties in his way. His father had 
been put into prison although he was an innocent man. 
Might people not think and say that he, too, was wrong, 
and refuse to accept the letter as genuine? Who could 
help him? Hugh Ross! The name came into his mind 
as if somebody else had said it. Perhaps it was because, 
while he was deliberating what he ought to do, he had 
caught sight of Hugh standing at the head of his garden 
talking with Matthew Sinclair. No time was to be lost. 
He cut across a field, and, clambering over the garden 
wall, joined the two old men. 

**Weel, Canmore!" Hugh said by way of greeting. 
**This is surely a new road ye've found." Then, notic- 
ing the boy's anxious face, he became suddenly serious. 
** There's nothing wrang?" he asked. 

"It's about my father," George said. ** He's inno- 
cent, and this proves it. But I must tell you it all from 
the beginning, or you won't understand. If you sit 
down on the seat I'll tell you." 

Both Matthew and Hugh seated themselves on the 
summer seat, and George began telling them first of his 
visit to Cuthil and of his father's return; then of what 
Kate Carr had told him that afternoon, and of his inter- 
view with Andrew Gemmell. He read the letter to 
them, and had to read it a second time, so that they 
might understand it clearly and fully. 
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Hugh sat silent for a time, and the first words he 
spoke were : 

** Thank God! I've prayed lang for this day," he told 
George, **an* now it has come; for I kent your father 
was an innocent man." 

**But Mr. Gemmell says the letter's a forgery," 
George bewailed. 

** Andrew Gemmell's a " Matthew began, but 

broke off suddenly. ** But 1*11 no* swear afore a bairn, 
Hugh. Wait till I'm aff in my boat mysel', though." 

" Let Andrew Gemmell say what he likes," was 
Hugh's advice; **but dinna heed him. He'll no' win 
ower this easy. Look!" he said, pointing to the pier, 
** there he is, tryin' to brazen it out to the winds an' 
waves as he would to the face o' the Almighty Himsel*. 
But come awa'! I ken whaur he's gaun the nicht." 

Hugh led the way down the garden and out to the 
road, Matthew and George following. 

** Where are you going? " George asked. 

**To Kate Carr's, my laddie. That's my plan. An* 
we'll hear mair than you've telled us, or I'm deceived.** 

Kate was sitting just as George had left her when 
the three entered. Hugh made himself spokesman. 
** Kate," he said gently, **Canmore has telled me a' *' 

** An* now ye've come to curse me to my face," she 
supposed. 

** No, Kate. I'm ower thankfu' for that. I'm glad 
the Lord put it into your heart to howd this no langer, 
though it would hae been better had ye done it years 
syne. But it's no' for me to blame ye. That's no' what 
we cam' for. But I'm thinkin' ye'll hae a visitor the 
nicht." 

**I'm thinkin' that mysel*, Hugh, an' I'm prepared 
for him." 

** Would it no' be better," he suggested, **if we could 
hear a' he says? Hear, without him kennin', I mean." 
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She rose and opened the door behind her. **Tak' 
your ain way o't, Hugh," was all her answer. ** It's out 
o* my hands now." 

She showed them into the parlour, leaving the door 
slightly ajar. The three, after they had entered, found 
chairs for themselves, and sat down silently waiting. 
Nor had they long to wait. They had not been five 
minutes in the room before they heard the garden gate 
click and the sound of footsteps on the gravel out- 
side. 

Andrew Gemmell entered the kitchen, carefully shut 
the door behind him, and stood facing the old woman. 
Kate looked up at him, but did not speak a word. He 
advanced to the table, laid his hat and umbrella down, 
and seated himself. '' I suppose you know what brings 
me here," were his first words. 

**I was expectin' ye," she answered. 

**You were?" he sneered. ** I suppose you would. 
Traitors and liars have uneasy consciences. And what 
do you mean by this letter you gave to that boy — to — to 
George Malcolm's child? " 

**What does the letter mean?" she queried. "Is it 
no* plain enough, Andrew Gemmell, to you? You ken, 
aboon a'body, that the letter's true." 

**I know nothing of the kind," he declared passion- 
ately, yet timidly. He was aware he was treading on 
dangerous ground, and he had always stood in awe of 
this self-centered woman. How much she knew and 
how much she merely guessed he had often wondered, 
but could never find out. '* Look here," he blurted out, 
**you never told me of any letter, and—and — I don't 
believe it. It's a lie." 

*' What did ye pay me money for? " she asked quietly. 
** Bribe me — God help me! for it was nothing else." 

**Do you think," he sneered, **that if I had known 
you had that letter I should have bribed you without get- 
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ting it into my own hands? No. You mistook your 
man." 

"Ay, Andrew, an* you've mistaken your woman, you 
see." 

"So you think. But I know you better than you know 
yourself, for you are in my power. I knew my wife was 
not in her right mind when she was here, and may have 
said things in foolishness which it was better for her 
memory should be hushed up, and that's what I paid you 
for, Kate Carr. It was hush-money." 

" Weel," she returned, with a sneer as palpable as his, 
" the money's been ill-spent. That's a' ye can say about 
it." 

** It's not all." He had risen to his feet, and was now 
speaking with almost ungovernable passion, yet strug- 
gling to keep his voice to a whisper, which served but to 
intensify the force and fury of his speech. "Do you 
think I've paid you money to be swindled and sold like 
this? Do you know that you are deliberately ruining me? 
But I'll get the better of you yet. I'm not a man to stop 
at trifles, and I defy you to go against me. Get that 
letter back. Get it at once. I make my terms with you 
and you accept them. Put that letter into my hands to- 
night, or to-morrow morning at the latest, and — ^and it's 
twenty pounds for you." 

"Bribes again," she commented. "No, no, I'm by 
wi' them; your last I flung into the fire." 

"Good God, woman!" he hissed, "you'll ruin me. 
Get that letter back for God's sake ! Why didn't you tell 
me about it? How have you kept it all this time, just to 
use against me now? " 

" The letter canna hurt an innocent man," she 
answered. 

" For Janet's sake! " he prayed. 

An ugly gleam came into her eye. "For Janet's 
sak! " she echoed, flinging the words back at him. " If 
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I were to do onything for Janet's sake, Andrew Gemmell, 
I should tear the heart from you, you liar, you murderer, 
you forger and perjurer, you miserable hound!" 

Andrew cowed before the torrent of her words, but 
recovered himself almost as soon as she had finished. 
"Take care!" he hissed; **you may drive me too far. 
All I want is that letter. What a fool I was to send that 
drivelling idiot to end her days here! — Thirty pounds, 
Kate! " 

*' No," she said. She rose to her feet and confronted 
him with blazing eyes. "To the devil with you and 
your bribes, you tempter! God forgie me for ever ac- 
cepting a penny at your hands. Hush-money and blood- 
money! You may drive me ower far, Andrew Gemmell." 
She flung out her right arm straight from the shoulder. 
** There's the blood o' an Earl there, an' it's no' to be 
bought by a cur like you. See!" she cried, with her left 
hand flinging open the door behind her, and disclosing 
Hugh Ross, Matthew Sinclair, and George. *'What 
good would your letter do ye now? Your ain words con- 
demn ye — ay, an' they'll be a' ower the toun this nicht." 

Andrew staggered, leaned against the table for sup- 
port, his eyes fixed on the three as they entered the 
kitchen. The game was up, he saw clearly, and as he 
saw it, something like manliness came back to him. *' I 
see you harbour spies and informers, Kate," he said, 
with a mirthless laugh. *'I hope you like your work, 
Mr. Ross. It's a noble calling, the work of a spy, and 
no doubt you'll say again your money's honestly made." 

** It's the only way to catch a villain like you," Hugh 
answered; ** that's a' that can be said in excuse for it. 
So long as there's vermin, honest folk '11 use traps." 

**01d moralist!" Andrew sneered. He turned on his 
heel and left them. **The game's not finished yet," he 
said at the door. **You scandal-mongers shouldn't be 
cheated out of the sensational ending." 
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'*Hang yourselV' Matthew advised, ''an' that'll gie 
the story a braw finish. But ye haena the spunk." 

" To let you make a yarn of it, Matthew Sinclair? No, 
thank you. I know a plan worth two of that. Good- 
bye." The door closed, and they heard him stepping 
briskly down the garden path. 

"His plan may be worth twa o't," Matthew com- 
mented, " but it canna be sic a fine an' artistic end to a 
story like this as hanging would be, either lawfu' or by 
his ain hands. But whatever his plan, we ken weel 
enough it'll be a bit mair devilry." 



CHAPTER THE VOICE OF 

TWENTY-FIFTH INyERCOLM 



N 



O," said Mrs. Sibbald, "you're quite wrong. 
That's not the story of it at all." 

She was sitting at the head of her garden, and Mrs. 
Melville, whom she addressed, stood in the garden ad- 
joining, her folded arms resting on the low wall which 
divided them. Agnes sat on a rug which she had spread 
out on the green, while Matthew Sinclair, having just 
finished work in the garden for that evening, rested from 
his labours on a seat which he had improvised by turning 
a dilapidated watering pitcher upside down. He had 
between his teeth a short, black clay pipe, as yet unlit, 
the while he methodically cut a fill of black plug, and 
rolled it out between his tarry palms. 

**Weel," Mrs. Melville deliberated, '*if it's no' the 
story, it's what a'body's sayin*. An' mair than that, it 
was my son George that gaed through to Glasgow wi' the 
laddie, and as he'll be down to see me this incomin' Sab- 
bath, and gie me his story o' it, I should surely ken some- 
thing. What do you think, Matthie ? " 

Matthew whistled through his pipe, which he pro- 
ceeded to fill. '*Ay, it was your son Geordie Melville 
that accompanied the laddie to Glasgow. They gaed to 
the office thegether and saw Mr. Rollo himsel', the only 
partner now, and he cam' back to Cuthil wi' them the day 
followin*. That's how I heard the story; and I should 
ken about Glasgow, for it was frae Glasgow I sailed i' 
the Caledonia. That was a sair voyage," 

389 
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**Well, of course, ye're both right in a way," Mrs. 
Sibbald conceded. '*It was your son, Mrs. Melville, 
that went with Doddy to Glasgow; and I won't deny, 
Matthew, but what you know more of Glasgow than 
many. But that's only a bit of the story, a fragment, as 
you might say, just a stray to make a tatther of, and 
that's how stories are raised." 

**Weel, it was my son that gaed wi' him," — Mrs. Mel- 
ville stuck tenaciously to this, — '*an'so I should hae 
some richt to speak." 

"But what way did George Malcolm not go himself 
with his son and see Mr. Rollo, the chief partnership? " 
Mrs. Sibbald asked significantly. 

**Ye have me there," was Matthew's answer. **I 
wondered at that mysel'." 

*'Well, I had the whole story from George himself 
when he was in last night " 

" The night before last, mamma," Agnes corrected. 

"Yes, Monday night," the mother agreed. "Agnes 
had a little tea-party, you know, — just Mary Ross and 
George Malcolm, — and I got all the story from him, bit 
by bit." 

" Ay," Matthew reflected ; " if onybody can get a story 
out o' folk, Mrs. Sibbald, it's you." 

Mrs. Sibbald acknowledged the compliment. "It's a 
gift," she modestly admitted, "a specious gift. You see, 
to begin at the commencement, Andrew Gemmell went 
away by the first train on Tuesday morning, taking time 
by the four locks, as they say." 

"No," Mrs. Melville corroborated, **Andrew didna 
let grass grow under his heels." 

" He didn't, Mrs. Melville; though that's a silly saying, 
as if people wandered about the fields like cows. He had 
the start, you see, for Mrs. Malcolm and George didn't 
drive to Cuthil tilPThursday." 

"Andrew got the start," repeated Hugh; "an' he 
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made the most o' it He said he would gie us something 
to speak about, a sensational ending, an' he keepit his 
word — for ance. Gie the devil his due." 

*"Ssh!" Mrs. Sibbald said reprovingly. ** Don't talk 
disrespectful, Matthew, before young people. I don't 
know why men-folk always use language when they speak." 

** I'm wrang in evenin' him wi' the de'il," Matthew ad- 
mitted, but he confided the remark to his pipe. 

**You see," Mrs. Sibbald resumed, ** Doddy and his 
grandmother drove to Cuthil, and the bit boy thought 
his father would go with him to Glasgow. That was his 
plan." 

** An' a very good plan it was," Matthew commented. 
**I didna see what was to keep it frae workin'; neither 
did Hugh." 

"But the father wouldn't go, Matthew. No, Mrs. 
Melville, I insure you, he wouldn't go. Doddy tried to 
persuade him, but he just shook his head. He's been so 
long confound in gaol that his spirits are broken. Doddy 
says his father's an old man and chattered in health, and 
— and broken down." 

Matthew shook his head. ** It's waur than I thought," 
he reflected. " I kent the gaol had aged him afore his 
time, but I was hopin' that the thought o' clearin' his 
name again would hae roused him a bit. It's a terrible 
case." 

** No," Mrs. Sibbald repeated, ** he wouldn't go, neither 
for the urgence of his wife or the argufication of his son. 
Poor Doddy could hardly speak about it to me. It was 
a sore disappointment to the bit boy. His old grand- 
mother, with tears in her eyes, intreated him; but with- 
out a-vain. What was the use? He was old and broken 
down. That was his perpetuous overcome." 

** But what did he say when they telled him that An- 
drew Gemmell was the man? " Mrs. Melville asked in a 
whisper. 
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**By what I gathered from Doddy," was Mrs. Sib- 
bald's answer, solemn and impressive, " the father has 
suspicioned Andrew to be the forgery all the tim^, 
though he couldn't approve it at the trial. And now 
here's Andrew gone and perpetuated a criminality 
again." 

** Ay," cried Mrs. Melville eagerly. " That was what 
I was gaun to speak about. A'body's talkin' about that." 

'*And no wonder," Mrs. Sibbald decidedly declared. 
" It's a disgrace to his wife and his good-sister. He has 
disgraded the town he belongs to." 

" It was when my son an' the laddie got to the office 
an* saw the chief partner, Mr. Rollo, that they discovered 
that Andrew Gemmell had ta'en to his heels." 

**He went by the train," Mrs. Sibbald corrected. 
*' Andrew was over stout for running. He took a ticket 
for London." 

**Did he no' gang to America?" Matthew asked in 
some surprise. 

" Doddy told me himself," Mrs. Sibbald stated with 
emphasis that was not to be gainsaid; ''and Mr. Rollo 
told him. Andrew Gemmell took a ticket to London on 
the Wednesday, and that's all the news they have got of 
him." 

** An* that he gaed wi* his pouches weel filled," Mat- 
thew added. 

Mrs. Melville looked from the one to the other with 
serious eyes. *' A man maun be in a sair fix gin he gang 
there," she conjectured. ** There was an awfu' railway 
accident at London no* a week syne." 

** Yes," Mrs. Sibbald interrupted. ** I know all about 
that for I read it in the papers. It was a collusion, and 
the train was participated over the embankment. You 
would see about that, Matthew? " 

" What did Mr. Rollo say when he saw the letter? " 
Matthew asked, ignoring her question altogether. 
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"As faur as I have heard," Mrs. Melville began, **an* 
it was my son that was wi' him, mind," when Mrs. Sib- 
bald broke in again, ''I was coming to that," she said. 
** Mr. Rollo looked so long at the letter that Doddy 
thought he was going to call him a forgery as Andrew 
Gemmell had done ; but no! He just said that if they 
had brought such a letter a week ago he would have 
shown them to the door, but Andrew Gemmell's disap- 
pearance with more money convicted him that the letter 
was genuing." 

** I ken this, onyway," Mrs. Melville burst out angrily, 
** that Mr. Rollo cam' back to Cuthil wi* my son and the 
laddie on Saturday, an* that*s weel kent.** 

** I won't deny that," was the answer, given with a kind 
of purring self-complacency. 

** Ye canna deny it, for my son " 

"Your son behaved very kind, Mrs. Melville, and 
Doddy said to me himself that they were all grateful to 
George Melville. But what did Mr. Rollo come for? " 

Mrs. Melville was mollified by the praise of her son. 
"I canna say," she admitted frankly. "I never heard 
that. " 

"It was to offer George Malcolm his place in the 
office again." She nodded the words from her with evi- 
dent relish. " He wanted to make amendment for the 
wrong he had done him, and he proposed to make him a 
partnership after all." 

Matthew considered that that was as little as he could 
do, now that he knew the man was innocent. " It was 
Mr. Rollo that put him in charge," he reminded them. 

" But even the offer to make him a partnership couldn't 
bring back George Malcolm's lost youth," Mrs. Sibbald 
sighed. " Nothing would move him; they were all at him 
again, but he just shook his head. Doddy told me every- 
thing. His wife and his mother and his boy, they all 
beseeched him, and so did Mr, Rollo, but he said it was 
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too late. He had come to Cuthil to rest, and to end his 
days in peaceableness and quietude. His heart's afflicted, 
you know." 

** That's awfu', that's awfu'," Matthew commented. 

"However," Mrs. Sibbald resumed, and now speaking 
a little more cheerily, **Mr. Rollo got them to agree to 
let Doddy come to his office when he left school. And 
if he does well, he'll be made the partnership when his 
apprenticement's out." 

** That's the only good news o* a* the miserable busi- 
ness," Matthew remarked. **An* Doddy, poor laddie, 
*11 be willin* to gang." 

** He is that. He's looking forward to it already, and 
counting the years till he's fifteen. Though he is but a 
boy, he is determined to be avenged on his father's good 



name." 



Matthew had risen, and now flinging a general "good- 
night " over his shoulder, turned down the garden path. 
Mrs. Melville, too, concluding that she had learned as 
much as Mrs. Sibbald knew of George Malcolm's visit to 
Cuthil and to Glasgow, discovered that it was getting 
late, and that there was a chilly feeling in the air. 
Mother and daughter did not remain long after their 
friends had gone. It wanted an hour of bed-time yet, 
and it would be cheerier sitting through the long gloam- 
ing by the kitchen window, and seeing what passed on 
the street. Besides, there was always the possibility of 
a gossip-friend dropping in and beguiling the minutes 
away with talk of Andrew Gemmell and George Malcolm. 
For the sudden turn in the affairs of these two men— ^ 
Andrew's dramatic downfall and the tardy recognition of 
George's innocence — had stirred Invercolm to its depths. 
Everybody talked of it, and few had a word of pity for 
Andrew Gemmell. He had never been a favourite in his 
native village, not even as a boy, and not a few gloried 
openly, with something of a savage pride, in his disgrace. 
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Kind-hearted neighbours might have shaken their heads 
in sadness at the forgery, and kept charitably silent 
about it, but they spoke out their minds about his treat- 
ment of George Malcolm. His cowardice, his dastardly 
meanness in letting another suffer for his sin, while he 
himself held his head high in the world, struck the simple 
folks of Invercolm as a crime beyond the power of 
man to punish. It was incomprehensible to them, and 
they could only whisper of it in horror, execrating his 
name. 

And when, slowly, the town came to the knowledge 
that George Malcolm was but a wreck of his former self, 
and would never take his old place in the world, it cursed 
the more vehemently and the more bitterly the name of 
the man who had wrought such ruin. What else could it 
do? It could not lay hands on him, and though it had 
been able to do so, it could not, by punishing him, restore 
health and happiness, the former joy and pride in life, to 
George Malcolm. The evil had been wrought, and, alas! 
could never be atoned for. 

**We can only keep an e*e on Canmore," Hugh Ross 
summed up at a meeting at the Harbour Head, **an' trust 
to see him growin* up to an honoured manhood, an' livin' 
in the respect an' esteem o' his fellow-men. What's 
done i' this world, good or ill, canna be undone; an' 
we're a' so dependent on ane another here, the son 
o* ae Father, that a wrang to ane may be a sair heart 
to hunders." 

Matthew Sinclair and a few others were inclined to be 
hard on Kate Carr. ** She might hae saved a' this if she 
had spoken in time," they argued. **What did she 
howd the thing for, kennin' the ill she was doin'? " 

But Hugh was tender, even to Kate. *' It's no* for us 
to judge her," he answered. "Though we can gie her 
the credit o' doin* right i' the end. Some o' you," he 
reminded them, ** werena sweir to say hard words o* 
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George Malcolm when the trial gaed against him, an' 
ye're sorry for your rashness the day. Ye may live to 
repent o* speakin' hardly o* poor Kate Carr. If she has 
sinned she suffers, mair than ony o* us can tell." 

Matthew agreed with him up to a certain point. ** It's 
no* just that she wranged George Malcolm," he reasoned, 
**but what about Mrs. Gemmell? Nell Ramage was as 
blithe a lass as ony in Invercolm, and now her life's ruined. 
Kate could hae saved her frae that second marriage surely. 
That's my point. I saw the poor woman the day, hurlin' 

out his invalid lassie. It — it Look here," he burst 

out; " it gaed to my heart." 

And Matthew just gave expression to the general 
feelings of the village. Everybody pitied the poor wife, 
but who could do anything to help her? They couldn't 
lighten her load of shame or help her to bear it. Even 
their pity they had to hide; for Mrs. Gemmell was a 
proud woman, and what she suffered the world was 
not likely to know. They relieved their feelings, like 
' Matthew, by speaking plainly of Kate Carr, and the 
unworthy part she had played in this tragedy. But 
the sorest words Kate heard were from the lips of 
Mrs. Gemmell herself, and yet they were spoken ten- 
derly, albeit in the utter hopelessness of one whose 
heart is broken. 

She was sitting on a form in the Beech Walk, Susie 
reclining in the chair drawn up by her side, when Kate 
passed on her way to the churchyard. She felt the eyes 
of the young wife upon her and hastened past, only to 
return and stand in front of her, with head bowed, like 
one waiting patiently the sentence of a judge. Mrs. 
Gemmell tried to regard her icily, to think harshly of her, 
but tears came to her eyes in spite of herself. The 
agony of the old woman's face touched her to sympathy. 
Were not they both suffering from the sin of Andrew 
Gemmell? 
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Kate was the first to speak. **Mrs. Gemmell," she 
whispered, ** Nellie — for my Janet's sake — ye were at the 
school thegether— say that ye can forgie me. I'm no* 
worthy o* forgiveness, but it's my unworthiness that 
makes me plead so sair for it." 

**0 Kate! " the younger woman burst out, "why did 
you let me — why did you not tell me? I was blind and — 
trusting, and — now — I just want to hide — from myself — 
his wife! OKate!" 

** Your words burn," Kate answered brokenly. ** What 
a wrong I did you! An' a' because I had hardened my 
heart against the only man my Janet ever lo'ed. I'm 
broken an' brought to the dust, an* I'm feared to pray for 
the forgiveness o* God afore I get the forgiveness o' them 
I hae wranged. I*m a wicked woman, a wicked woman. 
For Janet's sake, Nellie, say a kind word." 

*' O Kate! " Mrs. Gemmell burst out, ** you did wrong, 
but you have suffered — we are both suffering, Kate — for 
him — and will suffer to the end." 

" Ay," Kate whispered, hardly above her breath, '* but 
mine is deserved. I've brought it on my ain head an' on 
the heads o* others.** 

** His child, Kate; even his child." 

Kate*s eyes rested for a moment on the face of Susie 
peacefully sleeping. 

** Ay, on the innocent bairn! It may be a hard thing 
to say, but — ^but maybe it's a blessin' she's no* lang for 
this world — Poor Susie! " 

The mother leaned forward and turned her face, 
strained and twitching, up to the face as agitated almost 
as her own. **Kate," she gasped, "Kate, do you not 
understand? Our child — my child, Kate " 

Kate started back, a great horror leaping into her 
eyes. She looked at the woman and understood. 

**Kate!" the voice said again, "my child — unborn — 
that must take his name." 
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The old woman writhed, and clutched at her throat. 
"O God!" she moaned, "O God! Unto the third and 
fourth generation! I'll never be forgiven to the end — o' 
time. Nellie! Janet!" 

She turned and left, walking brokenly to the church- 
yard. There only could she hope ever to find peace. 



CHAPTER 

CONCLUSION 

TWENTYSIXTH 

A YEAR or two has passed, making little change in 
Cuthil or Invercolm. George Malcolm has shot up 
into a tall, healthy-looking lad. His head, however, does 
not look abnormally large now, nor out of proportion with 
the breadth of shoulders that support it. Still the name 
**Canmore " may be heard in Invercolm. Hugh Ross 
invariably calls him by that name; Matthew Sinclair, to 
whom the word has an old-world, aristocratic flavour, 
talks of him to others as Master Canmore. But Mary 
Ross, strange to say, has discarded the name, and 
now calls him George. She never says Canmore at 
all except in to herself, which, of course, counts for 
little. Canmore in thought becomes George on her 
tongue. 

Kate Carr still moves about, dignified and silent as of 
old, but the years have softened her face; her voice is 
kindlier and her speech more charitable than it was wont 
to be. She sees Hugh Ross every day at the harbour 
head, where other children have discovered him now, and 
he still has stories left to tell to them, the third genera- 
tion of delighted listeners. Matthew Sinclair, too, has 
still yarns to spin, but it is getting more difficult every 
summer to find an audience. For, nowadays, Invercolm 
bay has been discovered as well as the town, and yachts 
come to anchor in it, from which little dinghies bring 
ashore jaunty youths in naval caps and immaculate serge 

990 
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suits spotty with the high lights of moon-faced brass 
buttons. These cleanly young men talk the slang of 
sloops, shivering their timbers with briny oaths. They 
put their helm hard aport, and tack for the Anchor 
Tavern. The one thing they will not do is to listen 
to Matthew's nautical narrations — blow them if they 
can stand his demmed foc'sle yarns! But they will 
stand him a glass of grog if he will listen to theirs 
— tales of champagne suppers and sudden squalls off 
Inchalmond; of dozens of bass, and, sudden, the 
Bass Rock looming Nemesis-like on their lee. The 
grog was a great temptation; but grog has its Nemesis 
too, and their appalling stories were too much for 
Matthew. 

In the evenings, when he happens to be digging or delv- 
ing in Mrs. Sibbald's garden, he airs his grievances, and 
his lamentation being the decadence of the summer vis- 
itor, Mrs. Sibbald heartily agrees with him. ** The peo- 
ple who come nowadays," she says, **are not people of 
blood ; common-going folk with neither money to spend 
nor manners to air." She didn't get their five-halfpenny 
costume nor did she wish it. It wasn't at all desirous. 
They patternised Peter Malloch with his pawnbreaker's 
windows, and though Peter was making money he was 
welcome to them. Charles was behind the counter now, 
and looking as stout and full fed as the father. ^*1 
wouldn't say a word against the boy," she would say in 
conclusion; *' he is not to be held reprehensible for his 
appearance, and, being the only son and heritor, he'll be 
worth considerable some day, and may build a villy and 
settle down respectable." 

Agnes was a tall girl now, pleasant-faced, and talka- 
tive as her mother, but without the distinction of her 
style. She was a young lady, with all a young lady's 
accomplishments, played the piano, ** classy pieces," and 
the latest songs, sewed samplers, and perpetrated mar- 
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vels in crewel-work. George Malcolm called now and 
again, but he had not an eye for colour, and did not go 
into raptures over peacock feathers crawling across oat- 
meal cloth. Charlie Malloch, to whom she had shown 
this masterpiece secretly, was dazzled by its brightness 
and beauty. It was, perhaps, because of this same colour 
blindness that George was not captivated by the pink and 
white roses of Agnes's cheeks. He seemed to see more 
in Mary Ross, who was a pupil-teacher with her aunt, 
and had the complexion of a student. At least he was 
a frequent visitor at Moray Cottage. Mrs. Gemmell 
stayed with her sister, and though Susie*s invalid chair 
was now empty, there was another little girl to take her 
place — a child whom the kindly villagers always called 
Nellie Ross, giving the baptismal name alone, and dis- 
carding the surname she inherited from a father she had 
never seen and the world of Invercolm had altogether 
lost sight of. Mrs. Gemmell herself had lost the spirit 
and gaiety that had once brightened her native village, 
and was now grave and quiet, sobered and sweetened by 
all she had suffered. 

On a quiet summer evening George Malcolm sat in the 
parlour with his grandmother. The table in front of him 
was littered with a heterogeneous collection of articles, 
which he picked up one by one, and examined; finger- 
ing some of them gingerly, yet withal lovingly and 
proudly. 

'*I got that from Hugh," he said, lifting a watch- 
guard. ** He said I could wear it with the watch you 
had given me, grandmother; and this knife from Mat- 
thew Sinclair. How kind everybody is! I'll see them 
often, grandmother, won't I? I shall come back from 
Glasgow every month." 

"Yes, George. It'll be lonely for your old grand- 
mother without you now." 

'* And this," he went on, "is from Mrs, Sibbald and 
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Agnes. What did you call it, grandmother? A toilet 
bag? " 

'* It's for holding a brush and comb, George." 

''Agnes sewed all these flowers on it," he said. **It 
would take a long time, wouldn't it? " 

" It's very pretty work," grandmother answered ; "and 
it was exceedingly kind of Agnes to think of doing such 
a thing." 

" Mrs. Sibbald," he continued, •* told me when I said 
good-bye that I must be industrial and perseverant, and 
that I would be a creditor to my blood." 

'* Hush! " grandmother whispered, yet with a smile; 
**you mustn't laugh, George. Mrs. Sibbald's a kind- 
hearted woman." 

George turned to other presents. **This,'' he said, 
touching a framed photograph, **is from Kate Carr. It's 
Janet when she was a girl." 

" Poor Mrs. Carr! " grandmother sighed. ** She loved 
Janet greatly; so did — others, George." 

**I shall have to get them all packed away to-night," 
he supposed, **to be ready for morning." 

** Yes, dear, we shall start early, and everything must 
be ready to-night. Have you said good-bye to all your 
friends yet? " 

** Not to everyone. I am going along to Moray Cot- 
tage now, to bid Mrs. Gimmell and Miss Ramage good- 
bye — and Mary." 

** We shall go to bed early, George; don't stay late." 

Miss Ramage was busy as usual when George called, 
and Mrs. Gemmell was assisting her. Nellie was already 
in bed, and Mary, having just finished her lessons, had 
gone out to the garden. She was seated in the little 
summer-house when George came out. 

'*I have come to say good-bye, Mary," he said, 
standing at the door. "We start early to-morrow 
morning." 
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Mary did not answer, but sat toying with the 
leaves of a book, and he continued, **We are go- 
ing to Cuthil first, and I am going from Cuthil to 
Glasgow." 

" I thought you weren't coming to say good-bye at 
all," said Mary. •* You said good-bye to grandfather to- 
day, and to Kate Carr, and Mrs. Sibbald, and — to Agnes, 
and I thought " 

**You didn't think I wouldn't come?" George burst 
out. '* Really?" 

'* I waited at first, but when it grew late, I 

thought Of course you didn't need to come 

unless you liked." 

" Mary," he said, **I couldn't go away without saying 
good-bye to you — and to your mother and aunt," he 
added hurriedly. 

** Oh, of course, aunt would have thought it very 
strange if you hadn't come; and so would mother." 

**But not you, Mary?" 

She turned the leaves of the book again and hummed 
nervously a snatch of song; but she did not answer his 
question. ''You'll be glad, you're going away at last," 
she surmised. ''You have been thinking about it so 
long." 

"Yes," he answered straightforwardly. "I am glad, 
and you know why. I've been thinking of going to Mr. 
Rollo's office for a long time. It was settled, you re- 
member, when " 

" I remember," said Mary; " and of course it is right 
you should be glad to go — I would, too. You'll have 
your work in Glasgow, and — and you'll get new 
friends — and — you won't have time to think of Inver- 
colm at all." 

"I am sorry to leave my friends," he protested, 
"though I'm glad to go to — to father's office. And I 
won't forget them. " 
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Mary looked up and smiled sadly. ** I suppose you 
must say good-bye and run away," She gave him her 
hand. " Who will help me with— the difficult sums now? 
You see I shall miss you, too." 

George bent down and kissed her. ** You used to kiss 
me long ago," he said; ** that's one to you, Mary, because 
I'm going away and I shall miss you. But I won't forget 
you, nor any of my friends." 

She clung to his arm. "Canmore," she whispered. 
**I — I haven't called you Canmore for a long time. I — 

I — have a Will you take my little present— and, and 

keep it in Glasgow? " 

She drew from her pocket a case, opened it, and 
showed a silver pen and pencil. ** I kept it in my pocket 
because I knew you would come. I knew all the time," 
she declared. 

** Thank you, Mary. It is very kind, but — you were 
always kind. Is it to remind me to write letters to my 
friends? " 

** Perhaps," she said, smiling. ** Good-bye, Canmore." 
She rose and kissed him as in the old childhood days. 
" I know you won't forget, and I shall remember you 
always." 

She sat down again and picked up her book, but 
not to read. A minute afterwards she heard the 
click of the garden gate, and she wept, quietly and 
hopefully, remembering the past and picturing the 
future. 

When George arrived at Cuthil next day he found that 
the giving of gifts was not confined to Invercolm. Evi- 
dently people remembered his father's cruel fate and 
tried their best to make up to the son for the tragedy of 
the father's life. Now that he was going out into the 
world— to the same office, indeed, as his father had been 
in for years, and with a definite prospect of a partner- 
ship in front of him — his friends were all vying with one 
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another in showing him kindnesses and confening 
favours. 

There were presents from father and mother, of 
course, but there were also, waiting his acceptance, 
presents from Andrew Graham, from George Melville, 
from Dauvit Briggs, and actually one from the school- 
master, Mr. Gordon. The mother's heart was moved 
by these little marks of affection, even more than her 
son's. She conveyed them secretly to the kitchen 
shortly before George was to set out, and displayed them 
to uncle, who smoked and grunted disapproval. **The 
fool and his money! " he commented, and thought that 
he had condemned the givers in one sweeping denuncia- 
tion. ** Tak' them awa', Lebe; tak' them awa'," he said. 
'^ Some folk hae mair siller than sense. It's easy seein' 
the Lord's opinion o' siller, when you consider the silly 
cr'atur's he gies it to." 

But Mrs. Malcolm had not come merely to make a dis- 
play of her son's gifts. ** Uncle," she said persuasively, 
** everybody's giving him a trifle, all his friends; and it 
would be so nice — if — if you could give him something, 
too." 

The uncle stared at her. Evidently the woman had 
gone mad. **Me?"he roared. "Whaur am I to get 
the siller? There's yoursel' an' that man — no, no, Lebe, 
excuse me; I'll no' say a word against him, though it's 
hard on an honest man like me. But ye ken weel I 
canna afford to gie presents." 

**I know, I know, uncle," she said hurriedly, hearing 
footsteps on the stair. ** I don't mean that. But " — she 
laid a sovereign on the table — **you could give this to 
George when he is going. It would please him so 
much to know that you had given him something. We 
won't " 

**Hoot, toot! "the old man interrupted, "ye tak' me 
up ower quick. My bark is waur than my bite, ye ken. 
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I was gaun to gie the laddie something — to slip it into 
his hand canny — no' like the Pharisees — an' never say 
a word about it. Of course I couldna gie him so muckle 
as this, but if it be your will " — the coin was already in 
his pocket — " I'll gie it to him. Send the bit laddie in 
here afore he gangs an' I'll gie him the gift, an*, better 
than that, I'll put up a prayer for him. He's gaun to 
Glasgow, a godless place, an' it '11 no' be easy wark for 
the Lord to keep him richt; but the prayer o' a righteous 
man availeth much. Ay, send him to me, and his auld 
uncle '11 bless him afore he gangs." 

He drew the coin from the one pocket after she had 
gone, looked at it, turned it over, and transferred 
it to the other pocket. ^^ But when thou doest alms^** he 
quoted, *^ let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doethr 

George set out for the station early. The parting 
between mother and son, when the son leaves home to 
go forth into the world, is sacred. What can be said 
about it, when they speak not themselves, but only cling 
and part and cling again, then wrench themselves 
asunder, and, after a moment's struggle, talk, in the 
presence of others, of chests and travelling trunks and 
the time of trains? And grandmother, too, who had 
been a second mother to George, could not part from 
him with less than a mother's emotion. Father bade 
him good-bye quietly — so quietly that George burst into 
tears. It was not that he felt himself unloved, but that 
he saw clearly the wreck his father was. Old before his 
time — and broken down — and useless, nothing affected 
him now; there was neither joy nor sorrow in his life; 
all he lived for was peace and quiet. 

Andrew Graham had him away in his cart almost an 
hour before it was actually necessary to set out. It is 
the custom in country places. Tender partings may 
make one lose a train in town, but in the country they 
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accelerate departure, and send one away with time to 
come to one's self on the deserted platform of a desolate 
station. But Andrew had a reason of his own for start- 
ing so early. 

When Rose rumbled up to the head of the brae Andrew 
pulled up. Descending, he opened the churchyard gate, 
and George entered along with him. 

**It*s a handy thing bein' a beadle, ye see," he said, 
with a smile, ** ye can get into the kirkyard ony time ye 
like. Some folk wouldna thank ye for the privilege, but 
as lang as ye step in on your ain feet, I dinna see that 
there's ony thing awesome about it. This," he said, 
pausing and pointing to the grass at his feet, ''is his 
grave." 

** Colin's? *' George asked; but he knew it was without 
asking. He looked round about, letting his eyes sweep 
over the fair landscape, from the hill on the east on to 
the silver glitter of the loch on the south and the blue 
line of distant hills fading like a wreath of smoke 
into the haze and golden mystery of the west. The 
grave was on a slope, so that one could almost imagine 
that the dead reclining here looked out on the variegated 
fields, taking, as they had done in life, a lively interest in 
the changes of the seasons, and seeing the delicate tints 
of spring swelling into the luscious green of summer; 
mellowing to the russet and golden ripeness of autumn, 
and at last happed away in winter's pure and spotless 
shroud. To-day, the afternoon sun hung over the fields 
in all the glory of their summer fairness, speaking of 
the richness and the fulness of life. And George 
felt that Colin was looking, and saw it even as he him- 
self did. 

**His head's to his ain house," Andrew pointed out, 
** an' his feet to Pitullo Plantin', where they were wont 
to carry him every Sabbath day." 

He paused, drew something from his breast pocket, 
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and held it up to George. *' D'ye ken what that is? " he 
asked. 

"Yes, Andrew. It's Colin's pocket-book." 

'* Ay," said Andrew. ** At least it was, but it has been 
yours since Colin died. Colin left it to you, but in 
my keepin*. I was to gie ye it when I thought right, an* 
I'm thinkin' the best time to put it into your hands is 
now, when ye're gaun out into the world to fight 
your ain battle. It's no* for the money that it con- 
tains, but because it's the memento o* a good man, 
a man just an* upright i* the sight o' God, though he had 
a kirk o' his ain. Ye*ll hae your temptations an* trials 
in a big town, but, eh, Canmore, my laddie, think o* Colin 
when ye're tempted to do wrang, and if that '11 no' stay 
your feet frae evil — God help ye! That's — that's a big 
speech for me," he said with a laugh, **but it's no' so 
big nor so bonny as the ane I made up, an' I've clear 
forgotten. ** 

George took the pocket-book almost reverently. 
** Everybody's kind to me, too kind," he muttered 
brokenly. **Even uncle — uncle, Andrew, gave me a 
present before I came away. I could hardly take it 
because I — I have not said anything or done anything 
kind to him." 

** John Murdoch! " Andrew exclaimed. 

They had reached the road again and were taking their 
places in the cart. 

"Yes," George repeated. "When I was going away 
he put up a prayer for me, and I — I was just wondering 
all the time when he would be done. Then he came to 
the door and slipped it into my hand, so quietly nobody 
saw him do it." 

" Ay? " said Andrew inquiringly. 

"A shilling," George answered. 

Andrew looked the boy in the face steadily and grinned. 
"A whole shilling!" he ejaculated. ^^ Gee!'' he said, 
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giving the reins a tug, and Rose moved leisurely forward. 
** Ay, ay," he reflected, " Cuthil's lost to sicht now, Can- 
more, an' the whole world's afore ye. God bless ye, my 
laddie. Ay, an' another God bless ye frae Colin. Steady, 
Rose, steady, lass; we'll win soon enough to the end. 
Tak' it canny gaun, an' ye'll come the blither an' quicker 
hame." 






THE END. 
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musical world, and has worked oat the story very cleverly. It will interest all 
musical people. 

The Dear Old Nursery Rhymes. A selection of the better 
known favorites, beaatifuliy illustrated in water-color and wash drawings 
from new and original designs by Cokbtahob Haslbwooo, expressly exe- 
cuted for this volume. 4to sixe, attractive litho-botrd cover, varnished. 
Price $1.00. 



FREDERICK WARNS db C0:8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Red-Coat Romances. By E. Litingstonb Pbbsgott, author 
of ^* Scarlet and Steel/* with original illuBtrationa. Crown 8to, cloth, 
$1.25. 

This volome is a collection of stories from the many-sided life of the 
soldiefj redolent with the bustle of the barracks, the grim reality of battle, the 
roUickmg camaraderie of the foreign station, and the chiyalry and adventure 
incident to the career of romance that make np the life of tne redcoat. The 
author created a very favorable Impression with her previous work, and will no 
doubt meet with as flattering a reception as that clever writer, John Straoge 
lYinter. 

THE MASTEBPIECES OF ALEXANDBE DUMAS, 

The Three Musketeers. Complete in one handsome Svo vol. 
Title page in red and black, and with seven full-paffe illustrations by 
Maurice Lelolr. Good clear type, and very light weight to hold. Demy 
8vo, maroon cloth, $1.00. 

Twenty Years After. Uniform "with above. Frontispiece by 

Maurice Leloir. Demy Svo, $1.00. 

Count of Monte Cristo. Uniform with above. Frontispiece by 

M. Valentin. Demy Svo, $1.00. 

Social Observances. A Series of Essays on Practical Etiquette 

(Bnglish). By "Au Fait.'* 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

*«* These short chapters are not writtoi to teach the ordinary rules of po- 
liteness, but rather to exemplify the various little points that must crop up 
among refined people; such as visiting, society functions, card leaving, invita- 
tions, country visits, dinners, dances, first balls, shooting parties, utemoon 
teas, society women and men, dress, letter- writing, etc. 

A POSTHUMOUa WORK BY THE LATE DAVBNPOBT ADAMS, 

Under Many Flag^s ; or. Stories of the Scottish Adventurers. 

With page ulustrations. ISmo, cloth, $1.00. 

Contents: Soldiers of Fortune in France— The Scots Guard— Sir John 
Hepburn— An Old Cavalier— Sir James Turner— General Patrick Gordon— 
The Founder of the Bank of Bngland— John Law, of Mississippi Fame— Two 
Famous Brothers, George and James Keith, Field Marshals under Frederick 
the Great, etc. 

*«* It will be seen from the above list of contents that this is a work of 
unusual interest for young and old, the stories being told in the gifted euthor^s 
well-known and interesting style. 

A TIMELY AND INSTBUCTTVE BOOK BY ASOOTT B, HOPE. 

The Story of the Indian Mutiny. With four illustrations. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

*«* The author introduces his subject with a brief outline of the history 
and peoples of India, their religions and customs; thereby leading np to the 
cause or the Mutiny, with its horrors, heroisjn, and devotion. 
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